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Established 1886 


NY J) 
/ T “And step by step 
Since time began 
I see the steady gain of man.” 


WHITTIER 


| U | F | Progress ... achievement ... increased abil- 


ity, all stem largely from experience. Civiliza- 
tion and industry move forward tomorrow on 
things learned today. 


Working with the papermakers of America 
for more than six decades has provided us 
with a background of experience and service 
that should be helpful to you in solving your 
current and future woodpulp problems. 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


— INCORPORATED — 


22 EAST 40th STREET + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN OFFICES: 


Birger Jarisgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 





On November 29, 1945, the Downingtown Manufactur- 

ing Company signed a contract with the United States 

Gypsum Company. For over a year, the United States 

Gypsum Company had analyzed its requirements for UNITED STATES GYPSUM Co. 
paper and felt, together with various designs and loca- South Gate ; Calkfornia 
tions of mills and as a result of this study, they decided 


to install combination mills in California and New Jersey. 


We would design and build two High Capacity, Combi- 
nation Felt and Liner Board Machines and furnish all of 
the Stock Preparation Equipment for the two complete 


mills. They would be responsible for the power plant, UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 


buildings and accessories. Clik - Vow ersey 


—- 


~~ 


This was “Contract Unique” in the paper industry because 
of its size... and because of its scope...complete manufac- 
turing equipment from raw material to finished product 


in two mills. le was “Contract Unigue”’ in responsibility. 


We and our sub-contractors delivered this eguipment on 
schedule, despite the harassing strikes in steel, coal, copper 
and numerous other industries, under the able leadership 


of our former president, Edward T. Street. 


Cel 


Downingtown Manufacturing Company 


President, 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 10-11: Annual Convention, Envelope Mfr's. Ass'n. of details, address John L. Richey, secretary-treasurer, Suite 

America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 651, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For tail r liss, executiv retary, 

19 Weer dea Pee ea ine ian oe Y' OCTOBER 12-16: Fifth National Chemical Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill. For details, write to Marcus W. 

JUNE 11-12: Annual Convention, Paper & Twine Ass'n., Hinson, manager, care of Chicago Section, American Chem- 

French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, Ind. For ical Society, 1505 South Wabash avenue, Chicago 5, il. 





Specialists 


in Paper Mill Power Transmission Cc 


An 


Down through the years since 1867, Alexander has not only made fine leather 


. Ni 

belts for general use, but has created and patented special belts to meet the othe 
most 

special needs of various industries. To paper mills, Alexander offers these velo 
mar 
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FLEXOCONE 


is specifically designed and scien- 
tifically constructed to meet and 
overcome the peculiar, diagonal 
siresses of cone-pulley operation. 
How well Alexander engineers 
have succeeded is attested by 
FLEXOCONE'S very wide accept- 
ance today in America’s leading 
paper mills. 


is a special type of leather link 
belt which offers greater drive 
efficiency and longer belt life 
for winder and similar drives. It 
offers exceptional flexibility, high 
tensile strength and great dura- 
bility due to double-ply construc- 
tion. It resists heat caused by 


slippage. 


is a fine leather belt engineered The 


with exclusive, patented features 
of construction that produce a re- 
markable efficiency and economy 
in continuous operation on both 
long and short drives of general 
character throughout your plant. 


You will want folders illustrated above to study the many special 


advantages of each of these Alexander patented belts, as 


applied to your mill. They are free for your asking. 


FOUNDED 1867 


Branches and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


ALEXANDER 
BROTHERS 


406 N. 3rd St. ® Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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Cobean Reports South 
American Outlook Good 


New York — Lack of dollar and 
other “hard currency” credits is the 
most serious obstable in further de- 
veloping the South American paper 
market in the opinion of George G. 
Cobean, president of Bulkley, Dunton 
Paper Co., S.A. Cobean recently re- 
turned to New York from a trip of 
almost four months’ duration to Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Argentina. 

“Brazil is in the throes of a serious 
inflation, but is apparently on the road 
toward a more stable economy,” Co- 
bean said. He found prices almost 
three times as high as during his previ- 
ous visit three and one-half years ago. 
“The recent government decree requir- 
ing import licenses should have a bene- 
ficial effect on the paper market be- 
cause heretofore dollars had been used 
for importing beer and other non-es- 
sential commodities which the Brazil- 
lans can produce in very satisfactory 
quality,” he pointed out. ‘Although 
Brazil is the largest paper producing 
country in South America, she must 
import several grades of paper. At 
present, Brazilian paper mills are over- 
stocked with wood pulp and are cutting 
down on their production schedules. 
The recent exemption of book papers 
for the printing of books from the pay- 
ment of import duty is another favor- 
able factor in the outlook for paper 
exports to Brazil. 

“The problem of hard currency ex- 
change is particularly acute in Argen- 
tina,’ Cobean continued. “There is a 
very big demand for imported papers, 
but the government grants virtually no 
import licenses. The purchase of the 
railways from England has imposed a 
great financial burden on the govern- 
ment and strained its sterling balance 
to the limit. The country is prosperous, 
paper mills are working at full capac- 
ity, but the danger of serious inflation 
looms large on the economic horizon.” 

In Uruguay Cobean found business 
activity at a very high level with much 
building going on. “Imported papers 
are needed badly, but the lack of for- 
eign exchange puts a crimp on im- 
ports,” he observed. 

“Business conditions have improved 
in Chile during the last few years, due 
largely to the increased export of 
trate and copper. But the country is 
basically poor and even with the boom 
i its two principal products exports 
are insufficient to balance badly needed 
imports—among them paper. The po- 
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Superintendents Elect Messner 
—Pick Atlantic City for 1949 


OLLIE W. MESSNER 


President 
American Pulp and Paper Miil 
Superintendents Ass'n. 


litical picture is much brighter since 
President Videla has turned against the 
Communists who supported his elec- 
tion,” Cobean said. 

Long-term outlook for paper exports 
to South America is favorable, says 
Cobean. He reports illiteracy on the 
decrease and the standard of living be- 
ing gradually improved, and sees South 
America as a huge potential market 
for manufactured products. 


Season's First Pulp Wood 
Landed at Waddington, N. Y. 


WappincTon, N. Y.— The first puip 
boat of the season, The Southcliff Hall, 
carrying approximately 1,280 cords of 
pulp, has arrived in Waddington from 
Richibucto, N. B. 

Hall fleet vessels will unload 65,000 
cords of pulp wood at the St. Regis 
Paper Co. terminal in Waddington this 
season destined for St. Regis’ Deferiet 
mill. 

The shipment is the first of 47 
planned before closing of navigation in 
the fall. 


Ollie W. Messner of the Lowe Paper 
Co., Ridgefield, N. J., was elected 
president of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Assn, at 
the 28th National Convention of that 
group at Hotel Roosevelt, New Or- 
leans, La., May 19-21. Messner suc- 
ceeds Raymond F. Bennett of the 
Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, 
N.C. 


Other officers elected were: Charles 
H. Reese of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., Port Edwards, Wis., first vice- 
president; James Fish of Erving Paper 
Mills, Erving, Mass., second vice-presi- 
dent; Charles E. Ackley of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Port Angeles, Wash., 
third vice-president; Glen Sutton of 
the Southerland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., fourth vice-president; and Gor- 
don K. Singletary of the Brunswick 
Pulp & Paper Co., Brunswick, Ga. 

Named to the board of directors were 
past-presidents Raymond L. Barton of 
the Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, 
Mich., and E. T. A. Coughlin of Rich- 
land, Mich. 


May 19 Program 


At 9:30 A. M. Retiring President 
Zennett called the Business Meeting 
to order, whereupon the Rev. D. H. 
Eddington, Jr., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in New Oreleans 
pronounced the invocation. 


Secretary - Treasurer George W. 
Craigie then read the names of Asso- 
ciation members who had died since 
May 1, 1947. They included: Harry J. 
Kruse, chairman, Southeastern Divi- 
sion, Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Clarence A. Patchell, Rog- 
ers, Kan.; George H. Pountain, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Palmer, N. Y.; J. 
W. Raines, Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Fred J. Rooney 
(Past President, 1926-28), Wisconsin 
Wire Works, Appleton, Wis.; F. G. 
Sherbondy, affiliate official representa- 
tive, Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Homer E. Stafford (life mem- 
ber), Landsdown, Ont., Canada; Lewis 
E. Weiser (retired), National Folding 
Box Co., Hamden, Conn.; John F. 
Yordy, Howard Paper Co., Urbana, 


(Continued on page 75) 





IPC Executives Conference 


May 20-21 


APPLETON, Wis.—About 200 execu- 
tives of the pulp and paper industry at- 
tended a dinner May 20, at the North 
Shore Country club, in conjunction 
with the 12th Annual Executives’ Con- 
ference of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, May 20-21. 


The two-day conference opened 
with registration. A luncheon at the 
North Shore was followed by a sym- 
posium on group research. Taking part 
in this were C. B. Sitterson, Jr., who 
discussed “The Nature of Group Re- 
search”; Dr. K. E. Glidden, ““Raw Ma- 
terials”; Dr. L. V. Forman, “Process- 
ing”; Dr. J. A. Van den Akker, “Di- 
electric Heating, Infrared Drying, and 
Ultrasonics”; Dr. T. A. Howells, “Con- 
verting”; Dr. George R. Sears, “Eval- 
uation and Control’; Dr. Irwin A. 
Pearl, “Disposal and Utilization,” and 
Dr. W. M. Van Horn. “Kraft Odor 
Problem—An Example.” 


John L. Riegel presided at the ses- 
sion Friday morning at the Institute, 
and Dr. Harry F. Lewis spoke on 
“The Continuing Educational Dilem- 
ma,” while Dr. R. P. Whitney dis- 
cussed “The Expanding Technical 
Horizon.” John G. Strange, secretary- 
treasurer of the Institute, reported on 
its finances. Dr. Westbrook Steele read 
the annual report after a luncheon on 
Friday evening at North Shore, the 
concluding session. 


Rear Admiral R. W. Paine of the 
U. S. Navy was the principal speaker 
at Thursday evening’s dinner, but his 
address was characterized as “off-the- 
record.” 

In recognition of the contribution 
made by Dr. Otto Kress, technical di- 
rector of the Institute until his retire- 
ment last February, to the development 
of the Institute’s educational and re- 
search program, ar Institute dormi- 
tory was named “K.-ess House.” 

Ernst Mahler, executive vice presi- 
dent of Kimberly-Clark Corp. and 
president of the Institute’s board of 
trustees, presented a bound copy of the 
resolution to that effect, adopted last 
October, to Dr. Kress, who is now 
technical director emeritus and con- 
sultant in pulp and paper matters. 


Mahler told how he asked Dr. Kress, 
then in private industry, to head the 
technical and scientific end of a staff 
of three persons. That was 21 years 
ago when “some of us dreamed of what 
now is the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry.” He declared that Dr. Kress made 
a great personal sacrifice in accepting. 
The industry and Institute graduates, 
he said, “owe an everlasting debt to 
Otto Kress.” 

In his talk Friday morning, Dr. 
Lewis traced the effect of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights and reviewed the ac- 


40 


complishments of the last two years 
and how they affect problems of find- 
ing good technical men and the Insti- 
tute’s problems of finding good gradu- 
ate students. All things considered, it 
was his opinion that a good job had 
been done in science in engineering, 
but that the full results could not be 
determined for another year or two, 
when the veterans will have com- 
pleted their courses. 


He expressed doubts of the wisdom 
of industry’s bid for the services of 
professors to become research group 
leaders or research directors of indi- 
vidual companies. “The policy is short- 
sighted—industry might better supple- 
ment the salaries of teachers and keep 
them teaching,” he said. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, he 
said, believes “that the conventional 
qualifying examination does not neces- 
sarily prove that a man is able to carry 
on independent research. We have sub- 
mitted a series of nonrelated problems 
to be handled independently by the 
graduate student. The student 4s re- 
quired to look into the background of 
the problem, to recommend a course of 
investigation, and to defend his choice 
of procedure. He may even go into the 


PHILIP O. DEITSCH 


—managing director of the Gummed Tape 
Industries Ass'n, who will present the 
Gummed Sealing Tape Division's new educa- 
tional program on better package sealing at 
the annual convention of the Paper & Twine 
Ass'n., at French Lick, Ind., June 11-12... 
Deitsch's presentation will include a screen- 
ing of the sound film, “How to Seal It 
Right With Gummed Tape”. 


laboratory to carry on a few prelin 
ary experiments. The problems ari 

a wide variety of fields. The stu 
also attends a number of colloquia « 
ering the various related subjects « 
ing with research—legal questions, in- 
strumentation, statistical applications, 
labor-technical relations, managem«nt- 
technical relations. By the time he has 
completed his last problem, he has heen 
evaluated by almost every member of 
our teaching staff in terms of his 
capacity to organize research and think 
independently. We have already de- 
termined his knowledge by a serics of 
tests, his behavior in course and in his 
reports, both oral and written.” 


Dr. Whitney, Institute research asso- 
ciate, said that the technical horizon 
is expanding “because our present 
understanding of science and techno- 
logy is growing.” Referring to the pulp 
and paper industry, he said: “This in- 
dustry started and remained for cen- 
turies much more of an art than a 
science. As in most such cases, the 
transition to scientific operation and 
control was slow and painful. Tech- 
nological development seemed much 
more difficult than, for example, in 
the chemical industry of this country, 
founded largely on the basis of scien- 
tific research. But that transition is 
now proceeding at a rapid rate, and 
we look forward confidently to major 
changes in the technology of this in- 
dustry. The utilization of previously 
unwanted wood species, high-yield pulp- 
ing, and chemical recovery of sulphite 
pulping will soon be common practice. 
We are progressing rapidly toward 
more complete utilization of our major 
raw material, and it is not too vision- 
ary to expect that soon wood pulp will 
be only one of several major products 
of the pulp mill.” 


He outlined the work the Institute 
has done toward meeting the challenge 
of an expanding technical horizon. 
““We pride ourselves on the breadth of 
our Ph. D. program, and we say that 
our graduates have a_ well-developed 
concept of the inter-relationship of the 
various fields pertinent to pulp and 
paper manufacture. Is this enough, or 
should our educational function be 
broader than the Ph. D. program We 
believe that it should; that means to 
assist the technical men of the indus- 
try, and the Institute staff as well, to 
develop and maintain broader perspec- 
tives would be well worthwhile. 

Dr. Whitney referred to the organi- 
tion by Dr. Lewis of a Lignin Round 
Table, under Institute sponsorship, for 
the purpose of evaluating and summar- 
izing present knowledge regarding lig- 
nin. This Round Table will be held next 
August, and outstanding research 
scientists active in the lignin field have 
been invited to spend three days at the 
Institute, to discuss their common 
problems. 

He also mentioned the Institute’s 
policy of accepting special students for 
participation in its academic program. 
Thus far, 24 men have been sent from 
member mills, some of them for more 
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than a year. They concentrate on 
courses of special interest to them and 
sometimes do special investigative 
work. There are two special students 
from member mills in residence at 
present. 

Strange reported that while the In- 
stitute still operates on an unbalanced 
budget, it is very close to balanced 
operations and expects to reach that 
goal in the near future. 

At Thursday’s symposium, Sitterson 
stated that the Institute receives many 
thousands of letters yearly asking for 
information about numerous products, 
processes, and equipment used in the 
pulp and paper industry, or asking for 
ideas and suggestions about solving 
problems. The Institute has several 
thousand of visitors yearly, mainly 
from members of allied industries, who 
come to discuss technical subjects. The 
letters and visitors, he said, bring the 
Institute into more intimate contact 
with and knowledge of the industry 
and its problems. 

Dr. Glidden discussed various types 
of raw materials and the problems they 
entail. He touched upon the need for in- 
suring that annual growth of pulpwood 
stands balances the annual drain, and 
the need for increasing the net growth 
if production expands beyond the pres- 
ent level. Proper cutting methods, rel 
forestation programs, and expansion of 
the use of waste paper are some of 
the means to be followed, he said. 

Dr. Forman said that processing cov- 
ers all the basic mill operations and 
many auxiliary operations from the 
wood room to the shipping department. 
Under this general heading he listed 
preparation of materials, pulping, 
bleaching, refining, treating, forming, 
drying, surfacing, finishing and oper- 
ating problems. 

Dr. Van den Akker said that the 
Institute had received a number of in- 
quiries on possible applications of the 
relatively new fields of ultrasonics, in- 
frared drying and dielectric or “elec- 
tronic” heating. It is possible to gen- 
erate sound of such incredibly high 
power, he declared, that a wad.of cot- 
ton held in the beam of sound will 
burst into flame. 

Dr. Sears divided his talk under 
three major headings: Raw materials 
specification, manufacturing control 
and production evaluation. Dr. Van 
Horn discussed characteristics of sul- 
phides and mercaptane and the prob- 
lems they create. 

Dr. Pearl spoke on by-products of 
the pulp industry and the possibility 
ot using materials now regarded as 
uneconomical to recover can be uti- 
lized. He discussed recent developments 
rig point to the achievement of this 
goal. 


EPMSA Meets 


Ho.yvoke, Mass.—The Eastern Paper 
Mill Suppliers Assn. held its regular 
month!y dinner meeting May 12, at 
the Roger Smith Hotel. Guest speaker 
Was Konald Astley, of the Highland 
Mfg. Co. 
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Everest Group Purchases 


Wausau Paper Mills Co. 


Wausau, Wis.—Sale of the Wausau 

Paper Mills Co., at Brokaw, Wis., to 
a group headed by D. C. Everest was 
announced May 18. Purchase price 
Was not announced. Everest, who is 
chairman of the board of the Mara- 
thon Corp., said the two firms would 
not be connected. A statement issued 
by the syndicate says in part: 
_ “One of the most important events 
in the industrial life of the community 
occurred this morning when the trans- 
fer of the ownership of the common 
and preferred stock of the Wausau 
Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, was made 
to D. C. Everest and associates. 

“Since the disastrous flood of 1941, 
there have been several rumors afloat 
as to the sale of the Brekaw mill, 
which has been in operation since 1901. 

“During the latter part of 1947 an 
option was given to an eastern con- 
cern for the purchase of the stock of 
the company, which also involved the 
payment of the notes which were is- 
sued to the stockholders for the money 
they had advanced from time to time 
to rehabilitate the property, particu- 
larly following the floods of 1938 and 
1941. This option was not exercised 
within the time limit and a further ex- 
tension of the option was made. This 
extension of the option expired as of 
March 7, 1948. 

“Shortly after that time Everest and 


some of his friends and business as- 
sociates became interested in inves- 
tigating the possibilities of the com- 
pany and an extension of the original 
option was secured to purchase the 
stock and notes under the terms and 
conditions previously granted to the 
eastern concern. 

“The business of the company will 
be continued on the same line of prod- 
ucts as heretofore, with the probable 
investment of considerably more money 
to install additional equipment and im- 
prove manufacturing conditions, par- 
ticularly in the bleach plant. 

“The officers and board of directors, 
who will look after the affairs of the 
company, are: Everest, president; 
Eugene G. Ingalls, vice-president and 
manager; Harold K. Knott, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager; and Glenn 
Stevens, secretary-treasurer. 

“The officers, together with the fol- 
lowing, will make up the board of di- 
rectors: N. F. Becker, Rhinelander ; 
D. B. Smith, Merrill; and F. J. Dvorak, 
Wausau. 

“Chester W. Cone will be in charge 
of woods operations and wood pur- 
chases. R. V. Perry and John Wood 
will continue in charge of the business 
of the Arrow Timber Co. (a wholly- 
owned subsidiary) in Calstock, Ont., 
Canada.” 





Tinker Urges Accuracy 
In Census Reporting 


New York —“At a meeting in this 
city on May 13, with trade association 
and other representative trade groups, 
J. C. Capt, director of the Bureau of 
the Census, reviewed in some @etail, 
progress on the Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1947 (green forms),” E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper & Pulp Ass’n., reports. 

“It was pointed out,” Tinker said, 
“that many of the forms sent to 250,- 
000 concerns have already been re- 
turned, and that preliminary tabula- 
tions of individual industry segments 
would be available by fall if a 90 to 
95 percent coverage were obtained in 
the near future. Stress was placed on 
the fact that this Census would pro- 
vide the first industrial statistics for 
individual cities and industrial areas 
compiled by the Census Bureau in eight 
years. 

“Item 12A. A principal problem the 
Census is faced with is that reports 
which have been returned have been 
received incomplete. For example, on 
Forms MC-14A, MC-14B and MC-72A, 
Item 12A, ‘Material for Parts, Con- 





tainers and Supplies (except fuels)’ 
has been left unanswered in many 
cases. This item is considered a criti- 
cal one from the standpoint of overall 
industry statistics, and care should be 
taken when filling in this section. 

“The Association has been informed 
separately by the Bureau of the Census 
that there have been cases where a 
mill or company has received a form 
covering a totally different and irrele- 
vant industry, and also that omissions 
have occurred in enclosing the pre- 
scribed number of forms to cover a 
mill’s manufactures. A mill may find 
that considerable additional work is in- 
volved if it does not have all the neces- 
sary forms available when reporting. 
Where cases such as this have arisen 
or do arise, the Bureau of the Census 
would appreciate being advised so that 
the situation may be corrected. Letters 
should be sent to Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion, Industry Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C.” 


Holyoke's Fuller Bank 
Corporator 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Frederic W. 
Fuller of Holyoke Card & Paper Co., 
has been elected a corporator of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings. 
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West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Revises Management Line-Up 


New York — Adam K. Luke was 
elected honorary chairman of the board 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
at a regular meeting of the directorate 
on May 18. Sidney M. Phelan, Jr., was 
named first vice-president, a newly 
created office; Joseph M. Wafer, vice- 
president and a director; and Law- 
rence Kavanaugh, treasurer, succeed- 
ing David Graham, resigned. 

Luke has been associated with the 
company since 1889. He served as 
treasurer and vice-president until his 
retirement as an officer of the company 
in 1945, since which time he was vice- 
chairman of the board until the death 
of his brother, Thomas Luke, May 12. 

Phelan has been vice-president in 
charge of sales; Wafer, general mana- 
ger of the industrial chemical 
division; and Kavanaugh, assistant 


sales 


treasurer. 

Luke, who has been associated with 
the company since 1889 and for many 
years 


served as and 


-chairman of 


treasurer 
president, has been 
the board since his 
officer of the company in 1945, His 
brother, Thomas Luke, was chairman 
of the board until his death last week. 
Sidney M. Phelan, Jr., 
in charge of since 
named first vice - president, a newly 
created office; Joseph M. Wafer, gen 
eral manager of the company’s indus 
trial chemical sales division, was elect 
ed a vice-president and 
Kavanagh, assistant 
urer, was elected treasurer 


\t the time the board an 
nounced that it had accepted the resig 
nation of David Graham, who 
served as treasurer since 1945. 

Phelan, who lives on Old Wire 
Road, Stamford, Conn., 
president of the 


vice 
vice 


retirement as an 


vice-pre sident 
1940, was 


Saics 


dire ctor, and 


Lawrence treas 
same 


has 


Mill 
St rved as vice 
Republic Paperboard 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and as vice-pres- 
ident of the Foster Box Board Co.. 
Utica, N. Y., before joining West Vir- 
ginia’s sales department in 1927. He is 
a member of the 

f the Kraft 
Paper Board 
Kraft Joard 

\\ afe Se 


. 
chemical 


executive committees 
Ass'n., National 


: 
and Fourdrinier 


Paper 
Ass'n . 
Institute 


who has been active in the 
field since 1917, cam 
into the organization in 1924 as a sales- 
man for the Industrial Chemical Com- 


pany, a subsidiary. 


sale > 


He has been gen 
eral manager of the company’s chemi 
cal sales division since December, 1943. 
Hic hives al River Road, New Milford 
N. J 

Kavanag! started as an office boy in 
1920, was named assistant to the 


April, 1945, and 


treas 


urer nN elected as 
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sistant - treasurer in September, 1946. 
He lives at 2844 Decatur Avenue. 

The comptroller’s office, heretofore 
under general supervision of the treas- 
urer, will now operate independently. 
Jotham R. Condit, who has served as 
comptroller since March, i938, will 
continue in that office. 


National Letter Writing 
Week Oct. 17-23 


New York — National Letter Writ- 
ing Week will be observed October 17- 
23, it has been announced by the spon- 
sors, the Paper Stationery & Tablet 
Mfrs. Ass’n. This year’s theme is 
“Your Letters Are Priceless.” 

\ new four-color poster has 
provided for free distribution to sta- 
tionery dealers through sponsoring sup- 
pliers. A poster in five colors 
will be distributed through post offices 
by the U.S. Post Office Department 

The following manufacturers spon 
sor National Letter Writing Week: 

Birmingham Paper Co., 
Aes Js. Sn ee: CA 
Pa.; Crane & Co., Inc., 
Eastern Tablet LCorp., Albany, N. Y.: 
Faton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
W. Fox Paper Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Hampshire Paper Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; Geo. B. Hurd, Inc., New York 
City; Kalamazoo stationery Co., Kala 
mazoo, Mich.; Knight Bros. Paper Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla Lakeside Central 
Co., Chicago, Ill.: Mid West Pape r & 


ola TIT 


i PRICELESS 
ees 
@ , 


NATIONAL LETTER WRITING WEEK 


Four-Color Poster 


been 


second 


Birmingham, 
Huntingdon, 
Dalton, Mass. ; 


(,e¢0 


Envelope Co., Marion, Ind.; Montag 
Bros., Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; and Old Col- 
ony Envelope Co., Westfield, Mass 

Also, Cowers Paper Co., Springticld, 
Mass.; Pratt & Austin Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; Puritan Stationery Co., [nc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sangamon Co., J ay- 
lorville, Ill.; Southern Central Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Southwest Tablet 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Springfield 
Photo Mount Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Wesley & Winter, Inc., Linden, N. J.; 
Western Paper Converting Co., Salem, 
Ore.; Western Tablet & Stationery 
Co Se Joseph, Mo.; White & Wy ckoff 
Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Arthur E, 
Wilson & Co., New York City; Write 
Right Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


N. Y. Stationery Show 


New York — Buying at the second 
annual New York stationery show at 
Hotel New Yorker, May 18-21, was 
brisk, according to both exhibiting 
manufacturers and buyers. Approxi- 
mately 545 department store stationery 
buyers and proprietors of small sta- 
tionery and gift shops attended, com- 
pared with 700 on the opening day 
last year. 

Exhibitors discounted the attendance 
and added that it was more 
than made up by more substantial pur 
chasing. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. introduced a 
new plastic device for dispensing paper 
cups in home bathrooms and kitchens 
to retail at $1.98. The product marks 
the company’s first entrance into the 
home market, with deliveries scheduled 
to begin in June. 

\ trend toward colored aluminum 
foil gift wrapping paper was notable 
in the f many manufacturers 
of household paper goods. New items 
in this category offered by the Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co. at from 
25 to 59 cents a unit attracted buyer 
interest. 

Puritan Stationery Co. showed a 
velour covered cabinet box containing 
border decaled writing paper for the 
first time since the war. The product 
will retail for $2. 


decrease 


spaces of 


Yale Forestry Summer Term 
June 28-September | | 


New Havex, Conn. — The summer 
term of the Yale School of Forestry 
will be held at the School's camp in the 
Great Mountain Forest, Litchfield 
County, Conn., from June 28 through 
September 11. 

Dean George A. Garratt has an 
nounced that 16 men, including gradu- 
ates of 12 different American colleges 
and universities and one student from 
India, are presently enrolled for the 
ll-week period of instruction im sur 
veying and mensuration. 

Instruction will be under the direc 
tion of Eugene V. Zumwalt, assistant 
professor of forestry at Yale, assisted 
by Joseph Tosi, Jr., Class of 1948 m 
the School of Forestry. 
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VICKERY DOCTORS 


are carefully laid out and en- 
gineered for each individual roll 
application. 

That is why they keep each 
roll surface in shape to do its 


best work at all times. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
South Walpole, Massachusetts 


7, 1948 





Paper Ass’n of New York 
Elects Slicklen President 


NEW YorK — The Paper Ass’n. of 
New York elected Charles J. Slicklen 
of Charles F. Hubbs & Co. president 
at its 46th annual meeting at Hotel 
Plaza on May 10. George F. Gray of 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Son was elected 
vice-president, Fine Paper Division; 
John J. Dillon of George W. Millar & 
Co., vice-president, Wrapping Paper 
Division ; Robert Schmidt of the Miller 
& Wright Paper Co., treasurer; and 
Irwin Slote, secretary. 

Elected to the board of directors in 
the several divisions were: Fine Paper 
Division — Fred Schlosser, Schlosser 
Paper Corp., and Charles H. Ris, Ris 
Paper Co. Wrapping Paper Division— 
Jack Glekel, Eagle Paper & Twine Co.; 
Charles F. Coy of Coy, Disbrow & 
Co., and Bernard B. Novasel of the 
Lachman Novasel Paper Co. Continu- 
ing members of the board of directors, 
in each division, whose terms have not 
yet expired are: Fine Paper Division— 
Charles E. Canfield, Canfield Paper 
Co.; Dewey Elish of M. M. Elish & 
Co.; A. A. Lotker, Majestic Paper 
Corp., and J. Cliff Marvin of Bulkley, 
Dunton & Co., Inc. Wrapping Paper 
Division—Harold R. Abbey, Columbia 
Paper Co.; Gustave C. Indruk of the 
Tappen & Indruk Co., and Irving 
Shavitz of the Majestic Paper & Twine 
Co. 

Wrapping Paper Division 

In the Wrapping Paper Division 
meeting Slicken presided, and also 
acted at moderator of the panel dis- 
cussion. The subjects presented, and 
the leaders of discussion in each in- 
stance, were the following: 

(1) “Advantages and desirability of 
price lists.” Presented by William M. 
Wetzel of Herbert A. Post, Inc. 

(2) “Elimination of unfair compe- 
tition through proper training of sales- 
men.” Presented by Charles A. Sulli- 
van of Chas. F. Hubbs & Co. 

(3) “The Super-Jobber. Does he 
have a place in the distribution pic- 
ture?” Presented by Joseph H. Simon, 
Ace Paper Co. 


Fine Paper Division 


In the Fine Paper Division meeting 
Gray presided and Charles V. Morris 
of Reinhold-Gould, Inc., acted as mod- 
erator of the panel discussion. The 
subjects presented, and the leaders of 
discussion, in each instance, were: 

(1) “The case for elimination of 
conflicting lines.” Presented by Leon 
Pomerance, Forest Paper Co. 

(2) “The case for expanding co-op 
warehousing projects.” Presented by 
A. A. Lotker, Majestic Paper Corp. 

(3) “Calling a halt on direct mill 
selling.” Presented by Nat Pohly of 
the Beekman Paper & Card Co. 
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(4) “A proposal—Established mill- 
market quotas for merchants.” Pre- 
sented by Myron P. Berman, Berman 
Paper Corp. 

The day’s events closed with the 
annual dinner. Presiding at the dinner 
was retiring president Paul K. Roth 
of the H. P. Andrews Paper Co., who 
introduced the secretary, Irwin Slote, 
who made his annual report. Gene 
Flack, sales counsel and advertising 
manager of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
was guest speaker. 


Paper and Its Products 
“Least Sensitive" 


WASHINGTON — Paper 
products constitute the 
tive” manufacturing industries to 
cyclical fluctuations in the level of 
business activity, according to Mel- 
ville J. Ulmer, of the Office of 
Business Economics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Analyzing the postwar trends in new 
business firms, and declines in num- 
ber of firms according to industry, he 
said the percent change in number of 
firms in the paper and products manu- 
facturing fields in relation to a ten per- 
cent change in business population was 
13, compared with 30 percent for 
manufacturing as a whole. 


and paper 
“least sensi- 


Flood Control Facing 
Senate Battle 


Hotyoke, Mass.—Legal representa- 
tives of paper manufacturers in this 
area who have shown keen interest in 
measures to prevent recurrence of the 
disastrous 1936 flood have been in- 
formed that the $640,253,000 flood con- 
trol and navigation project money bill, 
which contains funds for this area, is 
facing a fight in the Senate. Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin has stated that he 
favors cutting $200,000,000 from the 
Senate total. Earlier, Senator Reed of 
Kansas said that passage of the bill as 
it stands would not be in keeping with 
the Republican pledge to reduce Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget by $2,000,000,- 
000. 


Stainless Steel Exhibit 
Opens In New York City 


New YorK—A permanent Stainless 
Steel Industry Exhibit sponsored by 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
which is open to the public, without 
charge, was opened in the Architects’ 
Samples Building, 101 Park Avenue, 
on May 21. Only a block distant from 
Grand Central Terminal and from the 
Airlines Terminal, and a _ ten-minute 
cab ride from Pennsylvania Station, 


the exhibit is a “must,” not only 
the sight-seeing public, but more | 
ticularly for technical men in the 
per industry and others interest 
the production and _ application 
stainless steel to industrial needs. 
Commenting upon the exhibit, G: 
S. Rose, secretary of the Institute, s 
“Stainless steel production in the | 
increased from 42,000 tons in 192» 
over 500,000 tons last year. Th« 
‘stainless steel’ denotes a large family, 
a group of some 30 alloy steels ich 
resemble each other, yet differ wiclely 
in characteristics and use. The family 
resemblance is based upon the fact that 
all contain chromium in addition to 
iron and carbon. The chromium in 
this combination makes the steel stain- 
less. Nickel is an important component 
of many grades. Advantages of stain- 
less steel have opened new vistas of 
industrial and commercial development 
Its great resistance to heat and cor- 
rosion, high strength and enduring fin- 
ish is giving it increasing usage in 
paper mill equipment.” 


Empire State Paper Ass'n. 
To Meet on June 9 


Ausurn, N. Y.—The Second quar- 
terly meeting of the Empire State 
Paper Assn., for 1948 will be held at 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., June 
9. 

Principal guest speaker will be Philip 
O. Deitsch, managing director of the 
Gummed Paper Ass’n. W. G. (Bill) 
Leathers of NPTA will give the latest 
reports from “The Paper Front,” while 
H. George Buck will make a report 
concerning the Fall Outing and Meet- 
ing at Whiteface Inn, to be held Sep- 
tember 16-18. W. B. Dunning, secre- 
tary, reports. 


Burlap Bag Exporters 
To See Uncle Sam 


WASHINGTON—A meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the burlap bag export 
trade with Government representatives 
has been called for May 27 in Wash- 
ington to consider export licensing 
problems. 

Limitations placed on_ shipment 
abroad of new and used burlap bags 
will be considered. Meantime, the im- 
proved burlap supply situation, it was 
said by the Office of International 
Trade, has made it possible to lift all 
restrictions on exports for the remain- 
der of the second quarter. Originally 
the quota limit was 300,000. 


Seeking Longer New England 
Vacation Season 


Boston — The industrial committee 
of the New England Council has sent 
letters to New England paper manu- 
facturers urging extension of the va- 
cation season. It points out that plant 
shutdowns concentrated in July, a pol- 
icy adopted in the war years, impose 4 
heavy burden on resorts and transpor- 
tation services and urges extension (0 
June through September. 
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The sulfite process, developed by the 
American, Tilghman, in 1867, was a 
revolutionary step forward in general en- 
lightenment, since it brought paper and, 
hence, reading matter within reach of 
all. It made possible the production of 
paper from cheap wood in place of costly 


rags which were previously required. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT ULTRAMARINE BLUE 


ULTRAMARINE BLUE is the finest clear 
blue pigment for paper coating and wall- 
paper printing. It has excellent light 
fastness, resistance to alkali and it dis- 
perses readily in water. 

ULTRAMARINE BLUE is one of the 
cheaper and better coloring materials for a 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Heller & Merz Department 


Chicago Boston 


wide range of industrial purposes requir- 
ing bright-toned blues. It is compatible 
with both casein and starch and is avail- 
able in both dispersible and pulp form. 

Your Calco representatives will gladly 
give you full information on ULTRAMARINE 
BLUE and other Calco colors for paper. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey - 


Philadelphia Charlotte 





Providence 


Nekoosa-Edwards OKs 
Cottrell Precipitator 


NeExkoosa, Wis. — Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co. this week reported excellent 
results from the operation of a Cottrell 
electrical precipitator in the local kraft 
pulp mill. 

Tests indicate that slightly more 
than 95 percent of the chemical in the 
gases leaving the recovery furnace and 
going to the boiler stack has been re- 
claimed. Nuisance caused by the dis- 
charge of the chemical into the atmos- 
phere has been eliminated almost en- 
tirely, reports state, and the company 
has reduced its chemical purchases to 
make up for the losses. 

The precipitator has an over-all 
height of 55 feet, and the functional 
part of the equipment is housed by a 
tile shell 28 feet long and 21% feet 
wide. The internal parts are of steel, 
and corrosion is held to a minimum 
because the gases are kept above the 
dew point. An extremely high voltage, 


up to 70,000, is used. To obtain this ~ 


voltage, alternating current at 440 volts 
is stepped up to the voltage required 
by means of transformers and is 
changed to unidirectional current by 
means of mechanical rectifiers. 

The dry type of Cottrell precipitator 
was installed in the Nekoosa mill to 
remove sodium salts from the gas 
stream from the combustion engineer- 
ing recovery furnace. The high volt- 
age current employed in the precipita- 
tor ionizes the chemicals in the gas and 
causes them to be deposited on col- 
lecting electrodes. The chemical is 
knocked off from the electrodes by 
means of automatic air-operated “rap- 
pers,” into hoppers at the bottom of 
the precipitator. It is then conveyed 
through steam jacketed screws to a 
dissolving tank. 

The reclaimed chemical from the dis- 
solver tank below the precipitator is 
pumped back into the recovery process 
where it is used to make up the cook- 
ing liquor for the digesters. Laboratory 
tests have shown that the reclaimed 
chemical is 85 percent salt cake or 
sodium sulphite—the make-up chemi- 
cal normally purchased to operate the 
Nekoosa pulp mill. 


Belanger Sues For Royalties 


Cuicaco, Ill—Alton Box Board Co. 
was named defendant in a suit filed in 
the U.S. District Court on May 12 for 
$1,100,000 in royalties alleged to be 
due him, by Albert P. Belanger,, who 
claims he went to work for the com- 
pany as a development and designing 
engineer under an agreement that he 
would receive a salary and a royalty of 
five percent on sales of products using 
his patented inventions. His suit says 
that he was paid the salary, but re- 
ceived no share of sales totaling 22 
million dollars from 1943 to 1947. 

The defendant firm, a Delaware cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Alton, 
lll., is headed now by F. B. Ijams of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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State Dep’t Acts on 
Swedish. Tax, Knowlton Told 


WaTERTOWN, N. Y.—The State De- 
partment has informed Knowlton Bros., 
that it is looking into the Swedish 
wood pulp situation in an effort to pro- 
tect the American businessman. 

Acting on the request of Senator 
Irving M. Ives (R-N.Y.), Charles E. 
Bohlen, counselor to the Secretary of 
State, wrote to David C. Knowlton, 
vice-president of Knowlton Brothers, 
Inc., outlining the American position 
on Sweden’s export tax on wood pulp. 

Knowlton had complained to Ives 
that his business was suffering because 
of the $14-a-ton tax on Swedish pulp 
shipped to the U.S. The prices of 
Swedish pulp are, therefore, “prohibi- 
tively high,” and put U.S. paper mills 
which do not produce their own pulp 
at a serious disadvantage, Knowlton 
said. For these reasons, he protested 
aid to Sweden under the ECA pro- 
gram. 

Bohlen said that the American gov- 
ernment had made informal represen- 
tations against the Swedish tax when 
it was first imposed in 1946. 

When the Swedish government re- 
cently contemplated increasing the tax, 
the American embassy in Stockholm 
made further representations, and the 
contemplated increase will now not be 
made effective, Bohlen said. 

“As a matter of general concern to 
the American business community, this 
department has inquired into the 
Swedish wood pulp situation, as a re- 
sult of government measures and the 
practices of certain cartel groups,” 
Bohlen wrote. “While the department 
has not found adequate grounds on 
which to base formal representations 
to the Swedish government, neverthe- 
less the department is continuing to 
follow the situation very closely for 
the purpose of giving maximum effec- 
tiveness to the principles enunciated in 
the draft charter for an international 
trade organization.” 

Bohlen said such a charter would 
give U.S. businessmen and the Amer- 
ican government a formal procedure 
for making complaints concerning re- 
strictive practices in other member 
countries. 


Boom Boats Serving As 
Marine Bulldozers 


Vancouver, B. C. — Sixteen - foot 
boomboats developed during the war 
are being used as marine bulldozers in 
booming logs in British Columbia. 

The boats are eight feet wide and 
are powered by 100-horsepower motors. 
This type of craft was pioneered in 
1946 by the Comox Logging Co. at 
Ladysmith, B. C., which used them to 
aid in the bundling of logs. They were 
adopted in preference to the smaller 


flat raft method of log transportat 

By developing the “bundle method” 
of rafting timber the company was ahi 
to tie in steel cables 40 to 50 logs and 
remove some of the major headaciies 
in handling smaller logs. Logs ar¢ 
pushed near the bundling machine, a 
huge A-frame powered by steam and 
hung with a network of cables. After 
the logs are rolled up into a bundk 
and tied with steel bands, the bundles 
are towed* away and assembled for 
towing te,¢he mill. 

The marine bulldozers, sturdily built 
of yellow cedar and gum wood and 
sheathed with strips of iron, work in 
the midst of loose logs pushing them 
right up to the frame for bundling. 

As the stands of huge trees which 
once dotted the B.C. coast vanish this 
new method of booming assumes a 
greater importance to B.C. logging 
operators who must use the smaller 
timber now available. 


Field Retiring August 1; 


Vickers, Successor 


Victoria, B. C. — P. W. Field will 
retire on August 1 after 20 years’ serv- 
ice with the Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Co., Ltd. John Vickers joins the ex- 
ecutive staff of the company June 1 
and will succeed Field on August | as 
general sales manager. 
~ Field was manager of the Vancouver 
branch of the Sidney organization for 
over 15 years. He was appointed to 
the board of directors in 1942, a posi- 
tion he held until the recent reorgan- 
ization of the company. —— 

At the time of reorganization ™m 
1946 he was appointed general sales 
manager in Victoria. 

Long a member of Rotary, Field 
also has been active in the B. C. Prod- 
ucts Bureau of the Vancouver Board 
of Trade, serving as its chairman in 
1940 and 1941. In 1938 and 1939, he 
was chairman of the Granville Island 
branch of the Canadian Mfr’s. Ass'n. 
He was also prominent in municipal 
activities in West Vancouver, serving 
two terms as reeve in 1943-44, It is 
his intention to return to West Van- 
couver upon retirement. 

Vickers was B.C. manager of the 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., for 
the past 14 years. 


Harry E. Gould Aids N. Y. 
Golden Anniversary Plans 


New York—Harry E. Gould, prest- 
dent of Reinhold-Gould, Inc., has been 
named to the group planning the 
Golden Anniversary celebration of the 
City of New York. 
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WILL EMBODY ALL THES 
MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


GQ 


1, All air is filtered. 


2. Thoroughly air tight heared 
casings and piping. 


3. Higher air temperature.’ 


4. Graduated and easily in- 
terchangeable orifices. 


5. Air also supplied to Dryer 
Felt Pockets. 


6. Front drop pipes are 
installed inside frames 
where possible for safety 
of operator. 


Reduced reproduction of 
advertisement published 
in 1947 issues of lead- 
ing trade magazines. 


| 


When compare the modern 
ROSS.GREWIN System with those we 
installed years ago, you will appreciate 
the value of the many improvements 
that have been made in recent years. 


Our long experi gained from in- 
stalling ROSS. GREWIN Systems on 
nearly 400 machines enabled us to im- 
prove the design and construction to 
assure a system which now retains its 


high original effectiveness indefinitely. 


¢ To get the full, lasting benefits of 
(these six major improvements, make 
‘sure that your new ROSS-GREWIN 
System is —- constructed to in- 
corporate them. 


Your nearest ROSS office will gladly 
furnish complete detailed information. 


No past accomplishment is ever 
considered "'good enough" for 
ROSS engineers. ROSS Systems cre 
continually being improved to pro- 
vide increasing measures of eco- 
nomical efficiency in the production 
of pulp and paper. These addi- 
tional features and design changes 
and improvements in ROSS Systems 
are planned to keep pace with 
changes in mills and machine de- 
signs, production and operating 
methods, basic materials and fin- 
ished products. 


7. Centrifugal type Compres- 
sor with hand-wheel oper- 
ated volume damper, which 
allows instantaneous and 
accurate adjustment of air 
pressure to suit the grade 
of paper being produced. 


The 7 major improvements now em- 
bodied in the design and operation 
of the ROSS-GREWIN System are 
typical of other ROSS systems. If it 
is new and needed you can be sure 
ROSS will supply it. 


Perhaps your ROSS-GREWIN Sys- 
tem can be revamped to provide 
some or all of these new features 
at relatively small cost. 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


350 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


201 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO-6 + 79 Milk Street, BOSTON-9 + 9225 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT- 4 + 1231 E. Seventh Street, LOS ANGELES - 21 
ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL 19, CANADA + CARRIER-ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


May 27, \948 
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Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1948 
With paper production continuing to 
break records and paperboard follow- 
ing closely behind, conditions appear 
to indicate that the supply has caught 
up with the demand on an over-all 
basis. Exceptions to this seem to be 
almost nation-wide in the under supply 
of newsprint, kraft, butchers, and toilet 
tissue. Some relief was noted in kraft 
by the NAPA’s reporter who found 
spot kraft tonnage plentiful around 
Chicago where converters were resell- 
ing paper not needed because of re- 
duced operations. “It is interesting to 
note,” he said, “that such converters 
are however accepting all kraft ton- 
nage within their allocations, that no 
mills seem to be offering contract ton- 
nage over any length of time, and dis- 
tributors are still operating on short 
supply. Retail figures maintain a price 
range of approximately 10c to 18c a 
pound.” 


Also reporting for the Midwest, John 
L. Richey of the P&TA finds that in 
both wrapping paper and fine paper 
operations, paper and paper products 
are in ample supply on all items ex- 
cepting kraft, butchers, large bags and 
toilet tissue, although toilet tissue has 
eased up in supply very substantially, 
also on sulphite bond which while not 
in full supply is very much more ample. 


That the newsprint supply has eased 
considerably is borne out by the several 
news items carried in this section. 
European imports show continued 
gains with numerous spot offers at high 
prices finding no takers. Canadian pro- 
duction is set for greater gains as a 
result of speeding up existing equip- 
ment through a change in design of 
paper machine headboxes. 


In the fine paper field, rag grades 
can be had for the asking, the NAPA 
finds, with continued pressure for im- 
proved quality being passed on by the 
mills to their pulp suppliers. “While 
no rejections of pulp have been re- 
ported to date, this becomes a possibil- 
ity as mills find themselves able to pro- 
duce more paper than they can sell. 


TRENDS 


Extreme pressure both for quality and 
price is being put on suppliers of rags, 
and some mills are able to wait the 
situation out. 

Sulphite grades continue to improve 
in availability and quality, the Louis- 
ville, Ky., reporter found, while from 
Cincinnati, the P&TA found sulphite 
bond not in full supply but much more 
ample. The New York market indi- 
cates short supply of sulphite, par- 
ticularly No. 4. The Far West reports 
improved stocks. 

Considerable stress has been experi- 
enced by fine paper manufacturers dur- 
ing the last quarter as a result of the 
softening of the rag content field, the 
problems of high-priced overseas pulp, 
high prices of cuttings, competition 
with the product of integrated mills, 
and lowered production. It is consid- 
ered certain that these companies will 
continue to resist the high prices of 
European pulp, to seek to restrict their 
operations, to buy legitimate domestic 
pulp and to cut their costs through 
lower priced raw materials. 


TABLE 1. 


has yet been made regarding third- 
quarter prices, nor has agreement been 
signed between the Government and 
producers on export and home deliy- 
eries of pulp. 

Prices for Finnish pulp will be main- 
tained at second-quarter levels as a 
contribution to price stabilization, this 
despite industry wage boosts of Janu- 
ary and April and economic difficulties 
under which Finland is struggling. 

Imports of wood pulp as taken from 
APPA statistics show an increase for 
the first four months of the year of 
146,642 tons against the comparative 
period of 1947. Of the total increase, 
106,892 tons came from Europe, the 
remainder from Canada, Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Mexico, princi- 
pally Canada. (See Tables 1 and 2 and 
a) 


Waste Paper 


The market continues soft particu- 
larly on low bulky grades, even while 
mills are reported purchasing substan- 


EUROPEAN WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


(In Short Tons) 


Bleached Sulphite 

seeker ela 
Paper 
Grades 

. 27,541 


Non-paper_ Unbleached 
Grades Sulphite 
12,417 207,059 


23,724 293,096 


1946 
1947 


1948 


January 


28,317 
February 


54,210 
15,448 
11,675 


Bleached Unbleached 
Sulphate Sulphate 


23,484 260,434 
64,103 324,548 


Ground- 
wood Soda 


29,409 0 
29,434 0 


Total 
560,344 
793,693 


4,424 
6,932 
5,061 

149 


26,599 
34,048 
22,918 
14,129 


2,736 
2,630 





lst 4 months 1948 23,39 


** Preliminary. 


Wood Pulp 


With lumber prices rising, freight 
rates up again and new wage scales 
in effect, mills dependent on market 
pulp for supply await announcements 
of domestic and Canadian third-quar- 
ter prices with concern. Reports are 
that they might not vary greatly, but 
actual figures are not expected for 
another ten days. 

Swedish prices are reported as un- 
changed and firm. No announcement 


109,650 


o | ocoooo 


16,566 97,694 5,366 


tial tonnages of news and mixed for 
inventory. Pulp substitutes also are 
reported a little weaker with mills look- 
ing for quality and better prices. Old 
containers continue to be relatively 
scarce, the mills purchasing all avail- 
able. About 30 percent more of the 
container grades are being consumed 
by Eastern mills today than 1946's, and 
about 17 percent more than 1947’s, the 
E.C.C. reports. Collections of old cor- 
rugated, too, are much higher. Mills 


TABLE 2.—NORTH AMERICAN WOOD PULP IMPORTS 


(Short Tons) 


INCLUDES: CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, LABRADOR, MEXICO 


Bleached Sulphite 


Paper 
Grades 
190,187 


Non-paper 
Grades 
142,399 


189,775 
224,882 
15,876 
17,165 
22,784 
16,126 
71,951 
* Revised 


** Preliminary 
Source: Department of Commerce 
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Unbleached 


Bleached 
Sulphate 
44,760 


Unbleached 
Sulphate 
104,179 
137,472 


153,010 


Sulphite 
372,279 


411,512 
438,447 
34,917 
33,916 


42,346 
38,904 


12,026 
10,985 
15,749 
11,882 


150,082 50,642 


Groundwood 
194,865 12,017 


220,776 
279,512 
25,053 
14,402 
20,755 
29,437 


89,647 


; Total 
nings t 
Screening 1,081,804 


14,484 1,245,084 


14,255 1,537,955 


123,795 
109,839 
151,742 
139,212 
titi 
524,588 


1,058 
1,334 
1,454 
1,197 


5,043 
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ONLY THE KIDDER MERCHANT MODEL 
SLITTER HAS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Modern design—completely 
anti-friction throughout. 


Shear cut style — surface wind — 
clean, dustless cuts so accurate 


the rolls practically fall apart. 
Speeds up to 1200 fpm. 


Automatic roll diameter setting 


device. 


Pneumatic counter balancing 


and top riding roll lifting device. 
Water cooled friction brake. 


No vibration — frame and parts 


are of heavy, rugged construction. 


Widths 42” and 52”. 


For low cost, low maintenance, high 
speed slitting, get the facts on the 
Kidder Merchant Model Slitter. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, INC. 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Cc. P. ROBINSON MACHINERY SERVICE COMPANY 


Special Representative to Paper Mills on Slitters and Rewinders P. O. Box 33, Los Angeles 11, California 
Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


A. E. MARCONETTI, INC. —11 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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TABLE 3.—U. 


Mechanical 
Unbleached 


Mechanical 
Screenings 
324 


29,437 324 

Source U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
are purchasing all the well-packed well- 
sorted old corrugated offered them by 
dealers, and are having to reduce in- 
ventories to meet production. It does 
seem, the ECC states, that collections 
should exceed consumption. 

For the first 20 weeks of the year, 
collections were 2.8 percent above 
1947’s and 13 percent ahead of 1946. 

Prices are unchanged. 


Cottons 
No change in the quiet condition of 
this market is evident. Cuttings come 
forward at a slow pace, buying is light, 
and prices are maintained. Unbleached 
muslins enjoyed fair activity with the 
market reported as strong. 


Roofing rags are holding at lowered 
levels with buying slow. 


Indexes 


The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended May 15 fell to 
148.9 from 151.2 in the preceding week, 
compared with 145.4 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1947. Index of pa- 
perboard production dipped to 194.9 
from 201.0 in the previous week, com- 
pared with 185.0 in the corresponding 
week of 1947, 

Comparative indexes for paper and 
paperboard production as reported by 
the APPA in Table I herewith, ~ 


Sulphite 
Unbleached 
38,904 
5,088 
6,587 


50,579 


Sulphite 
Bleached 
(Rayon & 
Spec. Grades) 
16,126 
330 
1,180 


Sulphite 

Bleached 

(Others) 
21,675 
296 
3,851 


25,822 


Chemical 
Screenings 
873 


873 . 17,636 


tion. In the Southern region, despite 
prolonged and excessive rainfall, suff- 
cient wood has been available to main- 
tain production at satisfactory levels, 
although pulpwood stocks—character- 
istically low at all times in relation to 
consumption—were on February 29 at 
their lowest point since June 1946. A 
few mills borrowed wood from neigh- 
boring plants in order to maintain out- 
put when stormy weather held up their 
wood deliveries during parts of Feb- 
ruary and March. 


Record Canadian Pulpwood Cut 

A news report from Montreal to the 
A.P. and P.A. states that a_ record 
1947-1948 pulpwood cut may go as 
high as 10 millions cords, thus allow- 
ing many Canadian pulp companies to 
bring their pulpwood inventories back 
to normal, for the first time since be- 
fore the war. 

It was further stated that chief rea- 
sons for this record cut were almost 
ideal weather conditions and a labor 
force which reached a peak of 80,000 
men in the latter part of November. 
Altogether, 192,000 men were engaged 
in pulpwood operations in 1947-1948. 

Though the dispatch advised that 
most of this pulpwood would be con- 
sumed in Canadian pulp mills, an in- 
crease in United States imports of 
Canadian pulpwood in the first quarter 


Oooo 


TASLE I.—INDEX OF PAPER AND PAPER BOARD PRODUCTION 


AMERICAN 
May 
15 
1948 
100.4 
100.0 


Paper* nis 
Paperboard 


* Revised figure. 
* This does not include 


greater than last year’s although because of 
luction ratio is lower. 


Pulpwood Supplies Adequate 


The procurement of pulpwood 
throughout the country continues gen- 
erally adequate for near capacity wood 
pulp production, the A.P.A. advises. 
Mill stocks of wood in fact have be- 
come so abundant in certain areas, par- 
ticularly in the Lake States and por- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, that 
there has been a tendency to retard 
logging activities in those regions. Ir 
the Lake States area where 
activities have proceeded satisf ictorily, 
notwithstanding severe weather with 
heavy snow continuing through March, 
there is a growing conviction that 
present resurgence of competitive pric- 
ing in the industry makes it unwise to 
further accumulate high priced 
materials. Regional integrat*d mills 
are expected, therefore, to make deep- 
er inroads-into their large inventories. 
In New England, pulpwood in pleni- 
tude is reported, with weather through- 
out March favorable for its accumula- 


logging 


the 


Taw 
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PAPER & 


**102.4 


mills producing newsprint exclusively 


3.3 percent 


PULP 
May 
g 


ASS'N. 
May May 
17 18 
1947 
105.3 
102.4 


1948 


OLS 


lonnage 
1948 


production Was 
capacity, this 


8.0 percent 
year's pro- 


increas m 
of this year 1s to be noted. In com- 
parison to the first quarter of last year, 
imports have increased 162,000 cords 
or 41 per cent. 


Colorado and Eastern Montana 
Pulp Timber Available 


The Forest Service of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., has prepared a (1844 of 
May 3) giving preliminary informa- 
tion on obtaining wood supplies from 
national forests in Colorado and east- 
ern Montana, the A.P. & P.A. reports. 
The into detail, giving 
types of quantities available 
operating conditions, descriptions of 
individual chances and prospective 
ducers. 


release 


re lease 


o 
goes 


wood, 


pro- 
Legends of Colorado 1nd east- 
ern Montana areas showing where the 
chances are located are included with 
the release. More detailed information 
of the operating chances is available 
from Regional Forester, Denver, Co‘v.. 
and the Regidnal Forester, Missoula, 
Mont. 


Unbleached 


S. WOOD PULP IMPORTS—APRIL 1948 


Sulphate Sulphate 


Bleached 
18,184 
149 


Soda 


11,882 1,807 


3,964 
10,165 


26,011 18,333 1,807 


U. S. Woodpulp Production 
Scores Six Percent Rise 


An upward trend in new supply of 
wood pulp available to United States 
consumers was registered in the first 
quarter of 1948, Fred G. Stevenot, 
president, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Bellingham, Wash., has reported. 
In comparison with the opening quar- 
ter of 1947, production of domestic 
pulp mills scored a 6 percent increase 
of 185,000 tons. Pulp production in the 
United States amounted to 3,107,000 
tons during the first quarter of 1948, 
against 2,922,000 tons in the 1947 pe- 
riod. Production of chemical pulps in- 
creased substantially, but manufacture 
of mechanical pulp, important ingredi- 
ent in newsprint, was lower this year, 
486,000 tons against 516,000 tons a 
year ago. 


Indicating the declining importance 
of Europe as a source of market pulp 
for this country, United States Pulp 
Producers Association points out that 
for the full year 1947, pulp from over- 
seas accounted for only 21 percent of 
apparent domestic consumption of all 
market pulp in comparison with 47 per- 
cent in 1939, 


NSA April Statistics 


Production in Canada during April 
1948 amounted to 385,606 tons and 
shipments to 380,843 tons. Production 
in the United States was 69,371 tons 
and shipments 69,199 tons. The output 
in Newfoundland was 32,643 tons and 
shipments were 27,798 tons, making 4 
total North American production of 
487,620 tons and shipments of 477,840 
tons compared with production of 470, 
812 tons and shipments of 480,851 tons 
in April 1947. North American produc- 
tion in April 1948 exceeded that ot 
any April on record. 


The Canadian mills produced 36,320 
tons more in the first four months ot! 
1948 than in the first four months of 
1947, an increase of 2.5 percent. Th 
output in the United States was 15,91" 
tons or 5-1 percent below that in the 
first four months of 1947. In New 
foundland, production was 9,142 tons 
or 7.4 percent less, making a net im 
of 13,268 tons or 0.7 p rcent 
more than in the first four mot 
1947, also greater than in any prec 
ing similar period. 


crease 


ths ot 


< ‘ 
Stocks of newsprint at the e! 


April were 93,467 tons at C: vdian 
mills, 6,478 tons at U. S. mills, ane 
69,312 tons at Newfoundland m 
combined total of 169,257 tons, 
pared with 159,477 tons on Mar 
1948, and 218,957 tons at th 

April 1947. 
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that completely tames tough variables 


/ <M At the Brown Co.’s new Kraft Mill in Berlin, N. H., 


Baume and level of the dissolving tank are con- 


‘on mene WG Le iN, Up trolled by two of the instruments on the recovery 
TROL RECORD 30 4 V7 furnace control cabinet shown above. 

shows how weak 42% 

liquor input is made 


= fon Oe eek te Ee LY Foxboro Automatic Dissolving Tank Control is a 
~> aa Co. Kraft simple, practically fool-proof system that pays 
: off in two ways: (1) it provides continuous draw-off 
of uniform quality raw green liquor to the recaus- 
4H THE CONTROL ticising plant and (2) saves valuable time con- 
RECORD BELOW sumed in manual, batch operation. Its accuracy is 
oe I ow = demonstrated by the typical chart records repro- 

solving tank ismain- << duced at the left. 
tine SSS . Such accuracy in dissolving tank control is not 
EF SSRAN produced by an ordinary application of ordinary 
instruments. It calls for the unique advantages of 
Foxboro Model 40 Controllers plus the ingenuity 
of engineers intimately acquainted with pulp and 

paper processing. 
With the development of this integrated, ac- 
REtEE ss RTL LH) curate control system, the pulp and paper industry 
Raat ee AUR PT HTH TTT TT advances another step closer to completely-auto- 
matic processing and all its production advantages. 
Many of the steps toward this objective have been 
taken with the help of just such Foxboro develop- 
ments as this. Why not discuss its features with 
a Foxboro pulp and paper mill engineer? Write 
The Foxboro Company, 114 Neponset Avenue, 

Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


we4 BORO Te EEO) 
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Newsprint Consumption 


Daily newspapers reporting to the 
ANPA consumed 342,572 tons of news- 
print in April 1948 compared with 297,- 
461 tons in April 1947 and 258,984 
tons in April 1946. This was an in- 
crease in April 1948 over April 1947 
or 15.2% and an increase over April 
1946 of 32.3%. 

The total estimated newsprint con- 
sumption in the United States for April 
1948 was 447,807 tons which includes 
all kinds of uses of newsprint. For the 
first four months of 1948 it is estimated 
to be 1,675,046 tons. During the first 
four months of 1948 the reporting 
newspapers used 1,281,410 tons of 
newsprint, an increase of 13.9% over 
the first four months of 1947 and an 
increase of 32.0% over the first four 
months of 1946. 


Newsprint Problem Eased 


Charles E. Moreau, chairman of the 
Newsprint Committee of the National 
Editorial Ass’n., reported at the N. E. 
A. Convention in Pinekurst, N. C., 
May 7, that the newsprint problem has 
relaxed for most of the weekly news- 
paper publishers of the country the 
ANPA advises. 

He reported that a newsprint ques- 
tionnaire was recently sent out to the 
4,370 weekly newspaper members of 
the N. E. A. Only 96 replied that they 
would be short of newsprint in 1948— 
a total of 490 tons. Mr. Moreau said, 
“That is a trifling amount (not for 
those who may be short) out of the 
more than 4,000,000 tons of newsprint 
used in the country.” 


General Improvement In 
Supply-Demand Relationship 


All previous quarterly production 
records in the pulp and paper industry 
were broken in the first three months 
of this year, resulting in further gen- 
eral improvement in the supply-demand 
relationship for practically all grades 
and items of paper, board and products, 
according to the Dept. of Commerce 
Pulp and Paper Industry Report for 
May. 

W. L. Neubrech, Chief of the Pulp 
and Paper Unit, said reports from 
various parts of the country indicated 
that during April and early May the 
market appeared to reach a state of 
near balance, with exceptions noted for 
newsprint and kraft paper and bags. 
Other items, such as toilet tissue, are 
reported scarce in localized areas. 

The over-all improved condition in 
paper supply should not be construed 
to indicate a soft market, Mr. Neu- 
brech stressed, since mill allocation re- 
mains for most manufacturers on most 
grades. Allocations, however, have been 
increased, deliveries are more prompt, 
and desired specifications and better 
qualities are more easily obtainable. 


Production Statistics 


Paper 


For the week ended May 8, 1948, production of paper by approximately 256 primary pa; 


members of six divisional associations of the AP&PA—was 


received 102.5 per cent of capacity. 


Stocks on hand were the equivalent of 6.1 


101.6 per cent of capacity, 


days pr 


Unfilled orders of reporting mills amounted to 16.2 days production and were 265.6 per 


stock on hand. 


Paperboard 


Weekly 


Production 

New Orders .. 
Unfilled Orders 
Per cent of Activity 
Per cent of Activity 


Current 
Year to Date 


statistics in tons as supplied by the N. 


P. Association: 

Weeks Ended 
r— Paacininns 
May 15 May 8 

1948 1948 
188,745 191,787 
155,789 213,822 
385,907 418,994 
100% 


Newsprint 


North American productions totals reported through the NSB and 


Production 
Tons 


487,620 
1,861,069 
1,847,801 
1,688,438 
1,364,145 


April . 
Four Months 


“ 


Paper merchants, as well as most 
mill executives, are optimistic con- 
cerning the remainder of 1948, Mr. 
Neubrech said. The consensus appears 
to be that the market, with respect 
to supply, demand, inventories, and 
prices has leveled off, and will main- 
tain a more modest upward trend than 
the plotted chart lines have shown since 
the end of 1945. Production and supply 
of paper board and products is ex- 
pected to keep pace with over-all indus- 
trial and economic activity, and a 
steady market for several months may 
be looked for. 

Paper merchants in various sections 
of the country advised Commerce De- 
partment Field Offices that during April 
and early May allotments from mills 
were increased on most grades, and 
that in some instances items have been 
removed from allotment. 

According to the Department report 
paper is rapidly approaching a com- 
petitive market and merchants are 
“cleaning” stocks and watching inven- 
tories closely. Some wholesalers state 
that mills have caught up on merchants’ 
orders faster than anticipated, with 
the result that distributors’ receipts are 
tending to exceed their deliveries. 

Paper production in the first quarter 
of 1948 showed a greater advance over 
the same period of 1947 than did paper- 
board, Mr. Neubrech pointed out. Ag- 
gregate paper production, amounting 
to 2,785,000 tons in the first 3 months 
of 1948, was 6.6 percent above the 
same period a year ago, while paper- 
board output of 2,345,000 tons in- 
creased 3.4 percent over the first quar- 
ter of 1947. 

Only item in the paper group to 
record a decline during the quarter 
was newsprint, which dropped 5 per- 
cent below the first quarter of 1947. In- 
creased output of other grades ranged 


U.B.A. 
Tons 
417,929 
1,567,544 
1,505,406 
1,339,887 
1,049,274 


Shipments 
A, os 


Total 
Tons 


477,840 
1,793,518 
1,790,586 
1,635,229 
1,307,503 


Export 
Tons 
35,339 

128,849 

198,836 

218,852 

194,790 


Canada 
Tons 
24,572 
97,125 
86,344 
76,490 
63,439 


from approximately 1 percent for fine 
paper up to 30 percent for tissue papers, 
over production in the first three 
months of last year. Mr. Neubrech said 
that the 5 percent drop in newsprint 
output was due to conversion in past 
months of a few former newsprint 
machines to other types of papermak- 
ing. It is probable, however, that news- 
print output during the remainder of 
this year will go up moderately over 
the first quarter level, as the result of 
new facilities, including purchase by 
groups of newspaper publishers of 
West Coast paper mills, for production 
of newsprint. 

In the printing field, book publishers, 
magazine publishers, and commercial 
printers are now reasonably well served 
with paper needs. By and large, book 
publishers were the first major con- 
sumers of paper to secure most of their 
paper needs after the war. The maga- 
zine publishers were probably the sec- 
ond to obtain substantially larger sup- 
plies of paper. In some cases this was 
accomplished through purchase ol 
paper mills by the magazine publisher. 
However, the commercial printer (with 
some exceptions for a few big firms 
buying direct from mills) was the last 
in the printing field to fill his paper 
needs. The average commercial printer 
buys through wholesale paper mer- 
chants and it was not until in recent 
months that he was able to get about 
all he required. 

No current data are available on 
printing paper stocks in the hands 0! 
magazine publishers, book publishers, 
or commercial printers. In all cases, 
however, inventories are believed to be 
fair to good, considering the tendency 
to hold stocks within reasonable 
bounds because of high prices, and the 
expectation that better grades will be 
come available. 
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Better the year round for slime control, ‘““Ligna- 
san”-X is especially effective during hot, humid 
weather when slime build-ups are most serious . . . 
and water supplies are at a minimum. Added to 
closed systems, ‘‘Lignasan”-X enables you to main- 
tain a slime-free operation using a minimum of make- 
up water. 


Complete Slime Control—“Lignasan”-X keeps the 
system clean, all the way to the paper machine, by 
eliminating slime build-ups in pipes, screens, chests 
and headboxes. Even during the worst weather for 
slime, it minimizes shutdowns for wash-ups. 


Low-Cost... Quick Acting 


“Lignasan”-X is inexpensive and economical to use 
-». Only a few ounces per ton of fiber do the job 
M most cases. And it goes right to work, too, be- 
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cause it is water soluble for quick action. 


We will supply you full details on the latest and 
most efficient methods of using ‘‘Lignasan’’-X. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


_DU PONT 
IGNWASAN = A 


BACTERICIDE AND FUNGICIDE 


QU PONT 


RES. U. $s. PAT. OFF. 
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IMPORTS 


NEWSPRINT 

International Paper Co., Ethel Tombs, 
Gatineau, 306 rolls. 

Newark News, Mormacisle, Abo, 386 
rolls, 94 pkgs. 

News Day, Mormacisle, Abo, 231 rolls. 

New York Times, Mormacisle, Abo, 
197 rolls. 

Bronx Home News, Mormacisle, Abo, 
182 rolls. 

( ), Mormacisle, Abo, 41 rolls. 

News Syndicate Co., Colabee, Baie 
Comeau, 7714 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., G.D.D., Donnacona, 
391 rolls. 

), Marine Leopard, Naples, 1 
roll, 

Gilman Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 144 rolls. 

Resolute Paper Products Corp., Grips- 
holm, Gothenburg, 100 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen, Inc., G.T.D., Donnacona, 
241 rolls. 

DRAWING PAPER 

Lansen Naeve Corp., Rattler, Havre, 
2 cs. 

WALLBOARD 

Treetex Corp., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
l cs, 

WRAPPING PAPER 

Manufacturers Trust Co., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 70 bls., 14 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Mormacfir, Hels- 
ingfors, 742 rolls. 

FILTER PAPER 

Canadian National Railways (Toron- 

to), Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 1 cs. 
PAPER SERVIETTES 

(— ), Washington, Southampton, 
7 crates. 

BOX BOARD 

Jay Madden Corp., Mormacfir, Hels- 
ingfors, 210 rolls (bleached folding). 

CARDBOARD 

H. Fuchs & Son, Rattler, Havre, 80 

crates, 40 bdls. (fibre). 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Great Eastern Paper Co., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 128 rolls. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Gripsholm, Goth- 
enburg, 366 rolls, 48 bls. 

Triangle Paper Bag Manufacturing 
Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 289 
rolls. 

Public National Bank Trust Co., Grips- 
holm, Gothenburg, 36 rolls. 

Marine Midland Trust Co., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 110 rolls. 

Chemical Bank Trust Co., Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 89 rolls. 

Resolute Paper Products Corp., Mor- 
macfir, Gothenburg, 119 rolls. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hoegh Trader, 
Mormugao, 90 bls. old jute rags. 

( ), John Franklin, Bombay, 100 
bls. old jute rags. 

New England Waste Co., John Frank- 
lin, Bombay, 350 bls. cotton waste. 

M. O. Schimmel Corp., John Franklin, 
Bombay, 50 bls. cotton waste. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., Coral 
Sea, Antwerp, 76 bls. bagging. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WeEEK ENpING May 22, 1948 
SUMMARY 


Newsprint .... 9934 rolls, 94 pkgs. 
ERIN: PARDEE: 5i50 snd caves 2 cs. 
Wallboard 1 cs. 
Wrapping Paper .. 756 rolls, 70 bls. 
Filter Paper oe, 
Paper Serviettes ......... 7 crates 
DORON WaNs eck ceicenes 210 rolls 
Cardboard 80 crates, 40 bdls. 
Miscellaneous Paper 


1137 rolls, 48 bls. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mormacisle, 
Copenhagen, 44 bls. old bagging. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Steel De- 
signer, Bombay, 116 bls. old jute 

rags. 

Continental Bank Trust Co., Steel De- 
signer, Alexandria, 86 bls. old cotton 
rags. 

New England Waste Co., Exhibitor, 
Cochin, 75 bls. cotton waste. 

J. Eisenberg, Cape Race, Vera Cruz, 
18 bls. wool waste. 

J. J. Rezendal, Vinkt, Antwerp, 133 
bis. cotton waste. 

New England Waste Co., Marine Leop- 
ard, Bombay, 150 bls. old jute rags, 
450 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Marine Leopard, Bom- 
bay, 100 bls. old jute rags. 

( ), Marine Leopard, 
100 bls. old jute rags. 

Camden Fibre Mills, Marine Leopard, 
Bombay, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Irving Trust Co., Marine Leopard, 
Naples, 174 bls. light hessian bag- 
ging. 

C. Comiter, Marine Leopard, Naples, 
87 bls. cotton waste. 

J. P. Fleisig Co., Marine Leopard, 
Naples, 320 bls. dark cottons. 

Smith & Bird, Aardyk, Rotterdam, 338 
bls. jute waste. 

( ), Aardyk, Antwerp, 460 bls. 
scrap jute bagging. 

Josef Stein, Mormacteal, Buenos Aires, 
23 bls. rags. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., Gudrun 
Maersk, Antwerp, 50 bls. jute bag- 
ging. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., Gudrun 
Maersk, Rouen, 104 bls. rags. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., Gudrun 
Maersk, Rouen, 122 bls. rags. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., Arthur 
Fribourg, Antwerp, 112 bls. jute 
waste. 

A. de Vries Trading Corp., Midland 
Victory, Antwerp, 195 bls. bagging, 
45 bls. old scrap bagging, 65 bls. old 
rags. 

( ), Norwalk Victory, Antwerp, 
57 bls. bagging. 

GLUESTOCK, ETC. 

Chase National Bank, Bowmonte, 

Buenos Aires, 96 bls. gluestock. 


Bombay, 


John Gorvers, Santa Sofia, Barran- 
quilla, 299 rolls hidecuttings. 


CASEIN 


American British Chemical Supplies, 
Inc., Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1000 
bags. 

Packing Products Co., Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 500 bags. 
Paul A. Dunkel, Argentina, 

Aires, 100 bags. 

F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, 600 bags. 

Callan Simon & Norton, 
Buenos Aires, 500 bags. 


WOODPULP 
Cellulose Sales Co., Gripsholi i, Goth- 
enburg, 1200 bls. sulphite pulp. 
Bulkley Dunton Co., Gripsholm, Goth- 
enburg, 4572 bls. dry bleached sul- 
phite pulp. 
WOODPULP BOARDS 
Jay Madden Corp., Mormacfir, Hels- 
ingfors, 363 bls. (solid white). 
National City Bank, Mérmacisle, Abo, 
363 bls. (solid white), 50 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Week EnpinG May 22, 1948 
Jay Madden Corp., Mormacfir, Hel- 
’ sinki, 452 rolls wrapping paper. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Mormacfir, 
Gothenburg, 1778 bls. dry sulphite 
pulp. 
National Casein Sales Co., Mormac- 
teal, Buenos Aires, 508 bags casein. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Mormac- 
teal, Buenos Aires, 40 bags casein. 
J. P. Fleisig, Blommersdyk, Antwerp 
168 bls. new cuttings. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, 
Rotterdam, 137 bls. old cotton rags 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK Enp1nG May 22, 1948 
Pulp Sales Corp., Mormacfir, Helsing- 
fors, 1203 bls. prime unbleached 
strong sulphite pulp. 
American Cyanamid Co., Mormacteal, 
Buenos Aires, 1110 bags casein. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WeEEK EnpbING May 22, 1948 
Elof Hansson, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 189 rolls newsprint. 


Suenos 


Argentina, 


March Import Gains 


United States imports of paper, 
paperboard, and paper products ™ 
March 1948 totaled 412,525 tons, the 
Forest Products Branch, U. S. Dept 
of Commerce, reported today. Thest 
imports were 107,185 tons above the 
February 1948 level, and 77,552 above 
those in March 1947. Of this total 
paper (principally newsprint) repre: 
sented 409,071 tons, paperboard 2,08 
tons, and paper products 771 toms 
Newsprint imports during Marth 
amounting to 398,282 tons, were 14; 
482 tons above those in February at 
75,925 tons above the March 1* 
imports. 

March 1948 imports of pulpwoo 
were 23,983 cords more than the Feb 
ruary total while wood pulp import 
registered a loss of 7,671 tons in similé 
comparison. 
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For roll handling efficiency you can’t beat a Cleveland Tramrail System. 
rmac- . | About 50 different classes of stock are stored here. Whether a particular 
roll is on top of a high pile or alone deep below on the floor, it is easily 
picked up with the motorized grab. Because of elimination of aisle 
space and higher piling, 66% more rolls are stored in this room than if 
an ordinary method of roll handling were employed. 
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3410 EAST 287th ST. WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


GET THE FACTS 


Booklet No. 2012 gives au- 
thentic facts and figures. 
Send for free copy. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


A summary of the paper, stationery, 
printing, and bookbinding trades is- 
sued by the Commonwealth Statistician 
shows that whereas the value of pro- 
duction in these trades in the financial 
year 1938-39 was $69,883,550; in 1945- 
46 it had risen to $98,381,779. 

Imports of pulp, paper and stationery 
for the year ended June 30, 1947, were 
valued at $64,368,000, principal coun- 
tries of origin being Canada, $21,700,- 
800; United Kingdom, $21,681,800; 
United States, $7,569,600 ; Sweden, $4,- 
862,400; and New Zealand, $336,000. 

Exports of pulp, paper and station- 
ery totaled $5,395,200, principally to 
New Zealand, British Malaya, the 
United Kingdom and South Africa. 

Principal articles imported in the 
financial year 1946-47 were: printing 
papers, $21,542,400; wrapping papers, 
$3,739,200 ; writing and typewriting pa- 
pers, $4,448,000; other paper, $4,843,- 
200; pulp for paper making, $4,180,- 
800; mill boards and other boards, $1,- 
651,200; books, directories, etc., $9,- 
350,400; price lists, circulars, etc., 
$302,400 ; and other stationery, $3,840,- 
000. 

Average working hours per week 
throughout the Commonwealth were 
42.39 (now down to 40), and weekly 
wage averaged (at par) $35.74. 

The Western Australian Govern- 
ment Statistician reports that during 
the three months ended September 30, 
1947, imports into that State included 
pulp, paper and board valued at $566,- 
827, of which $379,286 worth was of 
Australian origin; and paper manufac- 
tures and stationery valued at $816,854 
($538,541 of Australian origin). 

Fanned by a 45-m.p.h. wind, five 
acres of burning waste paper, wood 
pulp and straw dumps at the mills of 
the Australian Paper Co., at Matra- 
ville, near Sydney, recently gave the 
city its most spectacular fire for years. 
Recently-imported American and Cana- 
dian woodpulp was lost in this fire, 
and the damage is estimated at many 
thousands of dollars. 

Two United States experts have con- 
firmed the New Zealand Government’s 
view that the development of news- 
print and pulp mills in that country 
will be an economic proposition. 

Wrapping papers continue to be in 
short supply, particularly in New South 
Wales, and storekeepers are in many 
cases telling customers that it will be 
impossible to serve them unless they 
bring their own wrappings. 

In a recent leader dealing with the 
cut in newsprint imports, Newspaper 
News (Sydney) said: “Any further 
depletion is considered dangerous by 
experts, as war, oversea shipping strike, 
breakdown in Tasmanian plant, or 
interstate shipping or waterside dis- 
pute could then speedily bring Aus- 
tralian printing presses to a stop. The 
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six months’ practical embargo, follow- 
ing the recent heavy cut, must have a 
serious effect even when the dollar 
position is overcome. Australia has lost 
her place in the newsprint queue and 
her quota in Canada has been eagerly 
snapped up. Therefore, return to nar- 
mality may be prolonged. Moreover, 
the first duty of those in charge of 
newsprint distribution must be to build 
up reserve stocks to ensure a measure 
of safety in emergency. . . . Trouble- 
some side aspect of the partial embargo 
on oversea newsprint is the question 
of the 45 different sizes of paper in 
use in Australia — particularly in the 
small publications. Up to the present 
the volume of Australia’s newsprint 
order has allowed Canadian mills to 
cut and supply the different sizes, but 
now that Australia is rationed to a 
few thousand tons for the first half of 
this year the mills are most unlikely 
to cater for the diversified sizes. Prob- 
ably New South Wales will be able to 
arrange for the cutting up of news- 
print to suit small users in the State. 
It is understood, however, that Vic- 
toria has no equivalent facilities.” 
Other States — South Australia, 
Oueensland, Western Australia and 
Tasmania — are likely to be in the 
same unfortunate position as Victoria. 

Printing papers imported by Aus- 
tralia from the United States during 
the six months ended December 31, 
1947, were as follows (figures in Aus- 
tralian hundredweights of 112 Ibs.) : 
July, 3,728; August, 5,213; September, 
11,619; October, 18,261; November, 
17,743; and December, 21,084. 

E. Telford Simpson, of Sydney, has 
been appointed acting chairman of 
Australian Paper Manufacturers Co. 
Utd., during the absence abroad of Sir 
Norman Brookes. 

Of the 200,000 public shares recently 
offered by Australian Newsprint Mills 
Ltd., Tasmania, 13,200 are to be al- 
lotted to 42 employees at the mills. The 
remaining 186,800 shares will be al- 
lotted by ballot in parcels of 100 each 
among the 4,723 public applicants. 

Registered recently: Murray Valley 
Mill Ltd., capital $2,500,000; manu- 
facturers of paper and paper articles. 
Registered offices, Sydney. ... J. & R. 
Walker Pty. Ltd., manufacturers of 
paper and paper articles; capital $50,- 
000. Registered office, Sydney. 


Associated Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. 
recently announced that negotiations 
were proceeding with Thomas Owen 
& Co. (Cardiff, England), for the es- 
tablishment, possibility in proximity to 
its paper mills at Burnie, Tasmania 
on a 50 percent basis, of a mill de- 
signed to make vegetable parchments, 
glassines, greaseproof and other spe- 
cialty papers. Negotiations will also 
cover the establishment at Ballarat 


(Victoria) of a coating mill in « 
junction with the British Coated Bo 
& Paper Mills Ltd. 

It is now reported that there 
be a delay in the commencemen 
operations of the factory securi 
Ballarat by Thomas Owen & Sons 
the Victorian Health Commissione: 
refused the company’s applicatio: 
an increase in the amount of efilvent 
it might deposit in the nearby \ ar- 
rowee Creek. Members of the Health 
Commission express concern at the pos- 
sible pollution of the creek by this 
drainage, and its possible harmful cifect 
on stock. Decision may result in the 
company having to build its own puri- 
fying section for the straw pulp por- 
tion of the works. 

H. B. Somerset has been appointed 
managing director of Associated Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd. after being a direc- 
tor at Burnie for many. years. 


O'Neil Heads Masonite 
Chemical Products Div. 


Cuicaco, Ill. — Masonite Corp. has 
appointed T. M. O’Neil of Clifton, 
N. J., formerly a sales engineer for 
Heyden Chemical Corp., manager of 
its newly organized chemical products 
division. 

Walter G. Stromquist, vice-presi- 
dent, said development of new chemi- 
cal products in connection with the 
hydrolysis of wood had made expan- 
sion of Masonite’s sales department 
necessary. He added that the new divi- 
sion will be concerned with seeking 
wider markets for these products. 
O’Neil will be stationed temporarily 
at the company’s office in New York. 


Langston's Sieg Retires 


Campen, N. J.—Personnel changes 
reported on May 21 by Mrs. M. K. 
McMahon of the Samuel M. Langston 
Co., include the following: as 

Karl Sieg, chief engineer and chiet 
designer, is retiring after 28 years 
with the company. Succeeding him are: 
William H. Cleaver, who is taking over 
as chief designer and Charles D. 
Nitchie as chief engineer. 

Edward J. Gillespie will be a new 
staff engineer. He graduated from 
Georgia Tech. in 1936 with a degree 
in electrical engineering. Prior to 
Navy Service, he was with the Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. at Canton, 
N. C. Since leaving the Navy he has 
been with the Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Fire Doesn't Halt Sinclair 


Hotyoxe, Mass. — Reconstruction 
was begun this week at the Park Street 
foundry of the Sinclair Co., 24 hours 
after fire damaged the plant. The 510 
clair company manufactures paper mill 
wires, cloths and rolls and does cot 
siderable work in brass and aluminum. 
Its main plant is located at 60 Appleton 
Street, but the foundry work is done 
at the Park Street building. 
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C-E Recovery Unit, cross-sectional elevation of which is shown 
at the right, was recently ordered by the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation for its mill at Savannah, Georgia. 
The unit is designed to burn 1,050,000 pounds of black liquor 
solids per 24 hours and will produce steam at 425 psi and 725 F. 
This 350-ton unit is the third C-E Recovery Unit purchased by 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation for this plant. The preceding 
CE units — of smaller capacity — have been in service since 1942 
and 1944 respectively. The choice of this latest unit was made, 
therefore, in the light of previous experience with similar C-E 
equipment, B-227 
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COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
C-E PRODUCTS FOR the paper industry include 


steam generating, fuel burning and related 
equipment; also many types of pressure vessels. 
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PRICES 


The quotations given below are indicative of trends in 
an open market. At the moment they can be of little more 
value for while some volume business still is being done 
under contract at the figures given below, fluctuations rep- 
resenting special conditions are too varied and too frequent 
to permit prices to be given as representing a wholly 


stabilized market. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


Standard News, per 
Rolls, contract ... 


ton— 
+ $93.00/$96.00 
Sheets 


108.00/109.00 


Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A Deld. 40 Ib. base wet. 


Superstandard 
rapping $9.00/ — 
No. 1 7.25/ 8.00 
Standard 6.50/ — 
rd B 6.56/ — 
Tissues—Per Ream 24x36 (480) 11 
Ib. Zone 1. 
Wh. No. 1 Frd. 


sees $1.84/$2.00 
Wh. No. 1 M. G. ... 


Wh. 

Kraft Anti-Tar 
Kraft Unbl. 
Maniia No. 2 1.62/ — 
Shred. Wh. No. l cwt. 1.10/ 1.50 


Toilet-—Per Case of 100 rolls -1 M 
Sheets. 
Unbleached $8.50/$10.00 
Bleached 8.50/ 10.00 


pee Towels—Per Case of 3750— 


ne 

Wh. Jr. M’tif’d 91%4x9% . a - 
Br. ” Mtifd 10x12 

3 . M’tif’d 91%4x9% ... 
r. Sgl. fold 10x103%4_ ° 


aia r cwt.—C-l. f.a. 
No. 1 Jute Tag ... $14.50/ 
Reg. Jute Manila . - 25/$15.5 50 
No. 1 Manila .... 9.75/ 

5 Ib. Manila 10.75/ 11. 1.25 


Boards, per ton— 


Plain News 
Filled N 
Plain Chi 90.00/ 
Sgl. Mla. L-d. Chip* 100.00/102 
hite Pat. coated* 120.00/ 
Kraft Liners 42 lb. 100.00/ 
Kraft Corr. .009 .. 105.00/ 
Binders Boards ... 126.00/ 


* Base Prices per 10 tons. 
then 10 tons but over 3 tone, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add 33° basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


3.15 


$92.50/ 
94.00/ 


7 
8 biiBris 
a 


The following prices are repre- 
sentative of distributors’ resale 
prices, all deliveries in Zone 1: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, 16 Ib. 
Bonds, per cwt. 
Carton 4C’t’n Ton 
100% Rag Ext. 
No. 1 
100% Rag ... 
78% Rag .... 
50% Rag .... 
23% Rag .... 


$55.00 $50.80 $48.70 
48.25 44.55 42.70 
37.50 34.55 sy 10 
32.25 29.40 
28.75 26.15 


Ledgers, per cwt. 
100% Rag Ext. 
$55.00 $50.80 
48.25 44.55 
> 37.50 34.55 
g.... 32.25 29.40 
25% Rag .... 28.75 26.15 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, 16 Ibs. 
Bonds, per cwt. 


$19.25 $18.50 
18.30 17.55 
17.55 16.85 


cwt. 
$19.65 $18.85 


18.75 18.05 
18.10 17.35 


Free Sheet Book Paper 
White, Cased Paper 


(Per cwt.) Case 
No. 1 Glossy Coated . 20.40 $19, 30 
19.15 18.30 


No. 2 Glossy Coated . 
No. 3 Glossy Coated . 18.40 17.60 
(Per cwt.) Case Ton 
No. 1 Antique (Wat- 
ermarked) ne 7 $15.15 
No, 2 Offset = 60 
17-10 
14.25 


14.65 
13.30 
13.70 


= 


A Grade E. 
A Grade S. 
B Grade E. 
B Grade S. 


Wood Pulp 


Domestic mill contract prices de- 
lievered with varying freight allow- 


ances. 
Per Short ADT 

Groundwood $80.00/$81.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 124.00/ 
Bleached Sul pmo a = 00/135.0 00 
Bleached 0.00/ 
Bleached Sul shate bas 1s. 00/185.0 00 
ae ulphate 

125.00/155.00 

130.00/145.00 


Norther: 
Unbleached Sulphate 
Southern 


Canadian Quotations 


Prices delivered with varying 
freight allowances unless otherwise 


specified: 
Per Short ADT 

Reg. North. Kraft .. 125.00/130.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 125.00/126.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 125.00/135.00 
Glassine Unbleached 

Sulphite (no freight 

allowance) 
Bleached Soda 
Groundwood 
Sideruns Pulping News 
Hardwood and 

cialty Grades 


80.00/ 85.0 00 
80.00/ 90.00 


Nominal 


Swedish Quotations 

On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Bleached Kraft 185.00/195.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 185.00/195.00 
Unbleached Sulphite . 155.00/175.00 
Unbleached Kraft ... 147.50/165.00 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Per Short ADT 
-$187.50/ 
+ 155.00/157.00 
Sulphate 147.50/ 


Bleached Sulphite .. 
Unbleached Sulphite 
Unbleached 


New Domestic Cotton 
Cuttings 


(F.O.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commision) 

White Shirt $11.50/$12.00 

Unbleached Muslin ... 12.00/ 12.50 

Light Silesias 9.00/ 9.25 

— Back Blue Over- 

Blue’ Overalls 

Fancy Shirt 

Light Percales 

Light Prints 

No. 1 Washables ..... 

Bleachable Khaki .... 

Unbleachable Khaki 

Cottonades 


5 


9.50 
8.2 
6.25 
8.7 
7.7 
5.2 
8.0 
7.0 
5.7 


5 
5 
5 
5 
0 
0 
5 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 


(F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Deal- 
er’s Commission) 
Per 100 Ibs. 
No. 1 Whites Repacked $5.50/ $6.00 
No. 1 Whites Miscel- 
4.50/ 5.00 


laneous ) 
No. 2 Whites Repacked 3.50/ 3.75 


No. 2 Whites 
laneous 
Blue Overalls 


packed 
No 1 Roofing Rags .. 
= : i Rags .. 
o. ute Bagging .. 
No. 4. Brussels and 
hard back carpets .. 
No. 5A Roofing Rags. 


1.50/ 


1.50/ 
1.50/ 


New Foreign Cotton Cuttings 
(Prices to Mill, F.O.B. Dock, N.Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 


New Dark Cuttings .. 
New Mixed Cuttings .. 
Light Silesias 

Light Flannelettes .... 
New White Cuttings .. 
New Unbleached Cut- 

tings 

Fancy Shirt Cuttings . 
Light Prints 

Bleachable Khaki, No. 1 
Unbl. Khaki, No. 1 .. 


/ 
7.00/ 
6.25/ 


Old Foreign Rags 


(Prices to Mill, 


. 1 White Linens . 
. 2 White Linens .. 
. 3 White Linens .. 
. 4 White Linens .. 
. 1 White Cottons .. 
. 2 White Cottons .. 
. 3 White Cottons .. 
4 White Cottons .. 
Extra Light Prints ... 
Old Light Prints 
Med. Light Prints .... 
Dutch Blue Cottons ... 
Checks and Blues .... 
Linsey Garments 
Dark Cottons, European 
Dark Cottons, Fgyptian 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 


Bagging 
(Prices to Mill, 


Foreign Gunny, No. 
Domestic Gunny, No. 1 
Heavy Wool Tares .. 
No. 1 Scrap Bagging . 
Roofing Bagging 
Foreign Manila Rope . 
Domestic Manila Rope 
ae Strings 

o. 1 Sisal Strings 
Mixed Strings 


f.o.b. dock, N.Y.) 


Per 100 lbs. 


-$14.00/$16.00 


12.00/ 13.00 


8.00/ 
8.00/ 


9.00 
9.00 


8.00/ 10.00 


7.00/ 
6.00/ 
4.00/ 


8.00 


f.o.b. N.Y.) 


Per 100 Ibs. 


4.75/ 
6.25/ 
5.50/ 
1.50/ 
6.00/ 
6.50/ 
5.00/ 
ee, 


Waste Paper 
Base Prices to Mills for Average 


Packings 


(Dollars Per Ton) 


F.o.b. New York, 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


Baled 


1 $6.75/ $7.25 


7.25 
6.50 
5.75 
1.75 
6.75 
6.75 
5.25 
5.50 
2.50 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts ... 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, unruled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled .. 
Soft — Shavings, 
one c 
No. 1 M soit White 
Shavings 125.00/ 
oe — Shavings, 


115.00/ 
45.00/ 
35.00/ 


145.00 ' 
140.00/ 
110.00/ 
140.00/ 


No] t Groundwood Fly 
f Shavings . 
nif 1 “Hy 
Ma 


No. 1 White Ledger 

Col. Ledger 

Manila Tab. Cards . 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

Extra Manilas 

Mixed Kraft, Env. & 
Rag Cuttings .... 

Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 

Triple Sorted, No. 1 
Brown Soft Kraft 

New Kraft Corru- 
gated Cuttings 

No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 

New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 

Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 


/ 
95.00/ 
100.00/ 1 


65.00/ 
70.00 


35.00/ 
13.00/ 
10.00/ 
— / 
75.00/ 
16.00/ 
23.00/ 


No. 1 Mixed Papers. 
Box Board Cuttings . 
White Blank News . 
Overissue News .... 
Old Corrugated .... 
Mill Wrappers 


Twines 


All Prices Nominal, F.o.b. } 
(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
Fine India 
Fine Polished 


Unpolished— 
Pay r Makers .... 


Tube Rope 

Wrapping 

Cotton .. 

(Hard Fiber) 
Mex. Sisal 
Manila (Reprocessed) 
(American Hemp) 
Polished Hemp .... 


$155.00/$165.00 Unpolished 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F.0O.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
New White No. 2 
Light Silesias .... 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached .. 
Washable Prints . 
Washable No. 1 .. 

Blue Overall 


11 / 


12 


nominal 


074%4/ 
-06%4/ 


10%/ 
06% / 
05 / 


Cottons—<According to grade— 


Washable Shredding 
Fancy Percales .. 
New Black Soft .. 
Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cot- 
ton Cuttings ... 
Bleachable Cotton 
Cuttings 
Men’s Corduroy .. 
Ladies’ Corduroy . 
Cottonades 


.03%4/ 
.06%4/ 


08 
-07 
11% 
07 
05% 
.08 


04 
07% 


nominal 


06% 


07% 
-06 
05% 
06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


White No. 1 —Re- 


4.50 / 5.00 


Mixed White 
em No. 


acked 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous . 
Repacked 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1 .. 
Domestic No. 1 .. 
Domestic No. 2 .. 
Roofing Bagging .. 

Old Manila Rope .. 


/ 4.25 
/ 3.75 


/ 2.50 
/ 3.00 


nominal 
1.85 / 1.90 
1.75 / 1.80 
1.65 / 1.70 
6.25 / 6.50 


Bagging 

(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
No. 1 Clean Bright— 

Sisal Strings .... 
No. 2 Clean Bright— 

Sisal Strings .... 
Sisal Jute 
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The Broughton system eliminates the 
need for the flat-box vacuum pump. 


It allows more water to be worked 
into the sheet. 


Maintained gradated vacuums help 
to decrease two-sidedness in many 
installations. 


Watermark is much more uniform. 


All adjustments may be made from 
the front of the wire. 


SYSTEM OF UNIT VACUUM CONTROL 


This simple, effective system utilizes a com- 
pletely dependable law of nature, the baro- 
metric leg, to draw the water out of the sheet 
as it passes over the flat-boxes. It permits 
gradating the vacuum from the wet-end box 
to the dry and maintains an exact condition 
of gradation which reduces wire-marking and 
has a materially beneficial effect on the two- 


sidedness of color specialties. For more com- 
plete information, write for Bulletin No. 10. 


A. E. BROUGHTON & COMPANY 
Glens Falls, Hew York 


BROUGHTON SYSTEMS FOR PAPER MACHINES 


Manufacturers of Hydraulically Oscillated Showers for Cleaning 
Cylindrical Screens, Cylinder Moulds, Felts, Fourdrinieres, etc. 
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Old. Papers 


Wool Tares, heavy .. 4.74 
New Burlap Cuttings 6.00 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
No. 1 Hard White 
Serege Cuts, one 
ut SETS ES 
No. 
Shavings, ciel . Y -- 
Soft White Shavings, 
90.00/ 95.00 


One cut 
White Blank News . 75.00/ — 
80.00/ — 


Soft White Shavings 


/ 5.00 
/ 6.50 


No. 1 White Ledger 
Ledger, Colored .... 
No. 1  Weoews Books & 
Magazines 
Overissue Magazines 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
No. 1 Kennsted Old 
Kraft : 
No. 1 Mixed Paper : 
Box Board Cuttings 
Kraft Corrugated Cut- 
tings 
Old Corrugated .... 
Overissue News .... 


No. 1 News 


85.00/ 906.00 
70.00/ 72.00 


24.00/ 26.00 
nominal 


80.00/ — 


60.00/ 
11.00/ 
10.00/ 


90.00/ 
24.00/ 
20.00/ 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled . 6.25 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, ruled .. 6.00 
— ae Shavings, 
6.00 


4.25 
No. t mnteed Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 
No. 2 Groundwood Fly 
Leaf Shavings ... 
oo Colored Shav- 


en Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut .... 

Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut .... 

Triple Sorted No. 1 
Brown Soft Kraft 

Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings .... 

Kraft Envelope Cut- 
tings 

No. 1 Heavy Books & 
Magazines 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut . 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 


> %& Ge Se. Se: Se Sie See Se, Se. Se. Se ae Se 


BLANC FIXE—Continued heavy 


White Tabulating 
Cards 
Ground wood Tabulat- 
ing Cards 
White Blank News . 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft 3 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Overissue News.... 
No. 1 News 
Box Board Cuttings . 
New Corrugated 
tings, Kraft 
Old = Kraft 
gated Containers .. 
Old Corrugated Con- 
tainers .. / 
Jute Corrugated et 
tings - 107%/ 
Paper Strings » BO fs 


~ 


~ SRN OSS 


~ 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign .. 
Domestic 25 

Sisal Rope No. . 6.25 

Sisal Rope, No. 2 .. 5.50 

Mixed Rope ....... 3.00 

Mixed Strings ..... 1.60 

Transmision Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 

Manila Rope— 
Foreign 


nominal 
/ 3.50 


nominal 


Domestic 
Soft Jute ae neds 
ute Carpet Threads 
leachery Burlap ... 
Scrap Burlap— 

Foreign 

Domestic 

South America ... 
Wool Tares 

Foreign 6.25 

Domestic 6.25 
Austr. Wool Pouches 7.50 
New Zealand Wool 

Pouches 7.50 
New Burlap Cuttings 6.50 
a Baling Bag- 9.25 


Paper Mill Bagging . 5.50 
No. 1 aos Bag- 
SE” 6c ctvsens .25 


DAN WD 
mindy Sis 
uuwn ofo 


6.00 


1h 


| 


1 


Dommgte Rags (New) 
F. oston) 
Shirt ouiee- 
New Light Prints. .07%4/ 
Fancy Percales .. .08 
New White No.1. .11 / 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes 08 / 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached ° 1 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached lly —_ 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached | 12 
Silesias No.1 ...... .0 .08% 
New Black Silesias . — 
Red Cotton Cuttings -- 
Blue Overalls 08% 
Soft Unbleached ... . 12 
Blue Cheviots vese a .09 


Khaki Cuttings .... .06% 
Corduro .03% 
Men’s a 
Ladies’ Corduroy ... 
Khaki — — / 
B. V. D. Cuttings .. .11%/ 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 

Miscellaneous ... 
Twos and Blues, Re- 


poced 

Old Blue Overalls .. 

Thirds and Blues, 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .. 

Black Stockings 

—s Stock— 


0. 
. 5, Quality A. 
uality B. 
ality C. 
Old Manila Rope ‘ 
Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

. » (nominal) 
(nominal) 
(nominal) 

. (nominal) 
(nominal) 

. (nominal) 
(nominal) 


Dark Cottons 
Dutch Blues .... 
New Checks and Blues... 
Old Fustians .. 

Old Linsey Garments ... 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White En- 
velope Cuts, one 


cut 
No. 
Shavings, runruled 140.00/ 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings cosce Sa 


MARKETS 


demand. Prices firm. 


Pulp is currently quoted at $85 in bags, car lots at works, 


6 cents per pound, I.c.1. 


Good. Prices range from 
lc.l. works. 
CASEIN — Buying slew. 


, deld. ; 
lots at works, 6 cents per pound, L.c.]. 
BLEACHING POWDER — Supply adequate. 


by-product $75 per ton, car 
, deld. 
Delivery 


$3.75 to $4 per 100 pound drums, 


Domestic production behind. 


No. 1 White Ledger . 
No. 1 Heavy 
* Magazines 
White Blank News . 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings ... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
BEE ecccccee 
Overissue News .... 
No. 1 News wees 
No. 1_ Mixed Paper ° 
Old Corrugated .... 
Mill Wrappers ..... 


ROSIN SIZE — Seventy percent, gum and pale wood 


grades. Supply ample. 


Demand good. 


$5.75 


Tank cars 


to $6 f.o.b. southern shipping point. 
SALT CAKE—Demand continues ahead of supply with 


slight improvement in shipments. 


tract. 


behind schedule. 
in bulk, 


Production under con- 


Domestic salt cake is quoted at $25 to $28. 
SODA ASH — Supply worsened by strike. 


Deliveries 


Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds: 


Prices dip. Speculation weakens import market temporarily. 
Current prices on processed acid precipitated casein at 30 
to 33 cents per pound for domestic grades and 2734 to 
29 cents for imported grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA — Demand heavy. Supply made ex- 
tremely tight by extended strike. Solid caustic is reported 
at $2.85 per cwt.; flaked and ground is quoted at $3.25 per 
cwt. in 400 pound drums, $3.75 to $4 per cwt. in 100 pound 
drums—car lots at works ; liquid 50 percent in tank cars 
at $2.25 per cwt.; liquid 73 percent in tank cars at $2.35 
per cwt., at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Domestic grades and imported in good 
supply. Filled is $9 to $11.50 per ton, car lots; coating clay 
is $14 to $22. Imported clay quotation, short tons, $16 to 
$35, export warehouse. 

CHLORINE — Supply extremely tight. Production cut 
back by labor condition. Currently quoted at $2.25 per cwt. 
in single unit tank cars, at $2.55 to $3.75 per cwt., in multi- 
unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—Supply good. Domestic buying poor. Produc- 
tion goes under loan, creating short supply and higher 
prices. Gum rosin in drums per 100 pounds net in car 
lots, f.o.b. Savannah: B, $6.50; G, H, I, K, $6.76. Wood 
rosin per 100 pounds net, car lots, f.o.b. Savannah: B, $4.50 
to $5; FF, $5.50 to $6.50. 


O5 


$1.10; in paper bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.70. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE—Strong demand with sup- 
ply somewhat tighter. Reported as $1.85 per cwt. paper 
bags, carload lots. 

STARCH — Extremely heavy demand. 
Deliveries somewhat behind. Export inquiry dull. Prices 
steady. Pearl grade quoted at $7.01 per 100 pounds; pow- 
dered starch at $7.12 per 100 pounds; car lots, New York. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices unchanged. Sup- 
ply steady. The commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. 
Iron free is $2 per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at works. 

SULPHUR—Production shows heavy gain. Prices ut- 
changed. Supplies ample. Annual contracts are quoted at 
$16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. mines; the price f.o.b. at 
Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 per long ton. 

TALC—No change in domestic market. Demand far 
excess of supply. Domestic grades are currently quoted at 
$23 per ton in paper sacks, f.o.b. mills ; Canadian at $35 and 
up per ton. All prices in car lots. 

TITANIUM DIOXIDE—Market unchanged. Ext tremely 
tight supply. No early easing seen in situation. Shipments 
on allocation. Anastase .17%¢ pound carload lots, 18-18%¢ 
Le.l., rutile, 19!%4¢ pound carload lots, 20-20%4c Lec.l.; 0 
pound bags, f.o.b. plant, minimum freight allowance. 


Depletéd supply. 
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“To operate the properties entrusted to its management 
in such a way as to provide a permanent and profitable 
investment for capital; to bring about continuous, profitable 
and enjoyable employment for men, and to furnish unin- 


terrupted supplies of forest products to society.” 


Because the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has adopted 
and pursued this policy, its Pulp Division can be depended upon 


to provide consumers of woodpulp with a reliable supply. 


Today, Weyerhaeuser keeps looking to the future . . . growing 
trees . . . providing for re-seeding . . . arranging carefully- 


planned fire and pest control on company-owned timberlands. 


On Weyerhaeuser tree farms the cycle of re-growth and timely 
harvest is actually being mapped one hundred years ahead! 
This is part of the company’s Permanent Production Program 


designed to provide a continuing timber supply for its mills 


ATR ERAS EVEL ORS) 


Rt 





FINANCE 


Idaho-Montana Registers 
New Preferred, Common 


Potson, Mont.—Idaho-Montana Pulp 
& Paper Co. has registered 100,000 
shares of $100 par 4 percent cumulative 
preferred stock and 500,000 shares of 
$10 par common stock with the SEC 
as a proposed public offering. The 
securities will be offered in units of 
two shares of preferred and ten shares 
of common at a total unit price of 
$300. 

Tom G. Taylor 
Mont., will underwrite the offering 
without a firm commitment. Selling 
commission will be $15 per share for 
preferred and $1.50 per share for com- 
mon. 

Idaho-Montana plans to build and 
operate a 200-ton daily capacity bleach- 
ed sulphate wood pulp mill at Polson. 

ee e@e 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. de- 
clared an additional dividend of 75 
cents and the usual quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents on the common stock, both 
payable on June 15. In 1947 the com- 
pany disbursed additional dividends of 
25 cents in March, 50 cents each in 
June and September, and $1.25 at the 
year-end. 


& Co. of Missoula, 


The Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd. 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 62% cents on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 1. A regular quarterly dividend 
of 37% cents, payable the same dates, 
was also declared on the cumulative 
preferred 


Directors of Eastern States Corp. 
declared dividends of $1.40 per share 


High, Low 


) 

) 

) 

) AP. Ww 

) Armstrong 

Armstrong Cork Co., : 
Armstrong Cork Co., pf. 3 
Celotex Corp. jiaween 
) Celotex Cor; p., pt. 

) Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
) Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 

Congoleum Nairn Co 

Container Corp. of America 

Container Corp. of America, pf. 

Crown Zellerbach Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 
Dixie Cup Co. , 
Dixie Cup Co., 

Flintkote Co. 

Flintkote Co., pf. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper Co. 
International Paper Co., 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp., pf. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Mac Andrews & Forbes 
Mac Andrews & Forbes, 
Marathon Corp 

Mead Corp 


on the “A” stock and $1.20 on the “B” 
stock, both payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 4. 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. re- 
ports a net income of $17,913,768, equal 
to $5.97 each on 3,000,000 capital shares 
for 1947, compared with $12,995,478, 
or $4.33 per share, for the year before. 


Gross income of the Johns-Manville 
Corp. in the first quarter this year in- 
creased to $37,525,400 from $29,787,- 
458 for the same period last 
shareholders were told at the annual 
meeting. Net income figures for the 
quarterly periods, which were reported 
last month, were also given. Earnings 
of $1,225,576 were reinvested in the 
firm, it was stated. 


year, 


The Gaylord Container Corp. de- 
clared a regular dividend of 37'% cents 
on the common stock, payable June 10 
to shareholders of record June 1. 


United Board & Carton Corp. (for- 
merly United Paperboard Co.) — 
Twelve weeks to May 1: Net income, 
$203,309, equal to 83 cents a common 
share, against $435,526 or $1.77 a com- 
mon share for 1947 period. Forty-eight 
weeks to May 1: Net income, $1,199,- 
072 or $4.86 a common share, against 
$1,249,485 or common shar¢ 
for 48-week period of prior year. 


$5.05 a 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. de- 
clared a regular dividend of 50 cents 
on the common stock, payable June 30 
to holders of record June 5. The same 
amount was disbursed in March. 


Great Northern Paper Co. and 
wholly - owned subsidiaries — March 


. Mead Corp., 
Mead Corp., 


pf. 4% 
pf. 2 


quarter: Net profit, $868,889, equol to 
8&7 cents a share, before $50,000 re. 
placement reserve and $50,000 con. 
tingency reserve, deductions for \ hich 
leave a balance of $768,889. Net profit 
for 1947 period was $1,089,278 or $1.09. 
or a balance of $989,278 after deduet- 
ing $100,000 for replacement reserves. 


West Va. Pulp and Paper ( ind 
subsidiaries — six months to Apri! 30: 
Net profit $5,130,776, or $5.34 
mon share, against $5,175,959, , 
a share for prior year’s period 


om- 
85.38 


Ruf-Tred Tool 


The Ruf-Tred tool is des ed to 
provide a simple low-cost method to 
prevent slipping and falling accidents 
on smooth steel or iron surfaces 

It is a vibrating electrode holder for 
use with either a.c. or d.c. welding ma- 
chines to deposit hard rough bead lines 
about 4% inch wide and 1/16 inch high, 
On a large area, the bead are 
usually spaced several inches apart and 
arranged in a geometrical pattern such 
as diamonds. On a small area like the 
nosing of a stair tread, several closely 
spaced parallel bead lines are usually 
deposited. 


ines 


In operation, the end of the electrode 
is placed in contact with the surface 
to be roughened and drawn along at 
approximately five feet a minute. It is 
not necessary to “hold” an are as in 
welding since the vibrator catses inter- 
mittent arcing which melts the end of 
the hard steel electrode and iuses the 
molten droplets to the base. The de- 
posited metal is said to be extremely 
hard and to retain its slip-proof quali- 
ties even when wet or oily. 

For details, descriptive circular and 
prices write to Metallizing Engineering 
Company, Inc., Safety Products Div 
sion, Long Island City 1, N. Y 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 
New York Stock Exchange 


and Last for Week Ending May 22, 
STOCKS 


National Container ( orp 


Paraffine 
Paraffine Companies, 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., 
Ruberoid Co. 
= Regis Paper Co. 
Regis Paper Co., 
Seat Paper Co. 
Scott Paper Co., pf. 
Sutherland Paper Co. 


High 
t 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Board & Carton 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 
United Wallpaper 
United Wallpaper, 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Companies, Inc. e- 
Inc., pf. 


30% 
34 t . 
68 
11% 
90 
49% 
94 
41% 
36% 
13 
103% 
5% 
30 
47% 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. Vs 107 


Celotex Corp., 3%s ’” 


99% 


Certain-Teed Products Corp., 5 53 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 3s "65 .. 


New York Curb Exchange 


Low 


High, 


and Last for Week Ending May 22, 


STOCKS 
High 


American Writing Paper Corp. 


Great Northern 
Taggart Corp. 


Paper Co. 
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Allis-Chalmers’ Geist 
Begins Seventh Term 


MILWAUKEE — Walter Geist was 
elected to his seventh term as president 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and 
all directors and officers were re- 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Directors re-named by the stockhold- 
ers are: James M. Barker and James 
D. Cunningham, Chicago; Arthur W. 
Butler, New York; Hugh Comer, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; Ernst Mahler, Neenah, 
Wis.; Leigh Willard, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and W. C. Buchanan, Geist, W. C. 
Johnson, Walter Kasten, Louis Quarles 
and W. A. Roberts, of Milwaukee. 

In addition to Geist, officers named 
by the board are Roberts, executive 
vice-president in charge of the tractor 
division; Johnson, executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the general machin- 
ery division; J. A. Keogh, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; H. W. Story, 
vice - president and general attorney; 
W. E. Hawkinson, secretary-treasurer ; 
E. H. Brown vice-president in charge 
of engineering development; Marshal 
L. Noel, vice-president and general 
sales manager for the tractor division; 
and J. L. Singleton, vice-president and 
director of sales for the general ma- 
chinery division. 

Other officers chosen by the board 
are J. F. Ryan, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer; C. P. Allendorf, 
assistant comptroller; N. D. Johnson, 
assistant secretary; and G. F. Lange- 
nohl, assistant treasurer. 


West Added to American's 
Engineering Staff 


Burrato, N. Y.— Frederic R. West 
has joined the engineering staff of the 
American Industrial Co., which is 
specializing in installations of the 
Sterling Pulp Process. West was for- 
merly in the engineering department of 
the Great Northern Paper Co., Milli- 
. Me., and the Brown Co., Berlin, 


Donald Dyer Joins 
Philadelphia Quartz 


_PHILapeELpHIA—Philadelphia Quartz 
Company, manufacturers of silicates of 
soda for various industrial uses, has 
appointed Donald G. Dyer to its ad- 
hesive - sales service, a division of the 
company’s sales department. Mr. Dyer 
's a mechanical engineer, graduate of 


B. & W. DIGESTER FOR C. Z. CAMAS, WASH. MILL 


a 
MACHINING the 


trunnions on a 71,- 
000-pound digester at 
the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., Barberton, Ohio, 
plant . . . It is the 
last of five for the 
Camas, Wash., mill of 
the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 


the University of Pennsylvania class of 
1945. He has had several years’ ex- 
perience in servicing fine recording in- 
struments. 

Mr. Dyer has completed a course of 
training in silicate uses to industry, 
with particular emphasis placed on ad- 
hesive applications. His duties will in- 
clude special technical service in ad- 
hesives for the manufacture of corru- 
gated board under the direction of 
Robert L. Kreyling, manager of the 
adhesive - sales service division. Mr. 
Dyer’s headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s general offices in Philadelphia. 


North Names DuVall 
Eastern Sales Manager 


Ertz, Pa.—H. W. North Co., manu- 
facturing engineers and designers of 
mixing and processing machinery, has 
appointed D. W. DuVall, eastern sales 
manager, with headquarters at Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 


Crocker-Wheeler Names 
Packard in Boston 


The appointment of C. Porter Pack- 
ard, Canton, Mass., as district manager 
of the Boston office territory of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Division of Joshua 
Hendy Corporation, was recently an- 
nounced from the company’s main of- 
fices in Ampere, N. J. 

Mr. Packard was graduated from 
Wentworth Institute, Boston, and then 
joined the Westinghouse Graduate Stu- 
dent Course. In 1928, he was appointed 
electrical engineer of the engineering 


iplimnctresssnlccittapeie hememtactitidecteleomes eine laine eat aa ace lace 


GIANT ALLIS CHALMERS ROTARY SLUDGE KILN 


May 1948 


* 
FOUR FLATCARS 


were required to ac- 
comodate this Allis- 
Chalmers 181-200- 
pound rotary lime 
sludge kiln destined 
for a southern pulp 
and paper mill, 


department of the Petroleum Heat and 
Power Company, Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Packard returned to Westing- 
house in 1930 as application engineer 
in the machinery electrification section 
of the New York office industrial div: 
sion. He transferred to the general in- 
dustry section of the industrial division 
in 1938, from which he came to Crock- 
er-Wheeler. 


Southern Alkali Corp. 
Advances Rahn 


Appointment of Henry W. Rahn as 
research and development director of 
the Corpus Christie (Texas) plant of 
the Southern Alkali Corp. has been 
announced by O. N. Stevens, operating 
vice-president for the firm. Rahn joined 
the firm as assistant chief chemist in 
1934 and in 1938 became assistant tech- 
nical director. For four years, begin- 
ning in 1941, he was technical director 
at the Corpus Christi plant and has 
been acting director of research and 
development during the past two years. 

A native of Duluth, Minn., Rahn at- 
tended Minnesota U., where he was 
graduated cum laude with the degree 
of B.S. in Chemical Engineering. He 
is a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, American 
Chemical Society, and Electrochemical 
Society. 


G-E's Shreve Retires 


New York — Earl O. Shreve, vice- 
president of the General Electric Co. 
on the president’s staff and president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, has 
retired from the company after 44 
years of service, Charles E. Wilson, 
G-E president, reports. Shreve has 
been on special assignments with head- 
quarters here. He previously was in 
charge of customer relations. 


Buchanan Railway Director 


AppP_Leton, Wis. — William E. Bu- 
chanan, president of Appleton Wire 
Works, Inc., has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. to serve 
three years. 
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Procurement Practices and Policies 
of the Armed Forces’ 


By Captain William J. Marshall, U.S.N.' 


There is an immediate necessity for 
each corporation and company repre- 
sented here to start its industrial mo- 
bilization planning now for any future 
emergency. I am not predicting any 
war, but as you know full well, pre- 
paredness at all times is the keystone 
of national security. 

Congress is considering huge appro- 
priations for the armed forces, and the 
European Recovery Prozram has 
pointed up still more the existence of 
shortages and the need for controls 
and priorities. In the light of these 
events, how many of you have actually 
started your industrial mobilization 
plan? Not many, I venture. I have 
personal knowledge that two large com- 
panies have completed theirs and a 
meager half-dozen others are toying 
with the idea of starting theirs. 

What is your reaction to my state- 
ment that now is the time to start 
planning your own plant mobilization? 
You don’t have to tell me; I’ve already 
been told too many times. It is, “How 
can I plan my plant mobilization when 
I don’t know what items I’m going to 
make, how many I’m going to make, 
or how fast I’m going to have to make 
them.” 

Gentlemen, I agree with you 100 per- 
cent. The guts of any production plan 
is in knowing what you make, how 
many and on what time schedule. At 
the present moment, we cannot in all 
cases furnish you with such detailed 
information. But let us assume that each 
of your firms will make the same basic 
items you made in World War II and 
that you will make them at a rate equal 
to your maximum monthly production 
during the latter years of the war. If 
you produced two types, use the pro- 
duction maximum for the latter rather 
than the former. 


It will allow you to plan for your 
sub-contractors, for the power, water 
and fuel which you would need for the 
assumed production. Are these three 
essentials still available in the requisite 
quantities and from the same source 
you used before? Probably not. Then 
you are going to have to find a second- 
ary source. How much transportation 
will you need to carry out your as- 
sumed production schedule? Maybe the 


* Excerpted from an address delivered at the 
Conference on Production of the American Man- 
agement Ass’n., at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill, May 14, 1948. 


? Captain Marshall is Chief, Manpower Utiliza- 


tion Division, Munitions Board of the Military 
Establishment, Washington, D. C. 
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railroads cannot furnish you that much 
under existing conditions. What then? 
How about the raw materials you will 
need? If they are in short supply even 
now, what could you use for substi- 
tutes? How about your personnel? 
How many are in the reserve elements 
of the armed forces? How many will 
be caught in a future draft? How long 
will it take to train reliefs for people 
you will have to lose? These are only 
a few of the questions you can and 
must answer. 

For the sake of argument, let’s say 
that you have been convinced that you 
can make a preliminary plan and that 
you have actually made one — now, 
what has it netted you? First, it has 
cost you a small amount of money, for 
no good plan can be made without 
cost. But neither is insurance free and 
you have not only taken out plant in- 
surance but you have helped with the 
National Insurance Policy. 

War clouds have gathered <loser, con- 
trols and priorities have been slapped 
on, and one day a group of procure- 
ment officers appear in your office to 
negotiate a contract. First, you have to 
convince them that you can deliver on 
the required schedule. What questions 
are they going to ask you? Exactly the 
same ones you have already asked 
yourself and already answered. 

Privately owned manufacturing ca- 
pacities will be tentatively allocated in 
advance by the Munition Board among 
the three Departments of the National 
Military Establishment, for production 
of the most important and hard-to-get 
items, excluding those in early stages 
of experiment or development. This 
allocation program, as conducted in 
peacetime, will have the following ob- 
jectives: 

(1) to determine where the most 
essential military items can be obtain- 
ed; (2) to eliminate competition among 
procurement agencies for output of a 
single plant; (3) to acquaint industry 
with its task in wartime, and to en- 
courage industrial planning for rapid 
industrial mobilization; (4) to promote 
orderly distribution of the initial pro- 
duction load of war requirements; (5) 
to maintain a current record of com- 
petent producers and their capacities; 
(6) to determine what required items 
cannot be provided for by conversion 
of private capacity, in order to estab- 
lish requirements for construction of 
new facilities; (7) to minimize re- 
quirements for new construction in 
wartime by properly planning the util- 
ization of existing facilities; (8) to 


provide a basis on which private in- 
dustry can estimate production costs, 
to facilitate negotiation of contracts; 
(9) to make advance provision for es- 
sential civilian needs; (10) to develop 
in advance a system of records adapted 
to use by a control agency in the clear- 
ance of important contracts. 

The Departments of the National 
Military Establishment are now com- 
piling lists of plants whose output they 
would require to meet these objectives. 

The armed services will plan for 
such expansion in key industries as ap- 
pears likely to be necessary, at the 
same time that production allocation 
arrangements are made. These plans 
will range in scope from the augment- 
ing of capacity of designated factories 
by the addition of specified machine 
tools and other items of capital equip- 
ment, to the construction of complete 
new plants of large capacities. Plans 
for complete new key plants will be 
developed by or under the direction of 
the armed services with heavy reliance 
on private industry for assistance and 
technical data together with plans for 
their operation. 


New Interests Buy 
Barder's Biggs Stock 
Axron, Ohio — B. R. Barder, presi- 


dent and associated with the Biggs 
Boiler Works Company for 54 years, 
has disposed of his interests to capital 
represented by T. Hall Keyes, chair- 
man of the board; K. McKinley Smith, 
president; and T. E. Krizanek, execu- 
tive vice-president and general mana- 
ger. The new owners, with a_ long, 
successful record in industrial finance, 
will pursue Biggs’ sound policies ot 
workmanship and service, with such 
expansion in mind as conditions may 
warrant. Mr. Krizanek contributes 
more than 20 years’ experience m 
manufacturing and industrial opera- 
tion. 


Mellema Swartwout's 
Minneapolis Representative 


Swartwout Co., Ventilator Division, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has named the George 
R. Mellema Co. as Minneapolis Rep- 
resentative beginning June 1. The Mel- 
lema company is a manufacturers rep- 
resentative organization handling heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment, steam 
and mechanical specialties for manu- 
facturers in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and upper Wisconsin. 
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mediate use, the production of 
Brown Company pulp is under 
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Building Code Modernization 
Broadening Paper Market 


Producers of paper and paper prod- 
ucts stand to be benefited by recent, 
current and immediately prospective 
modernization of building codes. 


Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the 
Construction Industry Information 
Committee, reported on May 15 that 
greater progress had been made in this 
field recently than at any previous time. 

Studies by the committee’s econo- 
mists showed widespread action being 
taken to revise old regulations to bring 
them in step with the times and to take 
advantage of new technical knowledge, 
Baker said. 


“New and completely revised codes 
recently have been adopted in such 
widely separated cities as New Or- 
leans, Kansas City, Mo., Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Toledo,” Mr. Baker pointed 
out. “Completely revised codes have 
been prepared and are under considera- 
tion for Boston, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and many other centers.” 

Modernization of building regula- 
tions has received impetus from grow- 
ing acceptance of the idea that codes 
should provide standards of perform- 
ance in keeping with technical progress 
instead of clinging to arbitrary specifi- 
cations as to sizes, weights, thicknesses, 
or prescribing specific materials and 
methods of construction. Thus any new 
products which met the necessary re- 
quirements as to strength and safety 
would be automatically acceptable. 





Chemical Show and Conference 
Chicago, October 12-16 


Cuicaco — Plans for the fifth Na- 
tional Chemical Exposition to be held 
in the Coliseum October 12-16 include 
revival of the National Industrial 
Chemical Conference, which was not 
scheduled at the show held in 1946. 

“The Conference will feature noted 
speakers who will present interesting 
papers on new developments, discov- 
eries and applications in industrial 
chemistry,” said Dr. L. E. Clifcorn, 
chairman of the Exposition committee. 
“Sessions will be held in the Coliseum 
Annex under the same roof with the 
show. All show visitors will be wel- 
come to attend the Conference.” 

New feature of the exposition will 
be a Technical Bureau, manned by Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, retired chairman, 
chemistry department, Northwestern 
University, now professor of chemis- 
try, Loyola University. 

“The Bureau will not function as a 
consulting agency but as an aid to 
firms which find it profitable to use 
industrial chemistry in their produc- 
tion and operation,” the show chairman 
said. 
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“Adoption of the performance type 
of code means that numerous new ma- 
terials and methods of construction 
which meet the new standards can be 
used in building without undue delay,” 
Baker emphasized. 

In the past many worthy new prod- 
ucts and techniques have been kept off 
the market by outmoded restrictions, 
politics, lack of sufficient knowledge or 
technical facilities for tests by muni- 
cipalities or county officials, building 
experts explained. 

“Another helpful development is the 
growing tendency for revised local 
codes to accept tests of the perform- 
ance of new materials as made by rec- 
ognized technical organizations, thus 
eliminating the expense and delay of 
making duplicate tests in each separate 
locality,” Baker added. 

“Leading agencies are at work de- 
veloping a revision of model building 
codes. Among these are the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference, 
the Building Officials Conference of 
America, and the American Standards 
Ass’n. Pamphlets have recently been 
issued by the Construction Division of 
the Department of Commerce to aid 
municipalities in the review and re- 
vision of codes. 

“There never has been a time when 
the building code problem was being 
more vigorously attacked, or when 
better facilities were available for its 
solution than now.” 


Chemical Trail-Blazers, a feature of 
past expositions, will be repeated. 

Manager Marcus W. Hinson reports 
that early inquiry indicates a record 
attendance, with an increasing number 
from overseas. The Show will be open 
from noon to 10 p.m. daily except on 
the closing day when it will run from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Johnson Urges Attention 
To Export Market 


New York — “The availability of 
overseas markets to the American pa- 
per industry at the present time is 
without precedent in history,” George 
V. Johnson, secretary of Elof Hansson, 
Inc., stated during an address which 
he gave on May 19 as guest lecturer 
to students of a class in “The Mar- 
keting and Sales of Paper and Paper 
Products” given by New York Univer- 
sity’s Division of General Education. 
“The world looks today to the U.S. as 
the major producer of pulp and paper 
products to satisfy a demand which is 
constantly increasing.” 

In the course of his remarks, entitled 
“The Value of Export Markets,” John- 


son stressed the benefits the Ameri 
paper industry may derive from 
ports. He pointed out that paper 
paper products consumption is 
stripping rehabilitation and expan: 
wherever they are taking place ove 
seas. “This has its roots,” he explai 
“in direct ratio to the improvemer: 
educational, sanitary, and packa: 
standards and the greater industria 
tion of areas.” 

Johnson having returned reccitly 
from Central and South America, was 
well able to paint an up-to-the-minute, 
graphic picture of the situation, espe- 
cially in relation to the South Ameri- 
can market. 


Mexican Kraft Dutiable 
Bullock Points Out 


New York—A Mexican mill which 
has been shipping kraft wrapping pa- 
per to this country has shipped 600 
tons of kraft test liner to the US. 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry, states that the mate- 
rial is dutiable at 10 percent under the 
new Geneva trade agreements and will 
cost the consumer $170 per ton, plus 
freight from Mexico. 

Counter rolls made of standard news- 
print, 9 inches in width, are being 
shipped to this country as standard 
newsprint, duty free, for use as substi- 
tutes for sulphite wrapping paper, but 
the officials will probably classify the 
material as- dutiable printing paper. 

Canadian end sheet paper is being 
imported from Canada for use in poc- 
ket book publications. 

All of February’s imports of proc- 
essed board were at values which en- 
titled them to entry at the new Geneva 
rate of 7% percent, as against a rate 
of 10 percent for unprocessed or plain 
paperboard. 


To Deepen Connecticut 
River at Holyoke 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Connecti- 
cut River will be made navigable as 
far as Holyoke, with the City of 
Springfield constructing a suitable 
freight terminal, Peter J. Scott, of the 
Boston office of the Army Engineers, 
reports. er 

Mayor Edward O. Borbeau of Chico- 
pee has pledged cooperation in the 
project and Scott will confer with 
Mayor Henry J. Toepfert of Holyoke 
to determine the official attitude of that 
city. 


Hill Named GPO 
Purchasing Head 

Wasuincton, D. C. — Emmett | 
Hill was appointed director of pur 
chases of the Government Printing 


Office on May 13 He was formerly 
director of commercial printing 
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Superintendents Elect 
Ollie W. Messner 


(Continued from page 45) 
Ohio; and Orville B. Ziegler (retired), 
Milford, N. J. 

Bennett, delivering his President’s 
Message, said: 

“| consider it a rare privilege to have 
this opportunity of opening the 28th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Ass’n, Inc. In doing so, I wish to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to every mem- 
ber and friend of the Association who 
is here assembled. 

“On June 18, 1942, in a_ business 
meeting of Association members, held 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., during the 
23rd Annual Convention, I was elected 
fifth vice-president. In acknowledging 
that honor and looking ahead with pride 
to the year when I hoped to be your 
president, I made you a promise; that 
promise was to do my best not to let 
you down. Having been elected your 
president at the annual meeting a year 
ago, | have tried to keep that promise; 
but in doing so I find that I have gained 
more than I have given the Associa- 
tion. 

“The opportunities which have been 
mine during the past six years, and 
especially during the past year as presi- 
dent, have been numerous. The more I 
have been able to give to the work of 
the Association (and here I want to 
thank Mr. Straus, president of the 
Ecusta Paper Corp., for his understand- 
ing attitude and wholehearted support), 
the more I have gotten from it per- 
sonally. 

“Never shall I forget the many 
friends made during my term in office 
and the pleasure that was mine in 
visiting various divisional groups as 
the Association as well as a number of 
pulp and paper mills in widely different 
parts of the country. Their hospitality 
was most heartwarming. 

“Another new production record was 
made in 1947 by the U. S. paper in- 
dustry. According to published figures, 
more than 21,000,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard were made by the industry 
last year. That record certainly is of 
interest to our Association as our 
members, every last one of them, con- 
tributed greatly to the making of it. 

“The year 1947 was also a record 
year in Association activities. Divis- 
tonal meetings for the most part have 
been particularly good and some of 
them outstanding, both for attendance 
and quality of material presented. We 
have been fortunate in having divisional 
who realized their responsi- 
niities 


“N 


\ationally, our constant aim has 
been to broaden our service to our 


memlh 
try. 


rs, our affiliates, and the indus- 


eeping with this policy we have 
starte’ work on 15 projects. Each 
Project pertains to mill operation and 
will lead up to a published report. Other 
Projecis will follow. If any of you are 
called upon to give support to this 
work. please do so, as it is only through 
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GEORGE W. CRAIGIE 
Executive Secretary 


American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Ass'n. 


such co-operation that 
progress can be made. 

“To take care of this and similar 
work, and to understudy our secretary- 
treasurer, we procured the services of 
Harry Weston. Since Mr. Weston was 
already located in Chicago, (which is 
centrally located to a large part of our 
membership and many affiliates), it was 
decided that his office should be there. 
Consequently, on last February 16 an 
office was opened at 38 South Dearborn 
street and has been working closely 
with our headquarters office in New 
York since that time. 

“Now we are not only able to give 
increased service, but are guaranteed 
against interruption to our continuous, 
smooth operation by the incapacity of 
any one person. This contingency had 
been generally realized as evidenced 
by an impressive number of letters of 
commendation on the new arrangement. 

“Our membership totals 1,380 (with 
the number of new members increasing 
as the year progressed). Some of the 
increase has come from Canada, where 
we have been asked to form a new 
division. 

“Our affiliates number 139. Additions 
to this list are promised for the near 
future. 

“The past year saw the publication 
of our Chemical Book which is now in 
the mail. 

“Tt also was decided to publish a re- 
port of the 1946 General Maintenance 
Conference. This report is ready for 
distribution. 

“At the instigation of certain affili- 
ates, a committee of our members com- 
piled a list of rules for the care and 
safe operation of paper machine dry- 
ers. This compilation was printed and 
distributed to the membership. In addi- 
tion, a supply has been retained for 
interested affiliates. 


satisfactory 


HARRY E. WESTON 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Industrial Affiliates Committee 
American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Ass'n. 


“All of this literature contains a 
wealth of information of help to our 
membership. 

“A copy of the Year Book was sent 
to the president of each mill in which 
we had members, as well as to presi- 
dents of mills where we had no mem- 
bers. In each instance we wrote a 
personal letter telling of our wish to 
be of service to the industry. The 
response to this mailing, in applications 
for membership and in assurances of 
support, was most gratifying. 

“The Planning Committee, estab- 
lished somewhat more than a year ago, 
has been taking its responsibilities ser- 
iously and_ effects of its efforts will 
become more strongly felt as time 
goes on. 

“Winners of the Third Bolton 
Award Contest, sponsored by John W. 
Bolton & Sons, Inc., and conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Superintendents 
Ass’n, were announced recently. Con- 
gratulations to every winner; better 
luck next time to every one of the 
hundreds of participants, and our 
thanks to the sponsors for their con- 
tinued generosity and cooperation. 

“The continued well-being of the 
Association is due in no small measure 
to the active support of mill manage- 
ment. Among the leaders of our indus- 
try are many who realize that that 
which benefits one individual or firm 
benefits the whole. May the Associa- 
tion merit an ever increasing confidence 
of these men and those who follow 
after them. 

“Another strong source of support of 
the Association has been the business 
press of the industry—our official maga- 
zine, Paper Mill News, and the con- 
temporary publications serving the in- 
dustry. To the publishers and editors 
of each of these publications who have 
been such good friends I wish to say, 
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‘Thank you,’ and to express the hope 
that this spirit of comaraderie between 
the Association and the press will be- 
come a stronger and stronger tie, to the 
end that future generations of paper- 
makers will learn easily what many of 
us have had to strive so hard for. 

“The American Paper & Pulp Ass’n, 
has given us an opportunity to serve on 
certain of its committees, and its presi- 
dent and staff have been most consider- 
ate and helpful. To them we express 
our appreciation and say that we wel- 
come any opportunity to be of service. 

“TAPPI, the Salesmans’ Ass’n, the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Ass’n, and the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry have each shown a 
pleasing tendency to be cooperative 
with our Association and this kindness 
is appreciated. 


“As usual, our largest source of sup- 
port has been the suppliers to the indus- 
try. Our affiliates have given us finan- 
cial support; and their representatives 
have given unstintingly of their time, 
talent, counsel and energy to help make 
our meetings successful, and our Asso- 
ciation sound and progressive. As long 
as the industry has such a far-seeing 
group of people working with it in the 
devising and servicing of methods and 
equipment, it has a good chance of sur- 
viving any outside competition. May 
the benefits accruing from our relation- 
ship with the affiliates always be 
mutual. 


“It is a pleasure to tell you that no 
president could have had the benefit 
of more capable and active support and 
seasoned counsel than that given to me 
by our trustees, officers, directors, and 
committee chairmen. This assistance 
applies particularly to our secretary- 
treasurer. 


“From my vantage point I can see the 
Association on the distant horizon con- 
tinuing to constructively serve an ever 
expanding industry—an industry that 
is almost as basic as food and water, 
and one upon which the world is con- 
tinuing to place a greater and greater 
responsibility. May the accomplish- 
ments of the Association during my ten- 
ure of office as president, made possible 
by the efforts of so many, serve as one 
more solid stepping stone as a strong, 
and prosperous pulp and paper indus- 
try of tomorrow.” 


Committee reports 
following delivery of 
sage. 


were presented 
Jennett’s mes- 


Changes in the constitution, recom- 
mended by the Planning Committee 
and approved by the board of directors, 
were read by Bennett and adopted by 
the assembly as read. The changes, 
Bennett pointed out, were designed to 
make the constitution more explicit and 
understandable, and to eliminate possi- 
bility of divergent interpretations of 
its articles. 


Harry E. Weston, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, the other two 
members of which are Fish and Sut- 
ton, read the resolutions before it. They 


/0 


Judge Ray 


included proposals to give continued 
thought and study to more satisfactory 
control of production costs through 
better technology, more efficient equip- 
ment and mill layout, and improved em- 
ploye morale; to intensitfy efforts to 
obtain the highest possible yield of 
fiber in pulping operations; and to help 
in training mill employes to become 
more skilled operators. 

The Chemical Book Committee was 
commended for its work in the collec- 
tion, editing and publishing of data 
pertinent to chemicals used in the paper 
industry, and acknowledgment was 
made of the work of the Allied Indus- 
trial Affiliates of the Association which 
was represented during the past year 
by Frank E. Hutton of the John W. 
Bolton & Sons Co., for the Third Bol- 
ton Award Contest. Acknowldgment 
was likewise extended to the partici- 
pants in the contest for their help in 
making the pulp and paper industry 
more safety-conscious. Secretary- 
Treasurer Craigie was commended for 
the manner in which he had handled 
the many details incident to manage- 
ment of the Association. 

Chairman Messner of the Auditing 
Committee presented the committee's 
report which was approved as 
mitted, 

The Nominating Committee report 
was presented by W. H. Brydges. 


sub 


At the General Conference meeting 
at 10:30 A.M., J. M. Murray of the 
Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, 
La., presided and Vertrees Young of 
the same firm, spoke, his subject being, 
“The Mill Executive Enters the 
Woods.” The movie, “Trees to Boxes” 
was screen at this session. 

Three group meetings were held at 
2:30 P.M. The one on “Wood Room 
and Woods Operations” was presided 
over by J. M. Murray. The one on 
“Mill Maintenance” saw Cedric A. 
Stone in the chair, and that on “Coated 
Papers” was under the chairmanship 
of James R. Simpson. 


May 20 Program 


Three group mectings were called at 
9:30 A.M. Carl Welte presided at the 
“Fine Paper and Tissue” meeting; 
Harold Skinner at the “Sulphite” meet- 
ing, and Harry E. Hadley at the 
“Board” meeting. 

Further meetings consumed 
the afternoon, beginning concurrently 
at 2:30. Claude Metcalf presided at 
the “Kraft” meeting; Charles Reese 
at the “Power Meeting”; Robert W. 
Pattison at the “Graphic Arts” meeting. 


group 


The Joint Dinner was staged in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Roosevelt with 
Frank Hutton as toastmaster. Enter- 
tainment under the direction of 
John Eversman of the Ecusta Paper 
Corp., acting as master of ceremonies. 


was 


May 21 Program 


This busy day opened with a Men's 
Breakfast in the Grand Ballroom, with 
Smythe, president of the 


International Brotherhood of Mig: 
tory Peddlers presiding. 

At 9:30 A.M. the General Cont 
ence opened with A. G. Natwick of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, W;: 
in the chair. Subject of the meet 
was “Employe Training.” Speai 
were: Stanley Rumpf of the Jol 
Manville Corp., Merrero, La.; W. 
White, Jr., of Shartle Bros. Mac! 
Co., Middletown, Ohio; and J 
Groves of the Union Bag & P 
Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

The noon hour brought the Men's 
Luncheon in the Grand Ballroom, with 
Charles Reece, second vice-president, 
as toastmaster. Speaker on this occa- 
sion was the Hon. Fred A. Hartley, 
Ir. (R-N.J.), whose subject was the 
Taft-Hartley Law, of which h 
co-author. 

Hartley cited the recent outbursts of 
violence at St. Paul and Sioux City 
in the meat packers’ strike as practices 
which he said must be curbed in this 
country. 


Was 


Furthermore, he said that he was 
also going to propose legislation “to 
make it a federal offense to interfere 
with the civil rights of a worker to go 
to his job.” 

This provision, he declared, was in 
the original draft of the labor law sub- 
mitted by the House but was modified 
out of the final legislation in confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

“It passed the House three-to-one 
last time,” Rep. Hartley said, “and | 
am going to recommend that it be 
passed again.” 

He explained it wouldn't be a “scab 
law” because the law would protect 
only a worker who already was em- 
ployed by management and not new 
employes brought in to break up a 
strike. 

The speaker defended the current 
Taft-Hartley measure as anything but 
the “diabolical monstrosity” it was 
labeled by Phil Murray, the CIO boss. 


He asserted that the law “merely 
curbs abuses of labor leaders” and in- 
stead of being a “slave law” actually 
grants more freedom to the rank and 
file. 

“Its anti-closed shop provision,” he 
pointed out, “merely tells the unions to 
open up, too, instead of creating mo- 
nopolies they profess to abhor.” 

The prohibition of secondary boy- 
cotts, jurisdictional strikes and feather- 
bedding is also working out. satisfac- 
torily since the law took effect last 
August 22, Hartley said. 

Hartley predicted that Caesar Petril- 
lo, the music boss, would relent on the 
question of recordings soon and said 
that while the law had forced John L. 
Lewis into line this spring, he still ts 
not sure “it will be adequate to avert 
a coal strike after an 80-day cooling 
period.” 

Consequently he proposes to tighten 
the law by making it illegal to strike 
against the national health and safety. 

One instance in which he opined that 
the Taft-Hartley Act may have been 
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About twelve years ago, the “then” astounding news 
leaked out that kraft paper was being made from 
stock prepared alone by Sutherland Continuous 
Beaters and Refiners. It had never been done before; 
some people didn’t believe it, but it’s been true 
ever since. 


The original 14 Sutherlands in this mill are still in 
use, one more having been recently added. This mill 
produces well over 500 tons daily, their output 
ranging from 30 to 70 Ib. bag, through 25 to 80 Ib. 
wrapping, to 42 to 105 lb. liner board, and other 
specialty grades. 


This is only one of many “Sutherland Firsts,”’ and 
it produced a power saving of approximately 50% 
which, over a period of twelve years, has brought 
them a “substantial” return on their original invest- 
ment, plus other advantages. 


May we send you our new catalog, or may one 
of our engineers call? 


SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY ° Manufactured in the United States 
by Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis 


SUTHERLAND REFINER LIMITED, 319 DRUMMOND BLDG., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Manufactured in Canoda by The John Bertram & Sons Co., Lid., Dundas, Ontario 


SUTHERLAND 
Continuous BEATING 


AND REFINING SYSTEM 


SUTHERLAND 
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amiss is the provision that requires 
labor leaders only to sign affidavits 
denying Communist affiliations. 

“We should have included the em- 
ployers in that too.; Many labor lead- 
ers considered this an affront to their 
integrity. 

“But,” he added, “there’s no denying 
that it enabled the rank and file to rid 
themselves of a lot of Communistic 
leaders.” 


The annual Get Together party was 
held in the Gold Room at 6:30 P.M., 
followed at 7:30 by the Annual Ban- 
quet in the Grand Ballroom. 


Retiring President Bennett was 
toastmaster of this affair;- Harry H. 
Straus, president of the Ecusta Paper 
Corp., was the featured speaker. After 
the tables were cleared and the speak- 
ing was concluded, the remainder of 
the evening was given over to dancing. 

In his speech at the banquet, Ben- 
nett said: 

“Each year at this time, we paper 
mill men and our suppliers, together 
with our wives, journey to some se- 
lected spot (which we hope is big 
enough to hold us) and commune to- 
gether. That is, we men commune to- 
gether, to see if we can learn a little 
more about how to make more paper 
easier, better and cheaper, while our 
wives learn something about the town. 
In this way, our wives can tell us 
enough about the place of meeting so 
that we, repeating their stories like a 
parrot upon getting home, can con- 
vince our boss, who paid the expenses, 
that we were actually at the place 
where we said we were going. 

“You will notice that some of the 
younger men came to this meeting 
alone. They'll know better as they 
grow older. 

“Over the years, we have met to- 
gether in many widely divergent places, 
but never before have we come this far 
South. However, the possibility of 
coming to this beautiful, old city, so 
rich in tradition, had been talked about 
for a long time. In fact, in every place 
I have been during the past year, across 
the entire country, friends and ac- 
quaintances, when telling me goodbye, 
have said, ‘I’ll see you in New Orleans.’ 

“Now we have been here several 
days. I’m sure that we are all glad 
that we came. Everyone here has been 
so gracious that it is easy to under- 
stand why New Orleans always is 
crowded with visitors. This evening 
concludes a most successful convention. 
Our program has been filled with so 
much good material that we superin- 
tendents can go home with more knowl- 
edge than we brought. Consequently, 
our trip here has been worthwhile. 
Likewise, you suppliers can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have 
done a good job in helping to make 
this meeting a success. Personally, I 
hope that each of you has been able to 
cover many miles of your territory 
here within the few days of the con- 
vention. 


“As to the time outside of meetings, 
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I doubt if it has hung heavily on the 
hands of anyone, either lady or gentle- 
man. I hope not, because I want all 
of you to have pleasant memories of 
the past few days in New Orleans. 


“As for myself, tonight brings to a 
close the busiest and most satisfying 
year of my life. I am proud to be a 
paper mill superintendent, proud to be 
a member of this Association, and ex- 
ceptionally proud of having been your 
president. I wouldn’t have traded the 
experiences of the past year as presi- 
dent for anything else I know. Prog- 
ress in the pulp and paper industry has 
been, is, and will continue to be influ- 
enced both by the men who compose 
the membership of our Association and 
by those men who are affiliated with it. 
All of us should keep this fact in mind 
in order to do our part in keeping the 
industry strong, healthy and prosper- 
ous. The destiny of this organization 
is to help each of us to become pro- 
gressively better prepared to do our 
part, and I feel that I am leaving the 
Association in good hands to see that 
this destiny is fulfilled.” 


Introducing Straus at the banquet, 
Bennett said: “Our banquet guest and 
principal speaker is best known to us 
as the founder and president of the 
Ecusta Paper Corp., this country’s 
largest cigarette paper mill, which 
many of us have visited. 

“Not only did Mr. Straus bring the 
cigarette paper industry to this coun- 
try but he developed the use of Ameri- 
can seed flax for this purpose, thereby 
making our cigarette industry com- 
pletely independent of Europe. 

“He is an American by choice, hav- 
ing come to this country from Germany 
when he was 19 years of age. 

“Showing an early genius for busi- 
ness, he was president of his own com- 
pany six years later. Since that time 
he has founded and been president of 
14 other companies, the last of which 
was Ecusta. 


“While not a college graduate, our 
guest is the holder of an Honorary De- 
gree as Doctor of Engineering. A ex- 
cerpt from this degree reads as fol- 
lows: 

““Mr. Straus is an inventor, an en- 
gineer, a manufacturer, a builder and 
founder of.numerous manufacturing 
plants, a philanthropist, a director of 
public foundations, a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor of France, etc., etc.’ 


“In addition to the foregoing, Mr. 
Straus had found time to demonstrate 
a lasting and constructive interest in 
our Association. 

“It is with pleasure that we welcome 
him to our speakers table.” 


Ladies Not Overlookéd 


A lively program of entertainment 
was provided for the ladies who ac- 
companied their “men folks” to the 
Convention. 


The evening of the 18th was given 
over to a showing of the motion pic- 
ture, “Carnival and Ball,” depicting 
the New Orleans Mardi Gras, and 


other pictures. Walter L. Glass of the 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y., spon- 
sored this affair. The program of the 
19th included a conducted walking ten 
of the Old French Quarter and lune)- 
eon in the picturesque Patio Ro: 
The 20th was a day of sightseeing ; 
shopping, spiced with a two and one 
half hour boat trip on the Mississippi 
River. On the final day of the Con- 
vention, the 21st, there was more sight- 
seeing and shopping, a Ladies’ Lunch- 
eon and Ladies’ Bingo. 


Affiliates Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Associa- 
tion’s Industrial Affiliates was held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel the evening of May 
18, with the usual festivities and good- 
fellowship which characterizes these 
gatherings. Frank E. Hutton of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Affiliates Committee for the last 
year, was chairman of the dinner. 

New members elected to constitute 
the Industrial Affiliate Committee were 

R. M. Upright, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., representing Chemi- 
cals, Lubricants and Petroleum Prod- 
ucts. 

Edward L. Lukemire, Dicalite Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., representing 
Clays, Starches and Fillers. 

F. A. Soderberg, General Dyestuff 
Corp., New York, representing Dye- 
stuffs. 

Allan Hyer, Bagley & Sewall Co., 
Watertown, N. Y., representing Paper 
Mill Machinery. 

F. F. Frothingham, Bird Machine 
Co., South Walpole, Mass., represent- 
ing Pulp Mill Machinery. 

A. C. Clarke, John W. Bolton & 
Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., repre- 
senting Auxiliary Equipment. 

J. L. Van Nort, Reliance Electric 
& Engine Co., Cleveland, Ohio, rep- 
resenting Power Plant Equipment. 

Norman B. Scott of the Orr Felt & 
Blanket Co., Piqua, Ohio, representing 
Wire and Felt. 

R. E. Briggs, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio, representing Materials 
of Construction, Maintenance and 
Supplies. 

James M. McAlear, 
Regulator Co., Boston, Mass., 
senting Control Instruments. 

A three member nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Ivar Ekholm of 
National Aniline Division; Olney 
Steffens of Penick & Ford Ltd., and 
S. W. Fletcher of the J. O. Ross En- 
gineering Corp., nominated the ten 
committeemen named above: 

Member of the Industrial Affiliates 
Committee, serving during the last 12 
months, were: 

Walter B. Morehouse, National Oil 
Products Co., Inc., representing the 
Chemical Group. 

David C. Murchison, Georgia Kaolin 
Co.,. representing Non-Fibrous Raw 
Material Group. 

J. H. Loomis, Calco Chemical! Di- 
vision of the American Cyanamid ©0., 


Mason-Neilan 
repre- 
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Rolls made on Langston Slitters 

and Roll Winders are solid—tightly wound 
from core to maximum diameter. 

You get clean-cut rolls, 

square edged and of uniform density— 
from any weight or grade of paper or board. 
There's a type and size for every need. 
Samuel M. Langston Company, 


Camden, New Jersey. 


Langston 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 
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representing the Dyestuff Group. 

Leon E. Smith, Downington Manu- 
facturing Co., representing the Paper 
Machine Manufacturers Group. 

R. K. Prince, General Machinery 
Division of Allis-Chalmers, represent- 
ing the Pulp Mill Machinery Group. 

Paul Boronow, Valley Iron Works, 
representing the Auxiliary Equipment 
Manufacturers Group. 

Frank E. Hutton, Babcock & Wilcox, 
representing the Power Plant Equip- 
ment Group. 

John Matthews, Williams Cabble 
Fxcelsior Wire Manufacturing Co., 
representing Wires and Felts Manu- 
facturers Group. 

H. F. R. Webber, Link Belt Co.. 
representing the Materials of Construc- 
tion, Maintenance and Supply Group. 

C. D. DeMers, Taylor Instrument 
Co., representing the Control Instru- 
ment Manufacturers Group. 

* + * 

Registration at the Convention to- 

talled 470 men and 150 ladies. 


Sweden To Increase 
1948 Newsprint Exports 


UP dispatch from Stockholm, May 
15, states that a spokesman for the 
Swedish paper industry estimated some 
200,000 tons of newsprint will be ex- 
ported in 1948. Last year, Swedish ex- 
ports totaled 150,000 tons, of which the 
Argentine bought the largest quantity, 
31,000 tons, and the U.S. received 25,- 
048 tons the ANPA advises. 

The Holmen Co., Norrképing, big 
producers of newsprint and textiles, re- 
ports a net profit of 3.3 million kronor 
($920,000), or practically the same as 
in 1946. The dividend remains un- 
changed at 8 percent. The company 
is Sweden’s leading manufacturer of 
newsprint. Last year it set a new high 
record with a production of 165,000 
tons, compared with 162,000 tons in 
1939. In value, sales of newsprint in 
1947 amounted to 67 million kronor, 
while the 1939 figure was only 32 mil- 
lions. Somewhat more than half of 
last year’s production of newsprint was 
exported. 


M. M. & M. Adds 
Airex Hydraulics Div. 


Announcement is made from the 
executive office of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., in the Chrysler Bldg., 
N. Y., of the acquisition of the Hy- 
draulics Div. of Airex Mfg. Co., lo- 
cated in Long Island City. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore will de- 
velop industrial applications for Airex 
Hydraulics products in addition to the 
present hydraulic line of Airex Relief 
Valves, other hydraulic valves, filters, 
and pneumatic pressurizing valves for 
the aircraft industry. 

Airex hydraulic operations will be 
carried on by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., at their Jersey City plant, 
450 Communipaw Avenue. 

Norman Collins, hydraulic engineer, 
with the Airex Manufacturing Co., has 
joined Manning, Mexwell & Moore 
with other key Airex personnel. 
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TAPPI Lake States Section 
Meets in Wisconsin Rapids 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—At the 
May meeting of the Lake States Sec- 
tion of the Technical Ass’n. of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry, May 15, the 
general theme of the gathering was 
Forest Resources, Reforestation, and 
Conservation. 

Early in the afternoon, William 
Brener, superintendent of the Griffiths 
State Nursery, conducted a_ tour 
through the nursery during which the 
general activities of the nursery were 
discussed and demonstrated. TAPPI 
members and visitors witnessed the 
processes of soil preparation, seeding, 
and transplantation. 

The Forestry Department of the Na- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Co., then con- 
ducted a tour to »evera! of its planta- 
tions of jack, Norway, and white pine. 
The first of these was planted in 194! 
and the second in 1930 This 18-year- 
old forest borders Neco Lake aid 1s 
a fine example of th: growth under 
favorable conditions. 


The dinner at the Bulls Eye Country 
Club in the evening was attended by 
about 90 members and guests. Aftc7 
ainner, Clarence J. West, Jr., of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., chairman of 
the section, introduced the toastmaster, 
G. K. Dickerman, of the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, who conducted the evening 
session of discussion. Lewis Swift, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Commission, talked briefly about the 
several interests which must be taken 
into account in any well-rounded con- 
servation program and the need for 
better general understanding of all 
phases of the program. Fred Trenk, 
extension forester of the University 
Extension Division, talked about pulp- 
wood production from the standpoint 
of the farmer and small timberland 
owner in Wisconsin. He emphasized 
that properly managed timberlands are 
a continuous source of income and that 
the return in dollars per hour of labor 
is high. Russell Cuningham, who is in 
charge of Forest Economics at the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
in St. Paul, discussed the pulpwood re- 
sources of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin and compared the allowable 
rates of cutting according to principles 
of good forest management with actual 
current rates. 

This meeting of the Lake States Sec- 
tion was the last one of the season. 
The next one will be held in October, 
in Appleton, Wis. 

Officers elected were: Chairman, Al- 
fred M. Heald, Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis.; vice-chairman, George R. 
Sears, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry C. Crandall, Mosinee Paper 


Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. Executi\< 
Committee: Officers and Alan P. 
Adrain, Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis.; George J. Brabender, Marathon 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis.; Herbert \y, 
Rowe, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper (o,, 


Port Edwards, Wis.; Charley L. \\ag- 
ner, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis, : 
and Clarence J. West, Jr., Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Kimberly, Wis. 


Freight Car Production 
On The Increase 


The possibility that a larger supply 
of freight cars shortly will be available 
is lent encouragement by recently ex- 
pressed agreement of leaders in the 
steel industry to allocate increasing 
quantities of steel for freight car manu- 
facture. 

According to bulletin of the A.P.A. 
a recent study made by a leading trade 
magazine indicates certain problems in 
the matter of providing the types of 
cars best suited to pulpwood hauling. 
The closed box cars which are used in 
transporting a considerable portion of 
this wood necessitate carrying the 
wood through the center doors, a 
method that is reported as both ex- 
pensive and slow. The suggestion has 
been advanced by industry observers 
that box cars might advantageously 
have openings at each end. While the 
present construction of box cars, there- 
fore, renders them less than ideal for 
pulpwood conveyers, certain cities in 
the South are reported prohibiting the 
passage of the open-type of pulpwood 
cars. The trend in the South has here- 
tofore been toward manual handling of 
wood, but the upward tendency of 
wages has led to an increasing interest 
in the adoption of mechanical methods. 
In the East, Southeast and Middle 
West, much of the pulpwood is re- 
ceived at mills on flat cars, gondolas or 
special pulpwood cars. In the North- 
ern portion of the Lake States region 
where the bulk of the pulpwood is in 
8-foot lengths, gondola cars of both 
high and low sides generally are used. 
The latter design requires upright 
stakes around the car, with chicken 
wire to prevent the wood shifting. 
Throughout most pulpwood regions of 
the U. S. and in Canada as well, one of 
the leading raw material problems, the 
Dept. of Commerce finds, is the trans- 
portation of small wood, with emphasis 
on mechanical handling and_ suitably 
designed railroad cars that together 
will reduce cost and accidents and pro- 
mote speed of operation. 
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The improved Lobdell Paper Mill Roll Grinder 
assures greater accuracy and higher degree 
of finish on the face of your rolls. Low Head ~ 
Wheel Carriage reduces vibration, enables © 
operator to maintain a more accurate check 

on grinding operation, permits easier and 
faster handling of rolls. Patented Automatic 
Infeed Mechanism and Automatic Crowning 
Device speeds grinding, increases economy. 
Write for details. 
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Swedish News 


Pulp Mills Reached 
80-85 Percent Capacity 


Swedish Mo. & Domsjé Co., Stock- 
holm and Harno6sand, shows a net in- 
come of 3.9 million kronor ($1.1 mil- 
lion), against 2.67 millions the year be- 
fore. An unchanged dividend of 8 per 
cent plus a bonus of 2 per .cent has 
been declared. Net sales increased by 
31 per cent to 123 million kroner, cellu- 
lose accounting for 95 millions and 
chemical products for about 15 mil- 
lions. Production of cellulose increased 
by about 20,700 tons to 172,000 tons. 
Of rayon pulp and other bleached sul- 
phite, about 99,000 tons were produced, 
and of sulphate pulp 69,000 tons. Of 
the sulphate more than 44,000 tons 
were bleached, against only 14,000 tons 
in 1946. Approximately 35,000 tons of 
chemical products were turned out, an 
increase of 13,000 tons. Shipments of 
cellulose amounted to 170,000 tons, 
which was 10,000 tons less than in 1946. 


Bergvik & Ala Co., Séderhamn, re- 
ports net earnings of 4.06 million 
kronor $1.1 million), compared with 
3.36 millions. The dividend remains 
unchanged at 15 kronor per share, that 
is, 8.33 per cent. Net sales increased 
by about 40 per cent to approximately 
58 million kronor. Production of cellu- 
lose was up some 6,000 to 88,500 tons, 
which corresponds to about 80 per cent 
of the capacity, and shipments in- 
creased by about 11,000 tons to nearly 
93,000. 


. Net earnings of the Korsnas Co., 
Giavle, were reduced from 6.21 million 
kronor ($1.7 million) to 3.51 millions 
(about $1 million), as a result of high- 
er provisions for depreciation and 
taxes. A dividend of 5 per cent has 
been declared, compared with 8 per 
cent last year, but the capital stock has 
been increased by the payment of a 
stock dividend. Net sales went up from 
57 to 69 million kronor, the value of 
exports being nearly 50 millions. About 
90,000 tons of cellulose were produced, 
or practically the same as in 1946, The 
output of paper amounted to about 
16,000 tons. 


Net profit of the Iggesund Co., Ig- 
gesund, was 4.29 million kronor ($1.2 
million), comparing with 3.95 millions 
in 1946. An unchanged dividend of 8 
per cent has been declared. The com- 
pany’s pulp mills worked at about 80-85 
per cent of their capacity and produced 
64,700 tons of cellulose, against 66,300 
tons the year before. The company 
also produces not only lumber, as most 
other pulp companies, but also some 
iron and steel, prefabricated houses, 
etc. 

Wifstavarf Co., Vivstavarv, reports 
net earnings of 4.65 million kronor 
($1.3 million), against 4.39 millions the 
preceding year. The dividend is 11 per 
cent. Net sales last year increased by 
22 per cent tc 33.6 million kronor. 
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About 50,000 tons of cellulose, mostly 
sulphite, were produced. 

Kopparfors Co., Ockelbo, shows a 
net income of 4.37 million kronor ($1.2 
million), against 2.95 millions. The 
dividend is 8 per cent. The production 
of sulphate pulp in 1947 amounted to 
about 39,000 tons and of sulphite to 
34,500 tons. 

The net income of the Billerud Co., 
Safle, cellulose and paper producers 
with rayon pulp as a specialty, was 8.01 
million kronor ($4.23 million), also 
practically the same as in 1946. A vir- 
tually unchanged dividend of 7 per 
cent has been declared (last year’s divi- 
dend was 8 per cent, but a stock divi- 
dend, increasing the capital stock, was 
also paid). Net sales last year reached 
about 96 million kronor, the highest fig- 
ure in the company’s history. The share 
of exports in total sales was approxi- 
mately 79 per cent. The 1947 produc- 
tion figures were as follows: bleached 
sulphite pulp, 77,568 tons; strong sul- 
phite, 16,606 tons; sulphate pulp, 41,156 
tons (all of this was, as usual, used by 
the company’s own paper mill); and 
paper, 56,562 tons. The production of 
rayon pulp (which is included in the 
above figure for bleached sulphite) was 
exported, in the first place to Italy, but 
also to Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
etc. 


"Keep Green" 


With the fire season upon us, it 
would be well for all of us to review 
the booklet recently published by the 
Keep Washington Green Committee in 
Seattle. This attractive booklet “What 
Keep Washington Green Means to 
You”, telling the story of the nation’s 
oldest “Keep Green” organization, is 
aimed at securing the support of all 
citizens in preventing forest fires in 
the State of Washington. The booklet 
explains that the “Keep Washington 
Green” movement is incorporated in 
the State of Washington as a non- 
profit organization. The 28 active local 
committees organized throughout the 
state operate within their counties and 
communities much as the state commit- 
tee does on a state-wide scale. The 
program primarily an information pro- 
gram is channeled through the press, 
radio, schools, service clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, for- 
estry associations, etc., and is based on 
the idea of fighting fire with publicity 
and public opinion. Thousands of peo- 
ple in the State are aware of the pro- 
gram’s objective to make the public 
aware of the danger from fire and to 
have the public assume personal re- 
sponsibility for helping prevent fire for 
its own self interest. The results of 
the program can be measured in the 
startling statistics on acres burned each 
year since 1917. The average of acres 
burned from 1917 to 1939 was 158,493 
per year. Since 1940, when the “Keep 
Washington Green” movement started, 
the average per year has been reduced 
to 31,736. Certainly if the State of 
Washington can reduce burned acre- 
age by 80%, every state can. 


Korea 1947 Production 
Fails To Gain 


Wasuincton—The United State; 
zone in Korea produced 2,471 met: 
tons of paper for the first 9 mont! 
of 1947, marking a failure to gain ov: 
1946 and previous post-war years, ac 
cording to figures received here. The 
corresponding months of 1946 sa 
2,778 tons’ output, it was recalled. 

The decline in 1947 was blamed « 
lack of sulphite pulp for one large 
paper mill, which reverted to grouid 
wood pulp production. Late in the 
year, receipts of sulphite pulp were 
beginning to arrive from a_ source 
not stated in the report. 

Annual production is estimated at 
20,000 short tons annually, when all 
facilities are producing. 


Penn. Salt Advances Hennessy, 
Davidson, Adds Wilson 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Wm. J. Hen- 
nessy has been named Pittsburgh sales 
manager of the special chemicals divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Succeeding him as district sales repre- 
sentative is John M. Davidson, who 
formerly served in the same capacity 
in the New York City and northern 
New Jersey territory. William D. Wil- 
son succeeds to Davidson’s former ter- 
ritory. Wilson was formerly (for six 
years) with the McCormick Rubber 
Co., Ridgefield Park, N. J. A graduate 
of Pratt Institute, he is a member of 
the American Electroplaters Society. 


Jackson E. Central 
G. E. Chemical D. M. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Appointment of 
Roged W. Jackson as East Central dis- 
trict manager of General Electric Co.’s 
chemical department with headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding the late 
Philip E. Doell, has been announced 
here by Donald S. McKenzie, general 
sales manager for the chemical depart- 
ment. Jackson takes his new post after 
more than three years at the chemical 
department’s Pittsburgh office. He is 
succeeded at Pittsburgh by David B. 
Folkerty. 


Bagley & Sewell Hosts To 
Paper Technicians 


Watertown, N. Y.—The Bagley & 
Sewall Co., will entertain members of 
the Empire State Section of TAPPI 
and the Northern New York-Canadian 
Division of the Superintendents Assn., 
together with their wives, with a cock- 
tail party and plant inspection tour the 
afternoon of June 4. 


Hill Representing Oliver 
In the South 


New York—Oliver United Filters, 
Inc., reports that Vernon C. Hill of 
Atmore, Ala., is now covering the pulp 
and paper mills in the South for the 
firm. Hill is a graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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STAINLESS TUBING IS 


WHERE 
CORROSIVE 
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ARE 
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“Fa makes ANY type you need 
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when tough jobs call for 


Stainless Tubing 


BOTH SEAMLESS AND WELDED 


No tubing material can withstand so many corrosive 
conditions so effectively as stainless steel. It is corro- 
sion’s arch enemy. Its remarkable chemical resist- 
ance makes it the logical choice for handling 
severely corrosive media in paper mills. It lasts 
indefinitely in many services because it is stainless 
from inside to outside. 

From the wide range of B&W Croloy Stainless 
Steel Tubes you can get the analysis having the 
properties best suited for any specific set of 
service conditions—the best economic balance 
between initial cost and operational eff- 
ciency. For Stainless Croloys embrace 
the widest choice of grades and 
analyses available from a 
single source—in both 
SEAMLESS and 
WELDED 


types. 
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GERMAN TECHNOLOGY 


The Possible Importance of Annual and 
Perennial Shrubs for the German 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


By Otto Gay 


Due to the increasing scarcity of wood resulting from 
the exhaustive cutting during the war, as well as the 
great demand for building timber, mine wood and ex- 
port needs, the pulp and paper industry in Germany is 
forced to find new raw materials to replace wood. 
Many years before the first World War pulp wood was 
being imported into Germany in increasing quantities 
from countries with plenty of woods, such as Finland, 
Poland, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and even 
Canada. Now these sources are cut off because all 
of the foreign exchange must be used to buy food to 
keep her population from starving. Germany has lost 


her best agricultural districts, at the same time her 
population has increased by millions of inhabitants on 
her reduced area. 


In addition to the species of wood, such as spruce, 


fir and pine that have been commonly used for the 
manufacturing of pulp, it is well known that for many 
years great quantities of beech wood have been used 
for manufacturing artificial silk and rayon. But even 
poplar, aspen and birch wood have been used for that 
purpose. In general a short fibred stock which is of 
an inferior quality with regard to paper making, is pro- 
duced from those fast growing species. It has even 
been reported from a well known pulp mill in the 
woodland of Sweden that the existing quantities of 
spruce and fir trees are no longer sufficient, making it 
necessary to use Aspen and even some birch. Even 
with the use of some inferior woods the Swedish sulph- 
ite and sulphate mills are able to operate at only about 
70% of capacity. 

These conditions will probably continue for many 
years, or may even get worse because of the increasing 
consumption of pulp and paper not only in Germany 
but also in other European countries. The pulp mills 
on the American continent are fortunate in having large 
forests in many parts of the United States, Canada 
and Alaska, in addition to the tropical primeval forests 
in Brazil. Under these circumstances, it is very im- 
portant to find other raw materials for the pulp and 
paper industry in Europe. 

It is commonly known that cellulose is a main con- 
stituent not only of wood but also of most other plants. 
Frequently cellulose is to be found in greater quantity 
and purity in other plants than in wood, for instance 
in cotton, China grass, flax, hemp, corn straw, esparto 
and reed. The manufacture of paper from these raw 
materials is very old. Thus the Chinese are said to 
have processed East Asiatic nettle (Boehmeria urtica), 
Chinese hemp (Boehmeria nivea), as well as rice straw 
and ramie (China grass) into paper. 

The processing of these plants into fibrous pulp hav- 
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ing not only been accomplished by crushing the plants 
in a mortar but also by adding potash and burnt lime, 
these processes must be considered to be forerunners 
of the chemical processes of pulp manufacture now 
generally used. Thus the use of annual plants for 
paper began more than 2,000 years ago, so offering of 
any particular plant for paper making cannot be con- 
sidered as an original contribution. However, the suc- 
cessful and economic production of paper from one of 
these plants would be of considerable importance 

Among the fast growing plants which are annually 
harvested in Germany, only corn straw, herbaceous 
stalks of potatoes and reed can be taken into considera- 
tion. The annual crop of wheat and rye straw is esti- 
mated at about 25 million tons to which quantities about 
15 million tons of oat straw, rape and other kinds of 
straw must be added. On an output basis of 33%, a 
fibre yield of about 13 millions of tons ought to result 
from the above quantities of straw crop. Unfortun- 
ately, this straw yield cannot be supplied to the paper 
industry because it is needed for agricultural purposes, 
such as food and chaff. The method of preparing straw 
for the pulp manufacturing is well known. It is older 
than that of manufacturing pulp out of wood. Indus- 
trial manufacturing of straw will always be restricted 
by the quantities of straw and chaff required for agri- 
cultural purposes. Obviously, the manufacture of straw 
pulp cannot be expanded sufficiently to be of any im- 
portance in alleviating the wood shortage. 

During the last war, the processing of the annual 
crop of millions of tons of potato plant stalks was con- 
sidered with a great deal of optimism, and a eee 
method of manufacturing was developed. Indeed, 
few thousand tons of potato stalks were gathered sal 
made into pulp, which was suitable for manufacturing 
rayon. Since the end of the war this method has been 
practically abandoned. The difficulties encountered in 
gathering the stalks, their transport to the pulp mill, 
the storing of the material during the time between the 
crops, and last but not least, the very low yield of pulp, 
make this process unprofitable from an economic point 
of view. 

Various areas of reed of no present commerial 
value have been suggested as a third source of raw ma- 
terial for paper making. In Germany there are espe 
cially three species of reed to be found viz: the broad- 
leaves stalk (Thypha latifolia), the slender-leaved stalk 
(Thypha angustifolia) and the little reed stalk (Thypha 
minimar). 

In Germany the annual harvest of reed is estimate« to 
be about 1 million tons,” with deduction of 27% for 
for leaves and 14-15 for leaf stems, the yield of the 
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rest being scarcely 30%. Therefore the processing of 
reed into pulp has, up to now, been unsuccessful. 
Moreover, the reaping, drying and conveyance of the 
reed to the pulp mill is troublesome and expensive. 


3etter results have been obtained in Italy with 
Arundo Donax, a kind of reed growing in warmer re- 
gions which produces bamboo-like stalks up to a height 
of several metres. Italy has improved great areas of 
marshland near Triest, cultivating them with Arundo 
Donax of Sicilian origin. Moreover, a great pulp mill 
has been built, which is supplied exclusively with 
Arundo Donax. 


This kind of reed grows very abundantly, and the 
yearly harvests are very abundant. The annual out- 
put of Arundo Donax cellulose is about tenfold that 
of wood. Test cultivation of Arundo Donax in Ger- 
many resulted in a good growth of this plant in cer- 
tain regions which have a suitable climate, but no re- 
markable replacement of wood may be expected. 


A Mr. Volle, engineer at Freiberg/Sachsen, recom- 
mends the cultivation of sunflowers (Helianthus an- 
nuus), the stalk of this plant containing fibrous material 
of a high quality. The prospect of obtaining not only 
the valuable sunflower oil but also raw material for the 
pulp and paper industry would seem to be quite attrac- 
tive. On the other hand, the sunflower grows only 
on a good soil, and demands much sunshine. More- 
over, it withdraws precious nutritive material from the 
soil which much be replaced by means of increased 
manuring. Besides that, sunflower is not cold-proof, 
and therefore is sown only in May. For these reasons, 
a farmlike cultivation of the sunflower in Germany can 
scarcely be considered, since all the arable land avail- 
able must be used for planting cereals and other food 
plants necessary for the nourishment of the population 
of this country. In the countries of South Europe 
chances for the cultivation of the sunflower are better. 


_ Similar conditions are to be found for the cultivat- 
ing of rape, this plant producing not only oil but also 
rape straw. This plant likewise will suffer in cold 
climate, and although the cultivation of rape is to be 
increased in order to get rape oil, the yield of rape 
straw will never be sufficient so as to be a decisive fac- 


tor in supply the German pulp and paper industries 
with raw material. 


The latest suggestion of getting raw material for the 
German pulp and paper industry concerns the Ger- 
man broom (Sarothamnus scoparius), a wild growing 
shrub with rod like twigs, little frail leaves and golden 
blossoms that strike the eye in spring-time. This plant 
likes a sandy soil with a very small percentage of cal- 
cium. On the other hand, the growth of broom is un- 
favorably influenced by a good vegetable soil and a 
permanently wet ground, as well as by a too dry climate. 
In the first year of growth the plant attains a height 
of 30 - 45 cm, during the second year a height of more 
than one metre, and stalks of a finger-like thickness 
grow out of the root in such great numbers that shrubs 
of several years of age have a diameter of two or more 
metres. In severe winters it happens that all parts of 
the plant above the soil down to the roots perish by the 


frost, but in the following spring, they will sprout 
again 


Two hundred years ago and’ up to this date broom 
fibres have been worked up into ropes and coarse tissues 
in Germany. Efforts were also made to use the broom 
aS a raw material for making paper, however, these ex- 
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periments were never very successful. Now the pro- 
lem of utilizing the quickly growing broom as a raw 
material for the paper industry has again been taken up 
by a German expert, Mr. Max Seyfarhth, residing at 


New-Isenburg, near Frankfort on Main. Extensive 
research in laboratories and mills produced very prom- 
ising results. Numerous tons of various kinds of pa- 
per of a remarkable quality have been made in a paper 
mill. According to his experience a useful processing 
of lignified stalks of broom is now possible. He recom- 
mends the cultivating of fields of broom in the fallows 
of which large areas of about 200,000 hectares (494,000 
acres) are still existing in Germany. Moreover, the 
cultivating of broom has the advantage that the soil 
used will be solidified by means of the deeply anchored 
roots, whereby the risk of landslides is eliminated. The 
bulkiness and the tight growth of this shrub protects 
the fallows and the denuded areas from erosions caused 
by wind and water. Another valuable quality of the 
broom is the capacity of assimilating the atmospheric 
nitrogen by means of the tuber bacteria associated with 
its roots. Owing to these qualities, the broom can 
abundantly grow on a scant, sour and therefore not 
very fertile ground. Moreover, the tubers decaying in 
the course of the period of vegetation enrich the soil 
with elementary nitrogen. 


Broom is sown in the spring when night frosts are 
to be expected no more. 4% kgs of seed are needed 
for one hectare. Because of the resistance of the hard 
seed shell to penetration of water, the seed is prepared 
by means of scratching machines. After three years of 
ripening the crop is brought in by means of an espe- 
cially constructed mowing machine in a manner similar 
to the harvesting of corn. The annual crop is con- 
sidered to amount to % tons of broom from every 
hectare under favorable growing conditions. This will 
yield about 1.7 to 2.7 tons of pulp. 


Nothing has been stated hitherto with regard to the 
pending patent proceedings concerning the method of 
disintegration, except that neither of the usual acid or 
alkaline methods will be employed. The inventor states 
that efficient pulping is no longer a problem. How- 
ever, since only non-lignified parts of the plant can be 
used, the cultivation of large areas with broom would 
be necessary in order to get a production of chemical 
pulp of some economic importance. 


On September 1, 1947 a “Broom Cultivating and 
Fibre Refining Company, Ltd.” was founded at the 
Camberg (Taunus) Registry. Its founders were Messrs. 
Waukosin & Company at Frankfort-on-Main and their 
advisory member Mr. Max Seyfahrth, at New-Isenburg, 
near Frankfort-on-Main. The Company was capital- 
ized at 300,00 Reichmarks with a guarantee for an addi- 
tional 700,000 RM later making a total of 1,000,000 
RM. This capital is to be used exclusively for cultiva- 
tion of broom. Fibre refining will be undertaken in 
conjunction with an existing paper mill located on the 


Rhine. 


Mr. Seyfahrth believes that “just as in former times 
cotton began to thrive on the dunuded areas of the 
Valley of the Mississippi and nowadays is the sovereign 
ruler of textile fabrication, likewise broom (Sarothamus 
scoparius) shall be cultivated on German soil for the 
welfare of all pulp and paper mills.” 


Perhaps the cultivation of the broom plant might be 


of some interest in America for the purpose of prevent- 
ing erosion with its resultant devastation. 
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U. S. Exports of Paper, Paperboard and Paper Products 
March-February, 1948 


March 
. 34,889 


February 
31,984 
23,285 
14,947 

2,835 
4,943 
4,257 
2,606 
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Paper, paperboard and paper products, total 
Paper and paperboard, total 
Paper, total 
Newsprint vhasadee 
Book paper, uncoated 
Fine paper, total 
Writing paper 
Cover paper ‘ con 
Bristols .... 533 672 
Cigarette paper 887 
Wrapping, bag, and converting paper, total 1,829 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper 106 
Wrapping, except kraft 849 
Kraft wrapping 874 
Tissue and crepe paper 387 
Blotting paper 223 
Sheathing and building paper 


Paperboard, total 
Kraft container board ‘ 
Other container and boxboard 
Other paperboard 
Fiber insulation board 
Wallboard 


2,533 
2,008 
1,341 


Paper products, total side and Siena 8,699 
Surface-coated paper .... ee »213 1 
Toilet paper 
Paper towels and napkins Kid 159 
Filing folders, index cards, and other office forms 173 
Papeteries - nave ie : 3 14 
Wallpaper .. bib eewen eas pid ke 18 
Shipping sacks ,405 
Paper bags 556 
Shipping containers 995 
Boxes and cartons aba ae oe eee 391 
Envelopes céashahbaebe kes : 83 
Cash register and adding machine paper 432 
Other paper and paper products 2,268 


,652 


553 


Source: Prepared in the Forest Products Branch, Data from Bureau of 


o & 
Subject to revision. 


the Census, Department of Commerce. Figures 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1948 


April 10 
April 17 
April 24 .. 
May 1 
May 

May 


Corresponding Weeks—194 


April 12 ae ae 
April 19 .. sie sen 6 
April 26 1 
May 3 1 
May 10 
May 17 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY 


May 106.2 Oct. 
June 106.0 Nov. 
July ... 93.5 Dec. 
Aug. .... 104.2 
Sept. .... 102.0 


SUMMARIES 


109.5 
109.3 
101.5 


102.1 
105.9 
106.1 
105.1 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


92.1 101.8 89.0 88.3 88.5 100.1 
97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


an. 
eb. 


Year Avg. 


1947 
105.3 
104.3 


Date 
Average 


Year to 
Year 


Nore: As of January 10 capacity base increased by 13.3% 


RATIOSt 
Corresponding Weeks 47 


April 12 9% 
April 19 102 
April 26 100 
May 102 
May 101 
May 102 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING 


Current Weeks—1948 


103 
100 
102 
102 
101 
100 


Year 
Avg. 
99 29 98 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dex 
99 103 101 100 101 101 90 99 96 101 
99 100 102 102 


1947 
1948 

* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are 
produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does 
not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” 
National Paperboard Association. 
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ely on the halos System 
The problem of slime accumulations in paper mills 


can now be effectively controlled with a minimum 
of expense and labor by following these proven steps: 


Accurate identification of organisms 
to be controlled. 


Correct choice of chemical treatment. 


Determination of proper points of 
application and proper dosage. 


Continuous supervision of treatment. 
5. Good sanitation throughout the mill. 


Nalco is prepared to assume the major part of this 
job by providing the chemicals, feeding equipment, 
laboratory studies, methods and constant check-ups 
that will assure you permanent slime control. It is the 
practical way to meet the problem . . . for complete 
details and literature write to Nalco. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6221 West 66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem Limited, 555 Eastern Ave., Toronto 8, Ont 


— A Complete Scientific Paper Mill 

Water Treating Service ... Slime 

Control. . . Water Softening and 

Clarification ... Controlled Alumina 

Sizing Method... Boiler Feedwater 
Treatment. 





Modern Pulp and Paper 
Mill for Green Bay 


Green Bay, Wis. — George Kress, 
president of the Green Bay Box Co., 
who will become president of the new 
firm, the Green Bay Paper & Pulp Co., 
has announced the plans and beginning 
of this new firm in this city. The mill 
will be used primarily to supply raw 
materials for the Green Bay Box Co., 
manufacturers of shipping containers 
and folding cartons. 

This new plant will employ the semi- 
chemical treatment in its puip-making 
process. The company will make cor- 


rugating board and liner board for 
shipping containers. 

The mill has agreed to make test 
runs of wood-pulp for other paper pro- 
ducers in its area with a view of de- 
termining how semi-chemical pulp can 
be used in other paper products. In 
effect, it will be available as a pilot 
plant on a commercial scale for the 
use of the Fox River Valley paper in- 
dustry. All paper mills in the area 
have given the new firm their fullest 
cooperation in getting the project 
started, Kress states. 

The mill, which will consist of four 
buildings: a wood room, boiler plant, 
pulp mill and paper mill, is being built 
with latitude for future expansion. At 
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Let this NAME be YOUR GUIDE 


to the Best in Rubber Covered Rolls 


To more than 150 important paper mills, the name 
CINCINNATI stands for the best in Rubber Covered 


Rolls. Such user-preference is the result of outstanding 


performance on machines producing all kinds of paper 


. .. preference that promotes a “once a Cincinnati user 


— always a Cincinnati user” attitude. 


Send your next roll to CINCINNATI for recovering. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


— EVERYTHING 
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present, officials are considering a pro- 
duction of 100 tons of pulp per day 

All the machinery will be of the most 
modern design. The paper machine ill 
be 174 inch wire with a 160 inch trim. 
Bauer Refiners will be used in the 
pulp mill. 


Two Powell River Veterans 
Honored by Fellow-Workers 


Powe. River, B. C.—R. T. Wood- 
ruff and Arthur Kennedy were honored 
by members of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Powell River Co. recently 
on the occasion of their retirement 
after many years of service with the 
firm’s pulp and paper mill. 

Woodruff, a pioneer settler of the 
district, came to Powell River 28 years 
ago and since then has been in the 
employ of the company practically con- 
tinuously. For the past 26 years he 
was assistant electrical superintendent. 

Presentation of sets of flatware to 
Woodruff and Kennedy were made on 
behalf of his fellow workers by E. 
Aquilin and William Burroughs. Ken- 
nedy retired last fall after filling the 
role of operator at Lois River plant 
since it was installed in 1930. 


N. Y. Pulpmen 
Golf June 8 


New York — Annual tournament of 
the New York Pulpmen’s Golf Ass'n. 
will be held on June 8, at the Winged 
Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
Donald A. Fraser, of Fraser Indus- 
tries, Inc., secretary-treasurer of the 
Association, reports. “Attendance will 
be exceptionally large,” Fraser pre- 
dicts. 

There will be morning and afternoon 
rounds in the tournament, and the cus- 
tomary dinner and awarding of prizes 
in the evening. 

Roger Egan, of the Bulkley Dunton 
Pulp Co., is Association president this 
year, and William Flohr, of Parsons 
& Whittemore, Inc., vice-president. 


Engineers to Inspect 
Celanese Progress 


Vancouver, B. C. — C. H. Klotz, 
project engineer, and S. B. Roberts, 
chief engineer for the Celanese Corp. 
of America, are due to visit Prince 
Rupert, B. C., late in May to inspect 
progress of excavation in connection 
with the celanese pulp plant being 
erected by the company at Port. Ed- 
wards, B. C. 


Brougham Mutual Roadman 


Utica, N. Y.—John H. Brougham 
has been appointed traveling represen 
tative for the Mutual Box Board Co. 
He is a past chairman of the New Jer- 
sey & Delaware, and New York-Cana- 
dian divisions of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Ass'n. 
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Titanox piqments How give paper 
OPACITY-WHITENESS BRIGHTNESS 


When you add TITANOX pigments to the pulp, you're sure of getting 
aper that will be opaque, white and bright. 
Many paper manufacture a minimum of these versatile 
pigments gives a maximum of desirable qualities. That’s why they use the 
TITANOX line to produce a paper that will be free from “show-through” 
And also to obtain the whiteness and brightness that customers prefer 
because of resulting good looks and better printability. 
Though the supply of TITANOX is 
Service Laboratory may be able to show y 
of your available pigment supply. If you wish 
Laboratory through the nearest branch office. 


ou how to get 
this help, contact the 
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British Columbia Forest 
License Issued 


Vancouver, B. C.— British Colum- 
bia’s first forest management license 
has been issued to the Celanese Corp. 
of America in connection with its $25,- 
000,000 cellulose plant development 
program at Prince Rupert, B. C. 

A second management license is ex- 
pected to be issued almost immediately 
to the Canadian Western Timber Co., 
Ltd., which is planning erection of a 
$25,000,000 pulp mill at Duncan Bay. 

George Schneider, vice-president of 
the Celanese Corp., came from New 


York to complete the contract in con- 
nection with the securing of the for- 
est management license. 

The company’s site at Port Edward 
on Watson Island, near Prince Rupert, 
has been cleared and excavation is in 
progress. Construction will begin in 
the near future and the plant is to be 
completed within two years. It will 
have a capacity of 200 tons daily. 

Negotiations are under way for four 
other forest licenses in British Colum- 
bia: two in the Fort George area, one 
in the Arrow Lakes district and an- 
other on Vancouver Island, the last by 
the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 


Under the management license sys- 
tem, a company may cut, roughly, one 


What do you kuow about Paper? 


DRAPER’S ATLAS of 


AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 
containing 37 maps of the States 
where paper is made, together with 
important facts and figures, answers 
many interesting questions and shows 


plant locations. 


This forty-four-page 


book, 


cloth 


bound in board, will be mailed free on 
application to anyone actually en- 
gaged in pulp or papermaking. To 
others, the price is $2.00 postpaid, 


DRAPER hy 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ralph E. Briggs, Soles Manager 


while the edition Jasts. 


BRADFORD WEST 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


WALTER A. SALMONSON 


519-20 White Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Answer to Question No. 5 
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WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. 
Canton, Mass. 


L. H. BREYFOGLE 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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one-hundredth of its timber area ea: h 
year. Then it must replant this ar.a 
with new trees. It moves to the seco:.d 
one-hundredth in the next year, then 
replants. 


Creditors Seek 
Bankruptcy Ruling 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—An_involunt:r 
petition in bankruptcy against the Col- 
lins Mfg. Co., of North Wilbraham, 
paper manufacturer, has beew filed in 
Federal Court, Boston. Petitioners and 
the amounts of their claims are: H. 
Goodman & Sons, Springfield, $2,863.- 
14; Chase & Coolidge Co., $45.53; and 
J. Russell & Co., Inc., Holyoke, $37.79. 

It is alleged that on April 22 the 
company permitted appointment of a 
receiver, E. H. Thompson, while in- 
solvent, as appears in the case of Col- 
lins Mfg. Co. vs. Union Trust Co., in 
Hampden County Superior Court. The 
firm petitioned the court to appoint a 
receiver to protect assets following an 
explosion and fire. 


Nigger Island Hydro Electric 
Plant Contemplated 


RHINELANDER, Wis. — Consideration 
is being given to the feasibility of 
developing the hydro-electric power 
site at Nigger Island in the Wisconsin 
river, 14 miles south of this city. The 
project is being considered by the Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., and a 
primary beneficiary would be the 
Tomahawk paper mill of the National 
Container Corp. 

The Wisconsin PSC and federal au- 
thorities would have to approve the 
project. The corporation’s engineering 
staff at Green Bay estimates that the 
development will have a capacity of 
about 5,000 kilowatts, about twice the 
capacity of its hydro-electric plant at 
Tomahawk. 

National Container owns the hydro- 
electric power development on the Wis- 
consin river south of Tomahawk. 


Parker Addresses Foremen 


NEENAH, Wis. — The Badger-Globe 
Foremen’s club heard a talk by Cola 
G. Parker, president of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., at a dinner meeting at 
Hotel Menasha on May 24. 


Americans Parsons Mill 
Future Undetermined 


Horyoxe, Mass.—Robert E. Barrett, 
president of the Holyoke Water Power 
Co., and Francis H. King, manager o! 
the Holyoke G. and E. Department on 
May 12 denied reports that their inter- 
ests had made any move toward pur- 
chasing the Parsons mill of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., which sus 
pended operation the week previously. 

American Writing Paper Co., which 
has operated the Parsons division since 
the turn of the century, has no plans 
for disposal of the mill, E. C. Reid, 
vice-president, said. 
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Camachines 


...for top roll-winding efficiency 
at amazing high speeds 


we 
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CAMACHINE 19 (162” roll width) recently installed 
at Wayagamack Division, Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Ltd. (Canada), winds 3500 fpm on news- 
print. The Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd., now 
has five Camachines in service in their various mills. 


. 5s Te NW 
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CAMACHINES, the world over, are keeping well 
ahead of the pace set by the fastest paper mills. . . 
producing top-quality shipping rolls of news, book, 
kraft and paper-board at speeds up to 5000 fpm 
on newsprint. 


Clean-cut, wrinkle-free Camachine rolls, wound to 
uniform density from core to circumference, give 
smooth performance on the fastest of web printing 
presses and processing machines. Exclusive Cama- 
chine pneumatic web tension assures constant auto- 
matic control of the roll density even at the highest 
winding speeds. 


VF a 


Comeron Machine Company, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Other exclusive new Camachine engineering fea- 
tures which are optional on the big mill-type Cama- 
chines are: the pneumatic brake on drive and idler 
roll; push-button controlled motor-driven riding-roll 
lift and roll ejector; and pneumatically controlled 
pressure on the cutter wheels and cutter spacer bar. 


Write for illustrated literature on modern Cama- 
chine slitting and roll-winding equipment for all 
paper mill and converting plant requirements. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 
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Marathon’s Menominee 
Expansion Completed 


MENASHA, Wis.— Completion of a 
modernization and enlargement pro- 
gram at the Menominee, Mich., plant 
of the Marathon Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Leo E. Croy, executive 
vice-president in charge of U.S. opera- 
tions. 

Principal unit in the Menominee 
program was installation of a new 
Yankee-Fourdrinier paper machine for 
the manufacture of Waxtex, Mara- 
thon’s household waxed paper roll. Ad- 


dition of other new equipment, includ- 
ing supercalender stacks, brings the 
entire Waxtex manufacturing opera- 
tion, from pulp to finished product, 
under a single roof. Consolidation of 
this operation, plus relocation of vari- 
ous units for smoother production flow, 
will step up the entire manufacturing 
efficiency of the Waxtex production 
division, Croy states. 

The Fourdrinier machine at Me- 
nominee has been completely rebuilt 
and modernized by the installation of 
a new wet end, additional dryers and 
other improvements, making possible 
increased production and improved 
quality of the heavyweight papers and 


SOLVES CRITICAL WASTE 
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FLOW DIAGRAM OF A MIDWESTERN INSTALLATION FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


THE PROBLEM: a large, Midwestern, 
binder’s board mill was confronted with 
a serious condition in waste treatment 
and stream pollution, Besides color and 
suspended solids removal, simple and eco- 
nomical plant operation was imperative. 


THE SOLUTION: our engineers, co- 
operating closely with plant personnel, 
made a thorough analysis of all factors 
involved. A treatment plant, fully 
equipped by AMERICAN, was installed. 
As diagramed above, it incorporated a 
unique, rapid chemical mixer, the 
AMERICAN HOMOMIX. 


This continuous-flow process produced 
the following results: 


1. A constant recovery of usable stock 
which will pay for the installation in 
less than 3 years. 


. Treated waste effluent is now returned 
to the mifl and used on showers for 
machine felts. 


. Low annual cost and simple operation. 


. A serious stream pollution problem 
was solved and requirements of the 
pollution control authorities were met. 


Our staff of Sanitary Engineers will cooperate with industrial and 
operating engineers in suggesting the process of treatment and type of 
equipment best suited to individual needs. 


IN OUR 80TH YEAR S—— 
114 North Broadway ri 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Water Purification Equipment 
RESEARCH - ENGINEERING - MANUFACTURING 


Offices: Chicago * New York « Cleveland « Cincinnati * Kansas City * Sales Representatives throughout the World 
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paperboards manufactured on this n 
chine. 

Stock preparation equipment at { 
plant has been completely moderniz: 4, 
Three hydropulpers, additional refini;: 
equipment, new 
chests will provide capacity to furni:| 
properly prepared pulp for the stepp: 
up paper machine capacity. A wa 
house is being built to furnish 38,0\¥ 
sq. ft. of pulp storage capacity. 

The modernization program likew?s 
includes installation of glass block 
windows and a new ventilating system 
throughout the mill, relocating shops 
and offices for greater efficiency, in- 
stallation of a new steam generating 
unit in the boiler house and new (first 
aid office and personnel office. 


Northern Pulpwood, Ltd. 
Converting Crash Boat 


Vancouver, B. C.—Northern Pulp- 
wood, Ltd., a logging subsidiary of 
Pacific Mills Ltd., has purchased the 
MV Cormorant, formerly a crash boat 
of the R.C.A.F. The 40-foot vessel will 
be used by the general logging super- 
intendent to travel between Ocean 
Falls and logging operations. 


Gary's Paper Mill Expected 
To Make August Debut 


BurraLo, N. Y. — F. B. Oldham, 
president of the American Industrial 
Co., of this city, reports that the news- 
print mill his firm is building for Gary 


‘Paper Mills, Inc., at Gary, Ind., is 


expected to be in production late in 
August. “The construction is all up 
and most of the machinery is on the 
premises, ready for installation.” __ 

The pulp mill will be equipped with 
a complete Sterling Pulp Process pulp- 
ing and de-inking system furnished by 
the American Industrial Co., and that 
organization will direct operations dur- 
ing the first year. The paper mill equip- 
ment includes one Fourdrinier with 
120-in. wire (trim sheet, 108-in. maxi- 
mum width) presently being installed 
and a 164-incher to come later. The 
plant will have a capacity of 50 tons 
per 24 hours. 

President of Gary Paper Mills, Inc., 
is J. R. Snyder; vice-president is Carl 
P. Slane; secretary - treasurer, Ward 
Just; and general manager, George 
Engert. 


K-C Personnel Shifts 


NEENAH, Wis. —H. G. Boon, vice- 
president in charge of operations of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., reports that An- 
dreas Christensen will be transferred 
to Kapuskasing, Ont., as production 
manager of the Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Co., Ltd., replacing F. Harold 
Davis who will join the chief of staff 
office at Neenah as staff superintendent 
of newsprint, and that D. C. Porter will 
be transferred to Terrace Bay, Ont. 
as mill manager of the LongLac Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ltd. 
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Beckett Centennial 


HamILton, Ohio—The Beckett 
Paperr Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is cele- 
brating completion of 100 years of 
paper making—an uninterrupted opera- 
tion, on one site, under the ownership 
of one family. 


As a tribute from the community to 
the company, the Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce is promoting a civic 
celebration in Hamilton on the evening 
of June 8. This celebration will be 
in the form of a dinner which will 
probably be attended by about 500 per- 
sons. 


The Hon. Robert M. Sohngen, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State 
Ohio, will be toastmaster. Principal 
address will be given by Reuben B. 
Robertson, president of the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton indus- 
try. 


Penn In Production 


WayYNESBURG, Pa.—The new Penn 
Paper Co., factory began production 
May 17. 

Sam Beckerman, owner, said that 
about 20 persons were at work turning 
out the food containers made in the 
factory. . 

Beckerman explained that it will be 
about six weeks before full production 
is reached and that employment will be 
gradually built up to about 120 persons. 

At present less than one-third of the 
machinery for the factory has been 
received and installed. The rest will be 
installed during the next six weeks. 

Considerable material has already 
been received and unloaded at the 
factory. 

The company will specialize in pro- 
duction of paper food containers. It 
holds exclusive contracts with three 
large baking companies. 


Rail Rate Boost Denied 


RICHMOND, Va. — The State Corpo- 
ration Commission on May 21 turned 
down a request of Virginia railroads to 
boost rates on pulpwood and extract 
wood shipments, but left the door open 
for further negotiations. While deny- 
ing a request for rate increases on 
these two commodities, the SCC made 
known it would entertain a motion for 
a new hearing to consider what in- 
creases might be proper. “If a change 
occurs in the relationship of Virginia 
pulpwood and extract wood rates, as 
compared with those of other States, 
the SCC will give the railways an op- 
portunity to show that a hike in such 
rates would not lead to discrimina- 
tion,” it was stated. 


John R. Johnston Elected 
Certain-teed Comptroller 


Ciricaco—John R. Johnston has been 
name comptroller of the Certain-teed 
Products Corp. He succeeds C. K. 
Hobson. Hobson will continue as vice- 


_ ent. All other officers were re- 
elect 


May 27, 1948 


Mexico Imposes Controls 


WaSHINGTON—Mexico has placed 
under government control all imports 
of soda ash, caustic soda, ammonium 
chloride ad sodium bicarbonate, this 
government has been advised. Import- 
ers in that country may now import 
soda ash only upon proof that they 
have purchased an equal quantity of 
the domestically-prepared commodity. 


Soda Ash Quotas Revised 


WaASHINGTON—An export quota of 
50,000 short tons has been established 
for second quarter shipments of manu- 
factured soda ash, the Department of 
Commerce announced this week. A 


maximum of 60,000 tons of all soda ash 
was established earlier, covering man- 
ufactured and natural, but the Depart- 
ment has since stated that all applica- 
tions to export “reasonable” quantities 
of natural ash will be approved, even 
though nominally, a license is still re- 
quired. 


Brunner Mond Soda Ash 
Production Boost 


WASHINGTON — Completion of a 
$3,000,000 expansion program this fall 
will increase the soda ash production 
of the Brunner Mond plant at Am- 
herstburg, Canada, by ten percent, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


FOR A “BRIGHTER” FUTURE.. 


ROHM & HAAS HYDROSULFITES 


ZINC HYDROSULFITE 


Low cost Rohm & Haas Zinc Hydrosulfite provides a 


convenient, economical method of bleaching ground- 


wood pulp. Stock chest or beater addition eliminates 


the need for special equipment. Useful on fresh pulp, 


aged lap pulp, and colored waste paper. Available 


now in carload quantities. 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


Rohm & Haas Sodium Hydrosulfite is the standard 


high strength stripping agent for removing colors from 


rag stock. 


For further information, write... 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics * Synthetic Insecticides 
Fungicides * Enzymes * Detergents * Germicides * Chemicals for the 
Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other industries 





McDowell Named New 


Carew President 


Soutn Hap.Ley FAuis, Mass. — J. 
Norman McDowell has been nani-d Geore 
president of the Carew Mfg. Co. to 
succeed the late Courtland B. Gritiin, ft 
of Longmeadow. McDowell has been =" 
associated with the Carew company New 
since 1927, and served as treasurer New 
since 1939. F. Herbert Webster, for- 
mer assistant treasurer and clerk, was in Ba 
elected treasurer, and Walter H. Lau- =. 
man was appointed to succeed Webster, 18/6, 
Constant Southworth was _ re-elected Natio 
vice-president. Yale. 

Bulkley S. Griffin of Washington, comp: 
D. C., a brother of the firm’s late presi- 
dent, was named to the board of dirce- 
tors. 


Ger 


been 


numb 
electi 


“ 938. 
McDowell, a native of Parkesburg, oe 


Pa., and a graduate of Princeton Uni- last 

versity, came to the South Hadley Falls his v 

concern from the New York office of and t 

the Fox River Paper Corp., of Apple- 

ton, Wis., where he served in a sales Frank 

capacity. His business associations 

also included two years with General Bri 
to Do These Jobs Motors in Flint, Mich., and three years per | 


as the purchasing agent for the Wind- R. L. 


in Your Mill—WELL sor Locks Paper Mills Co. in Windsor Saal 


Locks, Conn. He served as a machine 


gun officer in World War I. pital, 
es 4 Handle coating materials Webster has served the Carew Mig. Mr 


Co. since 1910, and has been assistant Mass 


Seg treasurer and clerk since 1937. for 5 
2 Handle SIZING materials Bauman, formerly in charge of the ago 


firm’s cost and accounting department, 


, has been with Carew since 19106. _ 
3 Handle lime mud 7. 
. . . ot 
K-C's Desjardin Seeking 


Prov 
This is the diaphragm slurry pump that is doing an ex- Accident Reduction Fello 


cellent job in chemical plants. It has excellent efficiency. Nracara Fatis, N. ¥Y.—Application First 
: of the program used in industry by the tol. 
But more than that, it offers great economy because of community to cat the number of off 
its durability and low maintenance. The diaphragm, for the-job accidents was suggested to the Wiltc 
Generators’ Club at its recent luncheon ; 
meeting by W. J. Desjardin, satety Wi 
bination of both. There is no mechanical linkage. And director of the Kimberly-Clark Corp. in th 
Desjardin is chairman of the industrial life. « 
safety committee of the Chamber of at 
punched in it. There are no motor, stuffing box, packing Commerce and of the executive com- \l 
: ) A ms mittee of the Western New York om, 
or high-speed moving parts. Flows can be “cycled” or Safety Conference, the purposes and Glue 
proportioned. Several sizes of pumps from 1 to 3 inches history of which he reviewed. He centl, 
' pointed out that accidents on the job 
have been reduced, but that the same as 
group continues to suffer many acct- — 
Write for Bulletin 309. It gives full details. dents while away from the plants. two | 


dent 
SHIPMENT FROM EASTERN OR WESTERN FACTORY! 


Powell's Evans Honored and 


T ANCOITUR Ad - ition of 
Vancovuver, B. C.—Recognitio Sdwe 


instance, is activated solely by vacuum, pressure or a com- 


there are no weakening center or circumferential holes 


. its m 
are available. 


outstanding service in the pulp and 
paper industry has just been accorded Ed 
D. A. Evans, vice-president of the City. 
Powell River Co., Ltd. At a private : 
a ee ceremony in Powell River, May 20 an 
33 West 42nd Street “ee 221 N. LaSalle Street engraved scroll, representing honorary 
E. Long Limited ee / life membership in the Technical Sec- Ver 
~odreamates Orillia, Canada See ee J tion of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Was 
— ee : A Assn., was presented to Evans by Prest- for ; 
dent Harold Foley of the Powell Com- Berk 
Factories: Oakland, Calif. « Hazleton, Pa. « Orillia, Canada « Melbourne, Australia pany, on behalf of the Technical sec- 
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OBITUARY 


George W. Mabee 


George W. Mabee, 70, board chair- 
man of the National Folding Box Co., 
New Haven, Conn., died May 11 in 
New Haven Hospital, where he had 
been confined since early April. Born 
in Ballston Springs, N. Y., March 17, 
1878, Mr. Mabee entered the employ of 








National in 1901 after graduation from 
Yale. Named to the directorate of the 
company in 1904, Mr. Mabee held a 
number of executive posts before his 
election as president and treasurer in 
1938. He retired from those offices 
last year. Surviving Mr. Mabee are 
his widow, a daughter, three sisters 
and three brothers. 





























Frank H. Buffington 
Frank H. Buffington, 82, retired pa- 
per box manufacturer of Providence, 
R. L., and breeder, trainer and racer of 
trotting horses, died in Truesdale Hos- 
pital, Fall River, Mass., on May 20. 
Mr. Buffington was born in Swansea, 
Mass., and had lived in Bristol, R. L., 
for 50 years. He retired three years 
ago as head of the F. H. Buffington 
Paper Box Company. He was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Driving Club 
of Boston, the Turks Head Club of 
Providence, and Amity Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, and a former trustee of the 
First Congregational Church in Bris- 


tol. 








Wilton H. Gage 

Wilton H. Gage, 85, who was active 
m the glue industry, throughout his 
life, died at his home in St. Louis, Mo., 
on May 16. Born in Rochester, N. Y., 
Mr. Gage founded the W. H. Gage 
Glue Company in 1913 and until re- 












cently maintained an active interest in 
its management. Surviving Mr. Gage 


ire 


are his widow, Catherine H. Gage, and 
wo sons, Chester A. Gage, vice-presi- 
f National Starch Products, Inc., 
she F. Gage. 


Edward J. Clark 


Ey rd J. Clark, 69, of New York 
t retired manager of the Eaton 













Paper Corp., typewriter division, died 
sudady In an automobile in Mount 
Ver 


N. Y., recently. Mr. Clark 








was ciated with the Eaton Corp. 
for <> years. Later he was with the 
Berl Hills Paper Co., in Adams, 
r in 1933, 


| Ody 


Producers of 





Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 


Photograph courtesy the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


DIGESTER 


DRYER SECTION 


How to keep out of trouble 
from woodpile to winder 


— the most ingenious superintendent can’t turn 
out top quality papers without accurate tempera- 
ture control. And that’s exactly what Taylor instru- 
mentation will give him on these three vital steps be- 
tween woodpile and winder: 

1. Grinder. Quality, color, tensile strength of pulp 
as well as power in-put to the stone—depend directly 
on the grinding temperature. If it’s too high, you get 
discolored stock with a lot of short. fine fibers, some 
“flour pulp” and possible stone fracture. 

2. Digester. Any pulp digester represents a big invest- 
ment in time, labor and materials. You need a closely 
controlled time-temperature-pressure schedule to pro- 
duce No. 1 pulp (tops in color, bleach-ability, fiber 
strength and freeness). 

3. Dryer Section. The paper machine is one of the 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
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largest, most expensive, most complicated processing 
units in the industrial world. Without close control 
on the dryer section the temperature goes too high, 
giving you a hard, brittle sheet plus expensive steam 
waste. To make a paper machine pay for itself, you must 
consistently get a uniform sheet at minimum cost—im- 
possible without close drying temperature control. 


Taylor has worked out simple, dependable, automatic 
control systems to maintain the ideal temperatures for 
every type of grinder, pulp digester or dryer. Another 
reason why operators and engineers have come to the 
conclusion that Taylor engineers and Taylor instru- 
ments are an effective and reliable team. Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Shartle Employe Training Program’ 


By W. A. White, Jr. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


INTRODUCTION 
General Remarks — Background. 


Situation in the Paper Industry During and at 
End of the War. 


REASONS FOR STARTING TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
[— Personnel Structure of Shartle Brothers Ma- 
chine Company Before and During War. 
|! — Reorganization and Reconversion. 
111 — Available Personnel. 
IV — Progressive Trend of the Paper Industry. 


STRUCTURE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 
-On the Job Training and GI Bill of Rights. 
-Choice of Technical Study Courses. 

Choice of Supplementary Lecture Courses — 
1946, 1947. 

Choice of Supplementary 
1947, 1948. 

Lecture Attendance. 

Mill Visitations. 


RESULTS OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Engineering Department. 
Paper Trade. 


Lecture Courses — 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
Study Courses. 
Lecture Courses. 


CONCLUSION 


Employe training is fast becoming a very important 
problem to any company which manufacturers com- 
modities or equipment, regardless of size or type. In the 


past, industry and the general public, too, often 
thought of our industrial capacity in terms of machines. 
With the advent of technical developments and the 
growth of organized labor, the best and most efficient 
machine of industry is a well trained, well satisfied 
personnel, 

The paper industry is certainly no exception to 
this situation. It made a remarkable record of produc- 


‘ * Pre nted at the New Orleans Convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, May 21, 1948. 


tion during the war in spite of the priorities and other 
red tape necessary to obtain repair parts. | understand 
that toward the end of the war it took a triple “AAA” 
priority for a master mechanic to get a little baling 
wire. Paper mill employes during this period consisted 
of a skeleton force of experienced older men, supple- 
mented by men with no experience at all. The mill 
personnel was ever changing and, therefore, training 
was a difficult task. 

At the end of the war paper machines were in dire 
need of repair and the resumption of commercial opera- 
tion called for reorganization at most plants. After the 
shooting was over, many of the old-timers decided to 
take a much-needed rest. This condition created a need 
for new men to take their places. 

Unlike the paper mills, practically all the paper mill 
machinery manufacturers were kept busy on war work 
of one type or another. They produced a few repairs 
for the paper industry, but it was mainly the ingenuity 
of the mill engineer and the master mechanic that 
kept the dryers rolling. Practically all the war work 
done by Shartle Brothers and the other paper mill ma- 
chinery companies was sub-contract work which came 
to us complete with specifications, drawings and gen- 
erally a Navy Inspector for good measure. 

At Shartle, five members of our engineering depart- 
ment went to the armed services while other members of 
the department left to enter engineering departments of 
vital war industries. The end of the war found our com- 
pany with a stupendous back-log of orders and an engi- 
neering department which had dwindled to nine men as 
compared with 23 at the start of the war. 

After “VJ” Day, reconversion was the big problem 
of industry and getting home and out of the service 
was the big problem of the GI. We have since learned 
that the solution to industry’s problem was directly de- 
pendant upon the solution of the GI’s problem. 

Our shop was quickly converted and the “bull of the 
woods” was ready to start his crew turning out jordans, 
pulpers and the items that the mills were crying for. 
Getting the jobs engineered and the drawings into the 
shop was the major bottleneck. We immediately set out 
to rebuild our engineering department, but found that 
this was not an easy task. Experienced draftsmen and 
engineers were not available and those who were, found 
their services in great demand. This was especially true 
of men with paper mill machinery experience. Some of 
our former engineering employes did not return and the 
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Paper Trade Journal, in this new section, pro- 
poses to make space available for discussion of 
administration and operational problems of the 
pulp and paper industry, as well as for the presen- 
tation of independent studies and research on tech- 
nical and engineering subjects. Noteworthy features 


1948 


of paper mills, converting plants, associated indus- 
tries and institutions also will be presented, as 
they become available. These pages will be open 
to all who are qualified to discuss subjects within 
these limits. Manuscripts, submitted for approval, 
will be welcomed.—E. P. McGINN, Industrial Editor. 





return of the company’s service men was slow thru no 


fault of their own. 


Middletown is located between Dayton and Cincinnati, 
both of which are large tool centers. We were able to hire 
a few high-priced tool designers, most of whom either 
proved unsatisfactory or went back to the tool game as 
soon as the automotive industry began to tool up 
for production again. Like others in our field we had 
some of our engineering work done by outside engi- 
neering firms, but this soon proved unsatisfactory for 
our purposes. 

With the paper mills clamoring for delivery, it did 
not take our company long to decide that an accelerated 
training course for young men with the basic qualifica- 
tions was the best answer to our problem. By this time 
some of the GI’s were home and many were seeking 
jobs with greater opportunities than the ones which they 
had left. Some had a little experience, others had only 
willingness. We decided to gamble the future of our 
company’s engineering department on men with these 
qualifications. 

In spite of the accent on delivery and the advisabil- 
ity of building machinery which was designed and thor- 
oughly proven, the industry as a whole took a very pro- 
gressive attitude. The trend in the paper industry was 
toward modern and newer types of equipment. Some of 
these new machines were developed just before the war. 
This is another reason why supplementary training was 
necessary, even for some of our older men. In a period 
of six months after “VJ” Day our engineering depart- 
ment had grown from nine men to 38, of whom 35 were 
employed as draftsmen and designers. Nine of these 35 
draftsmen were war veterans with very little experience. 
None had worked for Shartle before the war. 

The on-the-job training program as sponsored by the 
Veteran’s Administration under the GI Bill of Rights, 
formed the structure of our sau employe training 
program. Eight of these veterans were classed as ap- 
prentice draftsmen and came directly under the Appren- 
tice Training Service of the United States Department 
of Labor. These men are being trained on the job to 
become paper mill machinery designers. The Veteran’s 
Administration is committed to make up any difference 
in salary between the veteran’s actual pay and the payrate 
set up by the government, To date, Shartle Brothers’ 
wage scale for these men has been above that set by the 
government in all cases. Consequently no supplementary 
pay from the government has been necessary in our case. 
The government alloted these veterans $100 apiece for 
the purchase of drafting instruments and technical refer- 
ence books. Our company worked with the Veteran’s 
Administration and Department of Labor in setting up 
a training schedule to span a period of four years. This 
training schedule is broken down into six periods which 
are as ‘follows: 

Approximate 


Description Training Period 
Department routine procedure of handling orders 
and engineering data. 6 mo. 
Processing orders. 6 mo. 
Detailing drawings from designer’s layout. 12 mo. 
Preliminary design. 12 mo. 

(5) Design and Detailed Drawing, making calculations 
as required. 6 mo. 

(6) Plant layout. 6 mo. 


A technical study course was designed to supplement 
the practical experience derived from on the job training. 
This course is also planned to be completed in a period of 
four years and is broken down by years into the follow- 
ing subjects. 


) Mechanical Engineering. 

) Structural Engineering as Related to Concrete Design. 

) Structural Engineering as Related to Steel and Fabricated Design. 
Pulp and Paper Making. 
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The first year of this study course is elementary «nd 
is designed to ground the trainee in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, mechanics and other basic subjects. The re- 
maining three years are more in detail, covering the sub- 
jects which normally fall under the above headings 


This study course was selected thru the collaboration 
of Shartle Brothers, the Veteran’s Administration and 
the International Correspondence School. A few of the 
veterans have dropped the International Correspondence 
School courses and are pursuing their studies thru 'ni- 
versity extension work, while others are attending night 
school at the University of Cincinnati. In all cases the 
Veteran’s Administration pays for the tuition and the 
books of the trainee under the GI Bill of Rights. 


We have an equal number of draftsmen who are not 
veterans, who are pursuing this course in one phase or 
another. All of these men spend at least one night a week 
in supervised study periods. We have hired a competent 
tutor to help the men with their more difficult problems 
and explain to them the parts of their studies which are 
not clear. 


Due to the fact that the pulp and paper making part of 
the study course came in the fourth year of study’ we 
felt that the basic subjects should be linked closer to the 
paper and pulp mill engineering problems. 


For this reason and because of the fact that most of 
our engineering draftsmen were new to the paper indus- 
try and to Shartle equipment, we designed a series of lec- 
tures to be one hour in duration and to be given once a 
week on the same night as the trainee’s supervised study 
period. 


In our 1946-1947 lecture series we covered a few sub- 
jects dealing with the background of the paper industry 
and the various types of paper. The emphasis during this 
series, however, was placed on the functioning of the 

various types of paper mill machinery. We also tried to 

cover the reasons behind the design features of the vari- 
ous items of equipment, These lectures were not confined 
to the Shartle Brothers machinery, but also covered the 
features of competitive machines. The lecturers for the 
1946-1947 series were all members of the Shartle 
hrothers’ engineering and sales departments. These lec- 
tures were attended by personnel from every department 
in the Black-Clawson, Shartle Brothers, Dilts organiza- 
tion, and consisted of the following subjects, cach of 
which was continued the following week in a one hour 
discussion period : 


Shartle Engineering Lecture Course—1946-1947 


(1) General Introduction to Paper Mill Equipment.—John Hamm 

(2) Types of Paper, Their Manufacture and Uses.—Joe Barter | 

(3) Use of the Beater as a Pulping and Refining Medium.—Roey Jchnso 

(4) Paper Characteristics.—Joe Baxter 

(5) Modern Pulping Equipment.—W. A. White 

(6) Application of Pumps to Paper Mill.—Earl Zuchlke 

(7) Application of Agitation to the Pa i T. Agronin 

(8) Application of Refiners in the Paper Mill.—T. Agronin 

(9) Application of Jordans in the Paper Mill.—W. A. White 

(10) Special Valve Design for the Paper Mill—O. W. Hein ; 

(11) Steam Joints as Applied to Paper Machine Dryers.—A. G. (ribs 

(12) Design of Stock Cleaning Equipment for Modern Board Mills. 
W. A. White wr: 

(13) Continuation of the Design of Stock Cleaning Equipment.—!!. 4 
White 

(14) Paper Mill Layouts.—W. A. White 

(15) Application of Screens to the Paper Mill.—jJ. Martindale 

(16) Jig and Fixtures as Applied to Building of Paper Mill Machinery 

. G. Gibson 
(17) Fourdrinier and Cylinder Paper M te V. Thie 
(18) Purchasing of Outside Equipment.—F. L. Bloedow 


A few men from the paper mills in the Miami Valle) 
attended. However, the lectures basically were designed 
for our own employes. These lectures were started in 
September, 1946, and terminated in May of 1947 No 
lectures were held during the summer months. Th re- 
sults obtained from the lectures during the first year 0! 
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our training program were very gratifying and prompted 
our decision to continue the series this year. 

The 1947-1948 series was divided into two parts. The 
first part again being held primarily for our own em- 
ployes consisted of the following subjects as presented by 
members of the Black-Clawson, Shartle, Dilts organiza- 
tion : 


Shartle Engineering Lecture Course—1947-1948 


(1) Personnel Requirements for the Black-Clawson, Shartle, Dilts Or- 
ganization.—M. E. Cody, Black-Clawson Company 
Present Conditions and Trends in the Paper Industry.—Don H. 
Montville, Shartle Brothers 
Redesign of Shartle Equipment.—T7. Agronin, Shartle Brothers 
Logical Approach to Engineering Problems.—Joe Baxter, Shartle 
Brothers 
Function and Technique of a Research Laboratory in Paper Mill 
Machinery Industry.—R. F. Vokes, Dilts Machine Works 
Fourdrinier Paper Machine. William Bevis, Black-Clawson Company 
Cylinder Paper Machines—-P. J. Jerardi, Black-Clawson Company 
Pasting, Laminating and Converting Machines.—Sam Weber, Black- 
Clawson Company 


(9) Application of Hydronamic Inlet to Fourdrinier and Cylinder Machines. 
S. A. Staege, Black-Clawson Company 
The favorable comments received from the various 
paper mill men who attended our lectures brought about 
our decision to open the last half of the 1947-1948 lec- 
ture series to all who wished to attend. 


Invitations to this part of the lecture series were ex- 
tended to all paper makers within a reasonable distance 
of Middletown. The lectures were arranged for their 
benefit and to broaden the paper making viewpoint and 
bring practical information to the Black-Clawson, Shar- 
tle, Dilts employes. 

Following is a brief resume, by date, of the second 
half of our 1947-1948 series: 

The first speaker of this series, which began on 
January 7, was W. F. Gillespie, technical director of the 
Gaylord-Container Corp., at Bogalusa, L. A. Mr. Gilles- 


pie, also national president of TAPPI, gave an interest- 
ing illustrated talk on the manufacture of pulp by the 


sulphate process. He outlined the process, starting at the 
pulp mill and finishing at the paper machine. He also 
spent considerable time explaining the functioning of 
the recovery system. 

At the second meeting, on January 15, W. R. Adams, 
general manager of the Kraft Paper Division of St. 
Regis Paper Co., presented an interesting and compre- 
hensive talk on kraft and board manufacture in the 
south. 

On January 22 William F. Hathaway of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., research department, 
spoke on the modern practice in the manufacture of 
parchment and waxing papers. 

At the fourth meeting, January 29, Nelson Benzing of 
the Champion Paper Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio pre- 
sented a talk on the general manufacture of book papers. 


On February 5 Professor B. L. Kassing, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, pre- 
sented a talk on the duties of a laboratory technician. 
Professor K: assing cited the many problems involved in 
stock preparation, telling how they are coped with and 
solved in the lab. 

On | ‘ebruary 12 M. F. Knach, technical director of 
River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, Mich., gave a clear, 
concise description of the liner board system. He also 
discussed the operating and production problems as 
handled by the River Raisin Paper Co. 

The following week, February 19, Dr. Duncan Brown, 
mill manager of the Gardner-Richardson Co., Lockland, 
Ohio, spoke on the subject of paper board for coating. 
Dr. | wn discussed the four stock systems in the prepa- 
ration of liner board. He also discussed the formation 


and 1; aie of the board prior to the coating appli- 
Catior 
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On March 4 John Weidner, technical director, and 
Harry De Soi, superintendent of the Container Corp. of 
America, Manayunk, Pa., collaborated in presenting 
clear-cut illustrated lecture on the problems involved in 
the modern manufacture of set up and folding box- 
boards. 


On March 11, Joe Hartford of the Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., presented a comprehensive discussion of the manu- 
facture of felt paper. Hartford described the paper felt 
system, from the rag cutting room to the formation of 
the sheet prior to its saturation. He also descrite1 the 
process of converting this paper into roofing material, 
building paper, siding and linoleum. 


The third speaker on the program for the month of 
March was S. I. Aronovsky of the Pulp and Paper Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Peoria, III. 
Aronovsky presented an illustrated talk on the manufac- 
ture of straw paper in which he described the growth of 
straw, its handling and potentials as paper making 
material. 

The next speaker on our program was Harold Young, 
vice-president of the Midwest-Fulton Machine Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Young gave an illustrated talk on drying of 
paper on the machine, describing the various drying ar- 
rangements and the application of dryer drainage 
systems. 

On April 8 Carl Clark of the Clark & Vicario Co., 
representing the Nash Engineering Co., presented a talk 
on problems involved in applying vacuum to the paper 
industry. Making some very good sketches on the black- 
board, Clark described the various arrangements of 
vacuum systems for removing water at the suction 
boxes, couch and presses prior to drying the sheet. 

A lecture entitled “The Plastic Treatment of Paper” 
was presented by John Owens of the Sorg Paper Co., 
Plastic Division, on April 8. Owens displayed samples of 
plastic-treated papers used for many different manufac- 
tured items, such as table tops, ash trays, drapes and 
printing plates. 

The final speaker was Frank Hollis, general superin- 
tendent of the Alton Box Board Co. at Alton, IIl., who 
on April 15 delivered a comprehensive talk on the design 
and requirements of modern mill power plants. 

Each lecture was followed by a question-and-answer 
period which gave the many experts in the audience 
a chance to express their views and sometimes correct 
the speaker. These periods were a very beneficial part of 
the meetings and each question raised was generally 
debated to an agreeable answer. This was true except in 
the case of the age-old argument on the meaning of 
“Hydration”. I am sorry to report that this term was 
disagreed upon by all who were brave enough to discuss 
it. The chance to hear these men with practical experience 
express their views is the best way for our engineers and 
draftsmen to appreciate and have a thorough under- 
standing of the papermaker’s problems. 

The meetings were all well attended from start to 
finish, the average attendance being approximately 80 
persons per meeting. The personnel from mills in 
southern Ohio took a very active part. Approximately 
200 different papermakers signed the register. Out-of- 
state mills were also frequently represented at these lec- 
tures. The following is a breakdown of the Shartle- 
Black-Clawson attendance for the second half of the 
1947-1948 lecture series‘ engineering department, 31 
draftsmen attended 254 meetings; sales department, 10 
salesmen attended 55 meetings; executives and super- 
visors, 14 personnel attended 95 meetings; misc., shop, 
etc., 16 personnel attended 67 meetings. Total from 
S.B.M., 71 attended 471 meetings. Black-Clawson Com- 
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pany, 46 personnel attended 85 meetings. 

You will note that 31 members of the engineering de- 
partment attended a total of 254 lectures, making an 
average of 18 draftsmen per meeting. We believe that 
these figures speak for themselves as to the interest in 
the lectures which our engineering personnel had taken. 

We have also made a practice of mill visitation for our 
engineering department. Small groups are organized to 
visit the various mills in Middletown and Franklin, 
Ohio. Middletown alone has seven paper mills which 
make practically every type of paper. Other mills nearby 
manufacture the types which can not be seen in Middle-' 
town. Special mill visitations were arranged for the more 
distant locations. 

The results of this training course have been very 
evident in the productivity and practical understanding 
of our engineering department. We have men with one 
or two years of paper mill machinery experience doing 


jobs which we used to think took many long years of 


experience to learn. 

The back-log of orders which accumulated during the 
war years made it important to maintain the utmost in 
efficiency in our engineering department. We are con- 
stantly striving to meet production schedules and conse- 
quently we have had to specialize some of our men more 
than we feel should be done. The practical slant which 
our men have received as a result of these lecture courses 
and mill visitations seem to have rounded out any defi- 
ciency which resulted from the lack of our ability to ro- 
tate the men on the various jobs in the engineering 
department. 

The industry as a whole responded exceptionally well 
to these lectures. Practically all of the mill men who 


attended commended us for our efforts and all agr-ed 
that a practical lecture course of this type has been 
needed for a long time. The lectures were recorded and 
transcribed at the time they were delivered. With the 
exception of a few, they will be printed in the near 
future and bound in a booklet for distribution. Already 
we have received over 100 requests from mills all over 
the world for copies of them. 

At present we are making plans and selecting subjects 
for next year’s training program and lecture series. We 
plan to cut down on the frequency of the lectures in this 
coming series, planning them every-other-week instead 
of every-week as we have done in the past. Many sub- 
jects, had to be omitted from our current lecture series 
for the sake of time. These, along with other subjects, 
will be included in next year’s schedule. 

In conclusion I would like to state that we feel that 
our training program would not have been complete 
if any one of its main phases had been omitted. First, 
the men are trained by doing their job. Second, they must 
pursue their technical education so that they can advance 
as their experience permits them to handle more difficult 
jobs. Third, the use and application of this training 
and education must be made evident to them by prac- 
tical mill men so that they will take more interest in 
their jobs and do them better. 

The lecture courses have supplied the practical infor- 
mation that completed the chain in our training program. 
We believe that better understanding of the other's 
problems has resulted between the paper industry and 
the personnel of the Shartle, Black-Clawson, Dilts orga- 
nization, It is thru such understanding that progress 
is made. 


The Crown Willamette Paper School 


By A. G. Natwick 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash. 


In the paper industry or any other industry, it is 
possible to engineer and build the finest kind of plant in 
which is installed the most modern machinery and equip- 
ment and which may be supplied with the best of ma- 
terials. Yet, if the human factor is neglected, we will not 
have an efficient and satisfactory operation. 

Most industries clearly recognize the importance of 
employe training, and the paper industry has shown in- 
creasing interest in the education and training of its 
employes in recent years. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Co., at Camas, Wash., 
which later became an operating unit of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., started its educational project 15 years 
ago. In a plant such as the Camas Mill, employing up- 
wards of 2,200 persons and manufacturing an extensive 
range of specialty papers, using its own production 
of ground wood, bleached and unbleached sulphite pulp, 
bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp, It seemed desir- 
able to enter into some sort of an educational program 
in an attempt to give the employes more knowledge of 
the complicated and wide-spread operations. 

It is probably fortunate that we started training our 
employes when we did as we were just completing a 
large expansion program, placing us in a position where 
we are now able to produce greater tonnages of sulphate 


* Presented at the New Orleans Convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, May 21, 1948, 
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pulp—much of which is bleached in a new multi-stage 
plant—and enabling us to manufacture a more extensive 
line of specialty papers. The addition of new high speed 
paper machines has substantially increased our produc- 
tive capacity of papers. In addition, we are converting 
large quantities of paper into bags, toilet tissues, napkins, 
towels and facial products. All of which makes it i- 
creasingly necessary to have highly trained personnel able 
to take over the new and involved operations. An opera- 
tion of such magnitude as that at Camas and involving 
so many different products, provides tremendous scope 
for instruction in the various phases of pulp and paper 
and converted products. 

In developing this educational program there was 
general information on papermaking available, but s0 
much of our operation was not covered by literature 
that it seemed necessary to us to present information 
regarding the operation of this particular plant. The 
school, therefore, became a pioneering effort. 

It was first thought that departmental supervisors 
should elect a certain number of employes from each 
department, so that a class not to exceed 40 members 
would start with what was originally intended to be @ 
24 week course. We found that instead of the super 
visors selecting 40 people from their departments, a total 
of 190 had applied for enrollment in the proposed 
school. We perhaps then made the decision which is the 
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primary reason for the success of the school; that deci- 
sion was to make the course available to anyone in the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., who wished to take advantage 
of the opportunity for further education not to restrict 
it to those who might be selected by the foremen or 
supervisors. 

Another important feature was the selection of the 
supervisors from our plants as well as capable operators 
from other plants to lecture on subjects covering the 
whole operation in general, from wood, manufacture of 
pulp and paper, converting, and on through management 
problems. 

We felt that this one year of educational effort would 
take care of the situation for a few years, at least until 
another group of students evinced some desire to learn 
more about the industry than would be possible by work- 
ing in one department of the plant. However, the fol- 
lowing year a great number of requests for continuation 
of the Paper School course came to us by those who had 
completed the first year. Thus, subsequent terms were 
begun each year and a four-year course was eventually 
evolved which enables the student who completes it to be 
so well informed in his better knowledge of the phases 
of pulp and paper manufacture as to command par- 
ticular consideration when selection of men for promo- 
tion to greater responsibility is in order. 


Through the presentation of lectures by foremen and 
supervisors to the students, we have developed a very 
valuable relationship not generally found in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of paper schools. This is perhaps one of 
the important factors of the program. While conducting 
a four-year Paper School course places a heavy demand 
on the time of those charged with the responsibility of 
carrying on the school, the natural temptation to resort 
to the more conventional method of instruction—placing 
all lecturing in the hands of one or two individuals—has 
been avoided. The superintendents and foremen of the 
Camas Mill, who do most of the lecturing to the Paper 
School classes, have become increasingly proficient in 
their presentation of the subject matter. A transcript of 
these lectures has been compiled into a textbook entitled 
“Making Paper.” 

Perhaps a degree of the success of the Paper School 
may be attributed to the liberal policy adopted early by 
management in respect to financial outlays annually for 
its conduct and maintenance. No charge whatever is 
made to the student. He is provided at the beginning 
of the course with a copy of the textbook which is 
required to be returned at the end of the school year. 
However, if a student should care to buy one of these 
books, it is available to him. 

The student has access to all of the pulp and paper 
literature in the city and mill libraries. Besides ‘this, 

1 large range of material is provided for his further 
dase. We consider that the instruction by those 
with long years of operating experience is particularly 
valuable, as these practical men know a great deal about 
pulp and paper, but usually publish nothing. 

A few hours of instruction in the fundamentals and 
intricacies of paper machine operation made clear by 
a pulp or paper mill superintenednt, for instance, w hose 
record of service is over many years and whose respon- 
sibilities have grown in those years, can hardly be com- 
pared with a method which sought to present the same 
material from a textbook. 

Instruction by illustration, a fundamental principle of 
teaching, is stressed. At each lecture where such are 
applicable, exhibits are set out for the lecturer’s use. 
Photographs, drawings, tables of data, and microscopic 
slides are provided and made use of by practically every 
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lecturer. This material is carefully filed and continually 
added to, thereby making available more complete data 
from year to year. In further extension of instruction 
by illustration, the Paper School has provided itself with 
a set of colored motion pictures showing the complete 
papermaking operation of the Camas Plant from log 
rafts to the converted product. These motion pictures 
have much to the interest and instruction for the entire 
course. 

The First-Year Class is shown the motion pictures 
along with the lectures for the purpose of giving them a 
general idea of the complete mill operations. To the 
Second- Year Class, definite and specific details of the 
Camas operations are shown and studied by means of 
the motion pictures. The Third-Year and F ‘ourth- Year 
classes do not use the pictures except to clarify some 
point in discussion. Several excellent industrial films are 
made available each year which are either directly or in- 
directly connected with the paper industry. 

At a weekly lecture of one and one-half hours in the 
First-Year Class, it is intended to present only the 
elementary and broad picture of fundamentals of chem- 
istry, physics, electricity, wood—its preparation for pulp 
making, and steam; the principles of the chief pulping 
processes, the place of water in pulp and papermaking, 
the screening and bleaching of pulp, its preparation as 
furnish for the paper machine, the paper machine opera- 
tion, paper finishing, paper converting, purchasing and 
mill management. No attempt is made in the First Year 
to specialize. Lectures are prepared and delivered 
by mill superintendents and foreman, each in its turn. 

The course of study for the Second Year directs close, 
almost exclusive attention, toward studying wood prepa- 
ration, pulp processing and papermaking, specifically as 


carried on at the Camas Mill without particular reference 


to pulp and papermaking as conducted by other mills or , 
other principles not in use at Camas. The enlarged fea- 
tures of the Second-Year Course which provide this em- 
phasis are the moving pictures and mill visits. The 
Second-Year students attend a weekly lecture of one 
and one-half hours and are also required to spend an 
equal weekly period in the mill in observation of that 
particular operation which has been covered in the previ- 
ous lecture. Mill visits are made in groups under the 
guidance of a competent employe-instructor and at 
periods compatible with the employe’s requirements ot 
tour work. On this visit the subject matter of the lecture, 
which has already given the student a picture of the 
process, is now fixed in his mind twice over by visual 
perception. 

Beginning with matriculation in the Third Year the 
student comes to depend largely on his own initiative and 
effort. Seven formal lectures are given, practically all of 
them by outside speakers. Those on process and equip- 
ment are presented usually by manufacturing representa 
tives in allied industries who are authorities on the topics 
they discuss. Other lecturers in the Third Year are those 
who are competent to discuss their subjects, such as 
officers from the unions and those who are employed in 
guiding human labor relations in industry. Subjects 
covered are: Industrial Financial Reports, Wage Eco- 
nomics of the Paper Industry, Our Place in the Fruit 
and Vegetable Packing Industry, Growing and Use of 
Second Growth Timber in Pulp Manufacture; Metals, 
Alloys and their Structures ; and Conveying materials. 

Each student is required to spend four hours a week— 
a total of 64 hours—in mill study allocated 16 ‘hours each 
to the wood mill, sulphate mill, sulphite mill and beater 
operations, in regular progression, Four evenings are de 
voted to general open discussion of problems in these 
departments, the supervisor of the department in que> 
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Used with chlorine to form 
chloramines for slime con- 
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tion taking the chair. The mill studies required of 
this class are on an entirely different basis than 
the supervised mill visits of the Second-Year Class. 
The student is provided with a pass in his own name 
which admits him to all departments of the mill for his 
study at any time day or night. His aim is to apply him- 
self to the particular ‘department being studied as though 
he were preparing to become a responsible operating 
foreman. To be sure, this idea is scarcely fully realized 
except in the case of the more competent individuals, yet 
it is surprising how well the student trains himself in 
knowledge of wood preparation and pulp manufacture 
and how he develops in his powers of observation and 
interpretation. 


The Fourth Year is entirely similar to the organiza 
tion of the Third Year. The Third-Year graduate con- 
tinues his independent line of study as applied, now 
however, to phases of (1) types and operation of paper 
machines, jordanning and pumps, (2) finishing and 
converting of paper and shipping. (3) steam, electrical 
and mechanical departments, and (4) a phase most im- 
portant for his knowledge, namely, what constitutes the 
equality of paper products in respect to the particular 
trade the mill serves and the importance of quality main 
tenance. This requires an understanding of the whok 
subject of technical control. As in the case of the Third 
Year. outside speakers are invited to speak on subjects 
disassociated with the industry, but different from thos¢ 
discussed in the previous year, such as 
Principles of Hydraulics, Pumps and 
Vacuum Filters; and Manufacture of 
Waste Sulphite Liquor 


The Fourth-Year student is also expected to attend 
lectures on Wage Economics of the Paper Industry and 
Industrial Financial 


Evaporation ; 
Pumping ;; 


Ak oh | 


from 


Repr rts 


Executive supervision and direction of the Crown 
Willamette Paper School policy is exercised through 
a Board of Regents, comprised of three members—th« 
operating vice-president of Crown Zellerbach Corp., the 
Camas resident manager and the West Linn resident 
manager. The control and direction of curriculum and 
instruction is, and has been, 
A. G. Natwick, assistant resident manager, actine as 
dean of the school sinc« its inception in 1933. The tech 
the mill acts as principal. The latter 
appointment is most advantageous to serve the 
on this school, in that the 


under the supervision of 


nical supervisor of 


purposes 
technical SUDCTVISOT has 
mtur: illy at his con mand a more centralized VI 


entire mill operations 


One professor and an assistant professor 


is appointed by the 


dean, princi il and board 
Four Advisory Faculty Board members. who 


CouT Sst 
regents 
are departmental superintendents, at ho because of 
their ability to direct contact ents and 
make themselves available for ny 110n or assist 
ance that 1s required of them by the hool. In addition 
to this, there are 32 mill instructors 
four classes 
Records of attendance, examinations, mill visits and 
mill study are kept by an appointed registrar, and the 
quality of work done by each student throughout his 


school attendance ts watched closely through this office 


Students of the First-Year and Second-Year 
are examined regularly 
which they are 
and with the aid of whatever textbook material or con 
sultation they may choos« 


Classes 
through written examination, 
permitted to prepare on their own time 


In these, the more elementary 
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courses, it is assumed to be most important to the s 
dent’s benefit that he has fixed in his mind a well-definod 
picture of pulp and papermaking ope rations by be ig 
required to review the instruction he has received, er 
than to embarrass him with the possibility of ines 
ment by a method of examination whereby he would h 

to depend entirely on his memory. 


Examination of the Third-Year, and Fourth-Year 
dents is carried on in quite a different manner, it b 
felt that the students, having pased through the two y 
of elementary study and having fulfilled the requ 
ments of individual mill observation, should be able to 
write comprehensively on any process or operation with- 
out recourse to notes or text 


The liberal policy of the mill management ts extended 
= the graduation exercises at the end of the school 
by having as their guests all of the students at a gr 
tion banquet for the purpose of awarding diplomas ind 
special prizes to those who have won recognition by 
scholastic achievement in their particular courses. The 
best speakers available in the Pacific Northeast are in- 
vited to address the students and, doubtless, the excellent 
talks that have been given in the past have been a - 
of inspiration to many, not only to carry on with 
school work, but to more vigorous determinatio 
effort toward bettering themselves for their par 
field in the mill and the next progressive step in tl 
of advancement 


Phe Paper School has become well known throug 
the papermaking world, and requests for inforn 
have come from th 
India, Russia and 
countries 


ountries, Fir 
South An 


Scandinavian 
several of the 


The first two vears of the school are open to 
ind quite a large number have attended. Secré 
tenogr: phe rs and statistical clerks find that this 
ing is of particular value to them in acquiring kn¢ 
of the subjects which thev are continually hand! 


correspondence and in reports 


During the 15 vears of its existence the sche 
served students ranging in age from 16 to 72 
and wife, as 


ittend class together ind to stud 


has not been unusual for husband 
father and son to 


Sarre subiect 


While the expend ture on 


ge over the period of years in 


has beet 
which the Sch 
operated, we find that the cost per student year 
been out-of-line 


ibout $20 per 


this project 


This cost at the present time 1s 
student vear 


Recognition was given the school by the U1 


Washington and Oregon State College sever 


} 


based on the contents of the courses, met! 


nstruction, and professional standing of the | 


Full credit is extended the students for their work 
Crown Willamette Paper 
in the College of Forestry and Engineering, inclu 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering at the Unt 
of Washington, and in the Schools of Forestry, ‘ 
istry, Chemical and Mechanical Engineering at ‘ 
State College, pre vided that the student meets th 
lastic requirements of these institutions. 


School and may b 


The outstanding feature of this pioneering indu 
eee program is, perhaps, the fact that we 
nade it oneal le for a man to enroll in and attend ur 
sity classes right at the plant in which he is emp! 


Paver Trape /o 





Recently two “‘oldsters"’ retired from 
Lindsay employ. One had worked 
here for 43/2. years; the other, for 
42'/. years. During a ceremony held 
in their honor at the end of their 
service, some interesting, if more or 
less whimsical, figures were con- 


elated hed iil> 


3. “Sticking to it’ for those 86 
years, our two men could have 
woven a total of something like 
6500 Fourdrinier wires. 


6. In 86 years our two men would 
have walked 172,880 miles 
while on the job, or about seven 
times around the world. 


9 


Walking up and down, follow- 
ing the shuttle, our two men would 
probably have worn out some- 
thing like 344 pairs of shoes. 


Fy. 
lL 4~ 


PO OIG aA 


1. They started with us in 1904 
and 1905, when Theodore Roose- 
velt (T.R.) was president of these 
United States. 


4. Those 6500 wires would keep 
one paper machine running 
about 540 years—back to 1408 
and days of religious awaken- 
ings in Europe. 


7. They would have used approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 miles of strand 
wire, which would reach to the 
moon more than five times. 


x 


2. Together they spent 86 years 
on the job. That goes all the way 
back to 1862—to Civil War days 
and “'states’ rights”. 


* 


LINE 


N - DIXON 


5. On 6500 wires, 5,000,000 tons 
of paper could be made, or about 
1/4 of all the paper production 
for the United States in 1947. 


8. Operating steadily, the bob- 
bins on their looms would have 
given out and been changed not 
less than 3,000,000 times. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 


14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVENUE 


* CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





The Application of Felts to Board Machines’ 


By L. M. Woodside 
Albany Felt Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Over the past 15 years I have made certain observa- 
tions on the applications of felts to board machines and 
| believe that there are basic principles which can be 
applied to your problems and ours. Some of the points 
which I propose to discuss are controversial. A few of 
you are not going to agree with the things I say. What 
I say will be my own opinion, based on my own experi- 
ence. Feel free to raise questions. 

I am very glad that this is a panel meeting because 
the debatable points which I am going to discuss should 
enable us to develop a good discussion. Further, in any 
work on a paper machine there are many details of 
varying importance which must be considered before a 
proper answer can be given to a felt problem. A discus- 
sion will best bring this out, for an answer based on 
your own particular problem may make more sense 
than the theoretical discussions in this paper. 


It has been impressed upon me in the years in which 
I have worked in the felt industry that every problem 
which you have with the behavior of felts on board 
machines has a reasonable explanation. There are almost 
always changes that can be made in the construction 
of a felt which will overcome a particular problem on 
your machine. These changes should enable you to 
wholly or partly eliminate the problem. It is the job 
of the felt maker to help you determine what changes 
in the felt or the machine should be made, Whether you 
are going to a new product or are in need of making 
your present products more efficiently you should con- 
sult your felt maker. 


Many of us claim that felt manufacture is more an 
art and less a science than even paper making. Yet, by 
constant study, we are controlling the variables and 
charting the results so that we can more easily and 
more quickly arrive at the correct answer to any par- 
ticular problem. The felt companies are making every 
effort to eliminate the guesswork from felt application, 
and | think it safe to say that there has been tremend- 
ous progress made, particularly during the last ten 
years, in “doing just this. 


It is true that every board machine presents a dif- 
ferent problem. It is the job of the felt maker, by coop- 
erating with the superintendent and his operators, to 
best determine the requirements of any machine and to 
fit the felt to those requirements. This cooperation is 
probably the greatest reason for the improvement in the 
results obtained, and it is good to be able to say that the 
results are continuing to improve. 


At present, most paper makers want to make more 
paper, better paper, and at higher speeds than ever be- 
fore. From a felt standpoint, this is a vicious circle. 
Finish, openness, and strength are the three most im- 
portant characteristics in a machine felt. In almost all 
felts one or more of these factors is usually opposed to 
one or both of the other two. 


Let us assume that you are using a particular felt 
which is giving satisfactory results. Then, as a result of 
increased competition or the desire of the front office 


* Presented at the New Orleans Convention of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, May 19. 1948. 
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and customer requests, it is decided that you want lbet- 
ter finish. In order to obtain better finish it is usually 
necessary to make a felt with less strength, or a felt 
which is closer than the present felt. 


In order to improve this finish on bottom felts, for 
instance, it is necessary to go to a smaller warp yarn 
which is weaker in its resistance to stretch. If there is 
not sufficient margin of safety in the warp strength, 
then the mill is- very liable to run into trouble with 
stretching of the felt and possible breaking of the warp 
yarns. 

It is a surprising thing, but some of the mills mak- 
ing the best grades of paper with the best finishes, are 
using relatively coarse felts. In these mills, good finish 
is obtained by additional stacks, or more suction rolls, 
or other means, Usually there is much less felt trouble 
than in those mills where they try to do everything with 
the felts. It is the right combination on the particular 
application that counts. 


Now, let us suppose that your mill is running at 
such high speed that you must have the most open felt 
which can be made. In designing this felt, we must 
sacrifice either strength or finish. If we sacrifice 
strength, which is most probable, then you are right on 
the borderline in resistance to wear and if, for example, 
a suction box becomes a little rough, felt life will go 
bad on that position. 


I have talked about a “margin of safety” in the manu- 
facture of a felt. Let me illustrate what I mean. [very 
board machine in the country has inherent variations. 
These variations may be in speed, grades, weighting, or 
any number of other ways. We endeavor to make suc- 
cessive felts for a particular position as nearly alike 
as possible, but we do not claim that we always achieve 
exact duplication. We have minor variations in our 
product, much as you do, but which we try to hoid to 
a minimum just as you do. 


variations in both the felt 
is easier to arrive at an an- 
Many of you have, no doubt, 


Realizing that there are 
mill and the board mill, i 
swer to your problem. 
had a series of felts from one manufacturer of which 
five out of six would do a good job, and the other one 
would be terrible so that your results were poor. his 
can be illustrated by assuming that your variations of 


operation range between let us say, 95-115 on a graph. 
Let us assume that the variations on strength—open- 
ness—finish of the felt—vary between 80 and 100 on 
the same graph. If your variations run between 100 and 
115, you will have no trouble, but if your variations go 
to the low side, say at 95, and ours are on the high 
side, let us say 100, then the Lord only knows what 
might happen, The felt might act close, it might stretch 
or it might just wear out earlier than usual. 

In these cases, we try to move our standards to such 
a point that our variations do not overl: ip your Vv iria- 
tions. 


It might be well to explain the attitude of the felt 
company making felts regularly for a paper mill. After 
the felt maker has arrived at a satisfactory felt as re- 
gards size, openness, fineness and strength, every effort 
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To help you avoid losses and delays 
caused by corrosion... 


MY, HL HUE) 5 
Re er 


IGHT now, when more pulp must be made 
R' more quickly into more paper—when it is so 
important to get the most out of mill facilities— 
when you are faced with the imperative need for 
reducing or eliminating time-consuming break- 
downs and work stoppages—don’t overlook the 
proved superiority of Stainless Steel in over- 
coming corrosion troubles. 


What especially recommends Stainless Steel 
for pulp and paper mill applications is its un- 
usual versatility:—its ability to resist so many 
types of corrosives—its availability in a wide 
variety of forms and analyses—and the comparz- 
tive ease with which it can be fabricated. 

In U-S-S Stainless Steel we offer users and 
builders of pulp and paper making equipment 
a complete family of perfected, service-tested 
corrosien- and heat-resisting steels that will help 

you meet the challenge of today’s stepped-up production pace. 
These steels allow the widest latitude in design. They permit 
the employment of the most advanced manufacturing tech- 
niques. 

So bring your corrosion problems to us. If they can be solved 
by U-S-S Stainless Steel, our engineers who are specialists in 
its use will gladly give you the benefit of their long experience. 
Their cooperation cannot fail to be helpful in obtaining for you, 
optimum benefits at minimum cost. 


U-S:S STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP. - PLATES * BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 


UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago ° COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ° TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
URITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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is extended to maintain a uniform felt. Those of you 
who have visited a felt mill know that each process in 
that mill is aimed at making uniform felts, whether it 
be yarn making, weaving or finishing. No doubt all 
felt mills keep records on each operation, and every 
felt is patterned after a previous felt which was satis- 
factory. Most felt mills, I believe, finish their top and 
bottom felts to a certain tension figure. Similarly, there 
are standards for porosity. 

The point I wish to make is that after a satisfactory 
design has been arrived at, unless there is a machine 
change or an important change in the furnish, every felt 
should be very uniform in size and performance, if the 
margin of safety is sufficient. 

This brings us to the thought of maintenance. There 
is probably no other one thing more important to the 
operation of board machine felts than proper mainten- 
ance of the paper machine. I had one case some time 
ago, where a felt was giving trouble because of “hard” 
or filled up spots. It was found that the primary presses 
were badly in need of grinding. After these rolls were 
put in shape, there was no more filling up of the felt. 
In this case we had made a felt just as open as 
we dared, without affecting the strength or finish and, 
unless that mill were to have continual trouble with life 
or with inferior finish, it was necessary to improve the 
machine. 

If it is remembered that every felt is made to fit a 
certain set of operating conditions, then it is easy to see 
that best results will be obtained if these operating con- 
ditions are not allowed to deteriorate. 

I have often been asked whether the use of worm 
rolls to keep felts open is harmful. Until a few vears 
ago, felt companies did discourage the use of worm 
rolls, While I will admit that worm rolls are damaging 
to felts, and will agree that too many of them are cer- 
tain to cut down felt life, yet if the use of a few worm 
rolls allows you to run with less trouble, then use them. 

The point remains that you must make paper, and a 
felt which is removed because of filling up, and it is 
only partly worn out, it is certainly not helping you to 
make paper. In my opinion, if the use of worm rolls 
allows you to operate at a higher average speed, they 
should be used. 

The same thing can be said for spread rolls and sue- 
tion boxes. If they help you to operate with less 
trouble, then use them within reason. 

Along these lines, many board mills are placing more 
emphasis on high average daily production than on felt 
cost per ton of product. That is, the over-all operating 
efficiency of the machine is considered of first import- 
ance. Appreciating that fast, trouble-free operation re- 
sults in greater profits, they never nurse a felt for a few 
days’ longer life, but cut it off as soon as it begins to 
lose efficiency. Many mills set as their objective, for 
example, two week’s life for a bottom felt and remove 
it at the weekly shutdown even if it appears to have 
two or three more days’ life in it. By doing this, over- 
all operating efficiency and production is improved even 
though felt cost per ton is slightly higher. I know of 
one mill which increased production 20 tons per day 
with a higher felt cost of about 30 cents per ton — a 
very profitable improvement for the mill. With the high 
labor and overhead rates in effect now resulting in 
charges often times exceeding $100 per hour, everything 
possible is being done to prevent shutdowns for felt 
changes, washups, or trouble of any kind. 
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Steam costs and the maintenance of quality produc- 
tion throughout the life of the felt are other conside::- 
tions of importance in measuring the efficiency ot a 
felt. Felt cost per ton of product will probably always 
be one method of determining a felt’s good or bad p.r- 
formance; however, it has frequently been proven tat 
it is to a mill’s advantage to carefully consider thvse 
other factors of fast production and the maintenaiice 
of uniform quality. 

May I now outline a theory on the proper cleaning 
of a felt by showers and a whipper? From my experi- 
ence, this method is very effective; it surely has made 
the difference between cleaning a felt and not cleaning 
it. 

The first shower should be directed at right-angles 
to the inside of the felt just before the whipper. This 
shower must have sufficient pressure to penetrate 
through the felt and force the dirt out towards the side 
from which it entered, leaving it on the surface where 
the whipper can get to it. The whipper then will knock 
off much of the dirt and loosen up more of it, The fol- 
lowing shower on the outside, or face, of the felt should 
be directed at an angle of roughly 45° towards the whip- 
per. It acts merely as a surface shearing or flushing 
shower. 

These showers should be of the fish-tail type of spray, 
as a straight jet shower, if not oscillated, might soon 
cut the felt off. In my opinion, a mill should plan on a 
pressure of not less than 50 pounds and it would be bet- 
ter to have even higher pressures available, to be used 
in an emergency. 

Of course it is possible to get too high a pressure on 
showers. With too much pressure, the felt is held too 
firmly against the whipper, so the felt cannot absorb 
the whipping, and undue frictional wear results. 

Another point which might be controversial is the 
tension under which a felt should be run. Some super- 
intendents feel that a felt should be run tightly. Purely 
from a felt standpoint, this is not true. Nor do I agree 
with that idea from a paper making standpoint. | think 
all felt makers will feel that any felt should be run as 
slack as it can be successfully operated. 

The reasons for this tie in quite closely with the 
ideas of the amount of over-all stretch in a felt. | have 
often been asked what is considered an ideal stretch for 
a bottom felt. I could say that on a felt 150 feet long, 
an over-all stretch of four feet is ideal. This may be 
true, but if anyone made such a positive statement, he 
would be leaving himself open for criticism. | have 
known machines where a stretch of two feet is too 
much, 

The over-all stretch must be tied in with the run- 
night length of the felt as compared to the manufac- 
tured length of that felt. As felt makers, we do not like 
to have a felt which has a maximum running length any 
longer than the manufactured length. Suppose a felt 
made 150 feet long is running at a maximum length of 
148 feet, and has six feet of over-all stretch. In my 
opinion, this felt is running much more safely than 
another felt of the same manufactured length, which 
has only a two-foot stretch, but with the maximum 
length of 152 feet. 

In the first case the felt is running at a good length 
and is being allowed to “come-back” during each revo- 
lution of the machine. In the second case the felt 1s 
either not strong enough or is being run so tightly that 
it cannot shrink back after the press. In other words, 
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Fig. 1—Biggs 14 ft. 

dia. welded rotary di- 

gester with worm-and-segment 

drive. Fig. 2—nine 14 ft.x 40 ft. 
sulphite digesters; weight, 65 tons each. 


ae 1887 Biggs globe and cylinder rotary 


as well as stationary digesters have been 


universally used in the paper industry. These 
units are furnished in all sizes; are made from 
carbon or alloy steels for various working pres- 
sures with drives, linings and fittings to suit 
individual processes. Biggs “rotary boilers” 
are most versatile and economical in cooking, 
bleaching and otherwise processing a wide 
range of materials for standard and special 
operations. Units installed by Biggs in 1890 
are still in daily operation with a minimum of 
maintenance. Biggs maintains a competent 
erecting organization. Write for Bulletin 45. 
Biggs’ modern plant facilities permit the fabri- 


cation of pressure vessels, welded tanks, pipe 
lines, stacks and other types of plate work. 
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Fig. 3—cylinder rotary bleaching boilers available in all 
sizes and with various types of drives. 


Fig. 4—laboratory digester 8’'x 18" with chain drive; 
working pressure, 250 lbs. Can be had in various sizes. 


Fig. 5—experi- 
mental rotary | 
digester made of — 
nickel-clad =} 
steel. Units 
available in 
sizes from 30” 

to 72” dia. for 
various work- 
ing pressures; 
fittings as re- 
quired. > 
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the second felt is, in length, approaching the point of 
damage to warp yarns. 

When a felt is run so tightly the effect of frictional 
wear from suction boxes, roll slippage or any other 
source of this wear is much greater. Further, with a 
tight felt any foreign material in the stock or on the 
machine is much more likely to puncture the felt and 
cause holes or tears than on a slack felt. 


There is a practice on the part of machine tenders, 
whenever they have trouble, to tighten the felt. I agree 
with the need of this upon occasion. When a felt is 
giving trouble with closeness, the quickest way to clean 
it is to tighten it up. After the trouble is cleared up 
the felt should again be slacked off to its normal run- 
ning tension, if possible. 

A few machines have tension devices on them by 
means of which it is possible to control the tension on 
the bottom felt. These devices are certainly worthwhile 
as they allow the felts to be run at proper tension at 
all times. 


There is one other point on which there is much 
disagreement, which I would like to discuss. That is 
the question of slippage in a press, I have been told 
in the past, that if slippage in a press is not over one 
percent then. it is not dangerous. This is untrue as it 
depends upon the other conditions of the press whether 
any slippage is dangerous or not. 

If one of the rolls in a press is brass, and if the roll 
is not perfectly smooth, it is easy to see that the least 
amount of slippage between this roll and the felt would 
be damaging. If the brass roll were perfectly smooth, 
the slippage could possibly be two percent or even 
higher without damaging the felts. 

There is a further question as to where the slippage 
occurs. In my opinion, there are four points in any 
press having two felts and a sheet passing through 
where the slippage could occur. The slippage could oc- 
cur between the bottom roll and the bottom felt; be- 
tween the bottom felt and the sheet; between the sheet 


and the top felt; and between the top felt and the top 
roll. ‘ 


It is not likely that the slippage occurs between the 
sheet and the felts, as this would distort the sheet too 
badly to operate. Also the contact between the wet sheet 
and the felt is more positive than between the felt and 
the rolls, so slippage is more likely to occur between 
the felt and either the top or bottom roll. 

The point at which the slippage will occur is in my 
opinion, dependent upon the hardness of the rolls. For 
instance, the driving power of a soft roll against a felt 
is more positive than that of a hard roll. A rubber roll 
will slip less than a brass roll. 

If there is slippage in any press it is logical to assume 
that it is between the harder roll of the press and its 
felt, regardless of whether that roll is a top or bottom 
roll. It would therefore be proper to investigate the 
bearings and journals on the harder roll first when a 
slippage condition appears. 

The effects of slippage on a felt are always shown 
by excessive wear on the inside of the felt. As you 
know, when trouble develops on a paper machine the 
superintendent does the obvious things first and then 
gradually makes changes until the troubleis eliminated. 
It might be well to check roll-speeds to see if there is 
any slippage in presses as one of the first things when 
next you have trouble. 


Before completing this talk, | would like to make 


some suggestions from a felt maker’s standpoint to those 
of you who are building, or contemplate building, .\y 
machines, 

First, | would suggest that you allow enough take-up 
in length to take care of any variation in felt length. 
Machines of the present and future are being built with 
larger felt sizes than have ever been used before. \\ jth 
the variation between felts from diffrent makers 
not possible to use the old standards for felt sizes. 

It is doubtful if a felt 200 feet long can.be controlled 
in length so that it would fit into the take-up of a five 
foot jack. 

We have tried to develop some formula that coul: be 
used to determine the proper amount of take-up to be 
allowed for a felt, but have been unable to do so. 

About the best yardstick is to figure your minimum 
take-up at ten percent of the length of the felt, with 
nothing shorter than a three-foot jack, or six feet of 
take-up. If there are two six-foot jacks on the long 
felts, and no less than a three- or four-foot jack on 
the shortest felts, there should be no trouble either 


installing a felt, or in controlling the length within the 
jack limits. 


is 


Further, with a new machine, the felt makers would 
appreciate, when ordering felts, that you give them the 
maximum and minimum length of felts and allow them 
to determine the proper length to make the felt. 


Secondly, we would suggest that you allow at least 
six inches between the ends of rolls and the frame. 
This will allow for the excessive width that is natural 
for a felt to assume, when first shrunk on the machine. 

Thirdly, we would suggest that you allow enough 
width of felt rolls so that the edges of the felts will not 
lap over the edges of the rolls during operation. There 
is some question as to how much damage running of 
felts over th eedge of rolls does, but it is certain that 
the felts will have less wear if they run flat. 

There are always discussions on board machine 
drives. In my opinion it is not necessary to drive each 
unit. It has been found on some of the newer machines 
that it has been necessary to remove the drive from 
one Or more units in order to create enough pull 
make the felts operate properly. 

If the cylinders and their collars are kept in good 
condition it should not be necessary to drive each cylin- 
der. On an eight-cylinder machine a drive on the sec- 
ond, fifth and ‘eighth cylinder should be sufficient. This 
would allow the felt to stretch normally, which helps it 
to keep clean, 

On other machines where there is no drive except 
at the primaries or the main press, I believe it would 
be an advantage to install a driven unit after the last 
cylinder. This could be a driven tail-roll, suction drum 
roll or extractor roll; even the last cylinder could be 
driven. On such a setup the felt would stretch while 
pulling the cylinders and would then slack off after the 
driven unit so that the over-all stretch around the felt 
for practical purposes would be cut in half. 

| wish to thank Mr. Hadley and the members of the 
Superintendents Association for the opportunity ot 
talking to you today. I have enjoyed trying to prepare 
a paper for presentation here and for publication which 
would contain some constructive ideas. Yet making 4 
felt for a particular job is almost always an individual 
felt and machine problem and must be considered as 
such. By continued cooperation between felt maker and 
superintendent we believe the application of felts 1 
board machines can be further improved. Thank you. 
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Efficiency and Flexibility from a Maintenance 


and Engineering Department’ 


By William P. Jordan 
Ecusta Paper Corp. 


Pisgah Forest, N. C. 


Any paper or any talk on a Maintenance and Engi- 
neering Department, particularly when given before a 
group of Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents and 
Engineers, such as you gentlemen, must of a necessity 
repeat to you items with which you are, I am sure, well 
acquainted. I am sure that all paper mills have Mainten- 
ance and Engineering Departments, both of which are 
organized along some similar line as these two depart- 
ments are at Ecusta. As a result of this, I am not going 
to attempt to tell you of the organization at Ecusta but 
rather to tell you of what we have done to our way of 
thinking which can increase the efficiency and flexibility 
of these departments. I am hopeful that in spite of 
many items in this particular paper which will be 
familiar to all of you today, I might in some way give 
some of you an idea for increasing the flexibility and 
efficiency of your own Maintenance and Engineering 
Departments, I am sure that if I were afforded an 
opportunity of discussing your own departments with 
you that | would be able to get from you gentlemen 
some ideas that I could put to advantage at Ecusta in 
our Maintenance and Engineering Departments. 


The value of a Maintenance and Engineering De- 
partment to the paper industry is known to everyone, 
and that the importance of these departments is being 
stressed more and more by the industry is well evi- 
denced by the Maintenance and Engineering meetings 
which are being held at an increasing rate, by the vari- 
ous Organizations that we belong to. Of course, the 
value of these departments varies with the companies 
among the paper industry. However, since these de- 
partments have become as important as they are, more 
and more companies are striving to increase the value 
of the Maintenance and Engineering Departments by 
increasing their efficiency and flexibility. : 


_ At Ecusta, it has been necessary due to the special- 
ized nature of our product, to depend more and more 
on the Maintenance and Engineering departments for 
not only specialized maintenance work, but, as in the 
case of many other mills throughout the country, for 
the construction of new machinery, equipment, and 
building facilities. In these days of scarcity of ma- 
terials and high labor costs, and with increasing com- 
petition, practical economics force the industry to re- 
celve as much value from their dollars as they possibly 
can. The only practical method which we can think of 
to accomplish this is our own departments, is to use 
‘very means that we have available to increase the 
department's efficiency and flexibility to the maximum 
possible degree. 

In the last half dozen years, we do feel that we have 
evolved at Ecusta a system which, to our mind, is at the 
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present time the most efficient and productive system 
possible for our own particular type of operation. 


However, we do not mean to imply that we have 
reached perfection but only to say that we believe we 
are as good now as we can be at the present time. The 
personnel in our particular case have it completely im- 
pressed upon them that we must always strive for im- 
provements in methods, tools, materials, and men. 


I have just stated that our own Maintenance and 
Engineering Departments must always strive for _im- 
provements in methods, tools, materials, and men. This, 
of course, might be stated differently by saying that 
this is nothing more than the continued process of the 
organization of Ecusta’s Maintenance and Engineering 
Department, which we can say has always worked 
toward the goal of having the best in tools, methods, 
materials, and men. The most important single factor, 
of course, and the actual basis of any department, is 
the men within it, whether it is a production, or service 
department. The actual efficiency and as a result, flexi- 
bility, is only as good as the men within that depart- 
ment. 


It is inconceivable that an entire plant could be staffed 
with a crew of men with the necessary background and 
training to do, as they are called upon, more than a 
general run of jobs and perform their function effi- 
ciently as a Maintenance or Engineering Department 
without further education and training. 


Waste of materials, time, and as a result, production, 
can be the result of mistakes in maintenance or con- 
struction work caused by carelessness, lack of skill, or 
ignorance. The most effective way to reduce the num- 
ber and seriousness of such mistakes is by education of 
personnel. As a result of an education program, an 
increased efficiency and increased flexibility will natur- 
ally result, We have to educate our personnel in the 
proper method of handling the tools of his particular 
craft, and their application to our own machinery and 
equipment. The ideal training program should also in- 
clude the educating of personnel in the proper method 
of handling the tools of the various other crafts em- 
ployed in maintenance work and their application to out 
machinery and equipment. Any industry can acquire 
skilled workers and by having an education program, 
these skilled workers can gain the necessary knowledge 
to maintain a mill in the proper manner. However, am 
education program should not stop at the point of 
teaching men merely to use tools and their application, 
but it should also educate them as to the importance of 
the productive machinery, which it is their duty to 
maintain. They should also know the importance of 
productive machinery to the company and as an end 
result, the importance of the machinery themselves. 

The statements which I have made above, of course, 
apply primarily to maintaining a piece of production 
equipment. However, in the majority of the mills within 
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the paper industry today a Maintenance and Engineer- 
ing Department is called upon to do more than main- 
tenance work. They must do fabrication work in con- 
nection with process developments, as well as do new 
construction and modernization of existing plant build- 
ings and facilities. During the war years and the post 
War years, many raw materials were scarce and many 
machine builders had such a huge backlog of orders 
that it was necessary to depend more and more on our 
own Maintenance and Engineering Departments for 
work which ordinarily would be given to outside con- 
cerns. At Ecusta it was essential that we depend on 
our Maintenance and Engineering Departments for a 
large number of major expansion projects which had 
been postponed until the past few years. In order to 
meet this large task, it was, of course, necessary that 


we plan forward to the time when we would have to do 
these particular jobs. 


On such an occasion, it is well to go further with the 
maintenance worker’s education and acquaint him with 
why the company is expanding or 
pieces of machinery or equipment, and the importance 
of it to both management and the employees of the 
company. If the worker feels that he is = ‘nefitting him 
self by the work which he does, and he feels that 
he is simply not a cog in the machine bet iS an integral 
part upon which the efficient operation of the 
mill depends, his interest in his work increases to the 
extent that his productivity increases and benefits not 
only himself but the entire organization 


building certain 


entire 


No educational program should leave out that very 


unportant group, the supervisory employees. These men 


are actually and primarily invested with the responsi- 


bility of obtaining the maximum amount of efficiency 
and flexibility that is possible from any group of men 
They should first of all be thoroughly trained in the 
methods of properly handling the men under their juris 
diction. They should also be thoroughly acquainted 
with what effect the handling of the men under them 
has upon these men’s efficiency and as a result upon 
production. It goes without saying that any supervisory 
employee should certainly have the y training 
and background to be thoroughly versed in the par 
ticular craft of which he is a supervisor. In other words, 
all supervisory enfployees should be subjected to the 
same educational program which is outlined for the 
workmen and in addition thereto, have the additional 
training or trait necessary to supervise people and ob- 
tain from them the maximum amount of effic 1ency and 
flexibility. 


necessary 


lo have an efficient Maintenance and 
Department, you must have the proper tools with which 
to work. The machine tool builders have made great 
strides in the design and manufacture of machine tools, 
and no Maintenance Department can hope to keep a 
mill modern unless they themselves are equipped with 
machine tools just as modern and up to date as the 
mill’s production machinery. Old and outmoded tools 
places a Maintenance Department, just as much as an 
independent Machine Shop, at an economic disadvan- 
tage. The cost of operating such tools causes an exces- 
sive labor and 


Engineering 


power cost, and in our 
cost will increas« 
the tools for a 
can be, 


opinion, this 
7 Not only should 
worker be as modern as 
but it also helps to have his surroundings mod- 
ern. This will tend to increase the Maintenance work- 
er’s interest in his work, give him a certain amount of 


from year to year 
Maintenance 
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pride in the upkeep of a mill’s productive machincry, 
and will also give him pride in the upkeep of his own 
machinery, and tools, It is not necessary for m< to 
speak at any length on the advantages of new and mod- 
ern up to date toools, but we believe it is a complete 
truth that each worker by the use of new tools can pro- 
duce more and better results per man hour to help 
counter-balance the all time high wage rate which |e is 
now being paid. 


An Engineering staff has the tools of its particular 
trade, also, which must be kept modern in every re- 
spect. When I say tools of an Engineering staff, | mean 
only their knowledge of engineering practices and pro- 
cedures. An Engineering staff must be kept constantly 
up to date in methods of operation, improvements in 
machinery and building design, and any other changes 
in the various and complex phases of the Engineering 
profession. An Engineering staff should at all times 
have on hand as much technical data as possible on 
machinery, buildings, methods, specifications, and _par- 
ticularly on the type of machinery and equipment which 
is used by their own particular mill, This technical data 
should at all times be available to management and pro- 
duction departments, and should be brought to their 
attention in case of contemplated radical changes when 
it might be of value to them. 


For a properly and economically maintained mill, the 
workmen must be given the — and best materials 
with which to maintain the mill or construct new ma- 
chinery and equipment. This, in my opinion, is of 
course the joint responsibility of the Maintenance and 
Engineering Departments. 


Manufacturers in this country have over a period of 
time, and particularly during the war years, developed 
new and better materials for use by industry. For a 
well rounded maintenance program or a well rounded 
expansion program or project, it is always well for any 
mill to give the greatest of consideration to specifying 
the proper material for use in replacements, and for 
use in building of new machinery and equipment or 
facilities. We believe that it is economically advantage- 
ous to make periodic tests on new materiz ils for use in 
our mill, even though the initial expense might seem to 
be high. To our way of thinking, we do not at the pres 
ent time have the ultimate in materials. We do a be- 
lieve that we can accurately determine whether a new 
type material is beter for our plant without first giving 
it an adequate trial. As a matter of fact, we have in 
most offices and departments within our mill a notice 
saying, “One Test is Worth a Thousand Guesses, ane 
we actively subscribe to this axiom, Of course, when 
any partic ular material has been tried and found to be 
in the opinion of the Maintenance and Engineering and 
Production Departments, a material ideally adapted to 
any particular application, it should then become 2 
standardized item with the Maintenance Department, 
and it should be their function to insure that this ma 
terial is used in its specific application 


With the ultimate in men, materials, and tools, one 
cannot expect an efficient and flexible Maintenance = 
Engineering Department unless these men, materials, 
and tools are properly applied. This means that v = 
have a method of applying logical principles to our ow! 
particular problems. 


To make a department efficient, one should also ust 


oe es . c—a—_ ee : o- 
the workmen efficiently. As we said before, at a, 
neering and Maintenance Department should be statte 
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with a group of men completely versed in a knowledge 
of most of the types of mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment which is being manufactured today. This is neces- 
sary in order to have a flexible and efficient staff of 


men to 


take care of large maintenance and expansion 


programs, or the addition to your present buildings and 
facilities. However, always a prime consideration is the 
continued operation of the machinery in our present 


day mill. 


We have found that the most efficient way to 


keep this machinery operating continuously is to assign 
certain specific maintenance workers to certain specific 
areas, such as the paper mill, the pulp mill, or to a serv- 
ice department, such as the Boiler House, the Turbine 


Room, or Filter Plant, 


ground 
specific 


These men with the proper back- 
and training can be used in any one of these 
areas. However, by assigning them to the re- 


sponsibility of maintaining in the proper way a certain 


piece of 


equipment, these men will become highly 


skilled in the upkeep of this specific machinery, and we 


find as 
downs is reduced to a minimum. 
materials scarce, 
dition will change, 


a result of this, the 


downtime due to break- 
With both labor and 
and with no indication that this con- 


a minimum of downtime will cer- 


tainly be to a company’s economic advantage. 


In more and more mills throughout the country today, 
an expansion program or the construction of new ma- 


chinery 


own Maintenance 
that we 


or buildings are being handled by the mill’s 


and Engineering Departments. By 


mean, the necessary plans, designs, and cost 


estimates are made by the mill’s Engineering Depart- 


ment. 


Economic studies are also made to determine the 


udvisability of proceeding with any particular project. 


All of 


ment 


this is then brought to the attention of manage- 
and the 


production departments for considera- 


tion, approval, or rejection. 


In an expansion program or in the building of addi- 


tional pieces of machinery or equipment, we 


find the 


most ethcient method is to have any particular project 


ake r 


the control of the 


Engineering Department. In 


this way, many jobs can be processed, with a minimum 


of time 
plans and specifications. 
Maint nance 


and also in strict accordance with approved 
Their work and that of the 
Department must, of course, be closely 


orrelated. We find that even with plans and specifica- 


tions 
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lrawn up and approved by management and the 
product 


on departments, in many cases the carrying out 

tiie and the use of stated materials has been 
direct result of the recommendation of 
enance employee. His experience in the use of 


is a 


ls in the past has given him a good insight into 


s and means to construct similar pieces of equip- 
momically by the use of different materials or 
of construction. 


ur opinion that meetings at* certain specified 
should be held between the Engineering De- 
and key supervisory employees of the Main- 
Department. Of course, on some projects the 
r such meetings between these two groups 
is frequently as once each day. 
opinion, forms and records are necessary for 
and flexible Maintenance and Engineering 
nt. However, they should be kept at an abso- 
um. We believe a machinery and equipment 
should be established and kept up to date by 
neering Department so that it can be used as 
for maintenance and repair cards on any par- 
ece of equipment. From a complete equipment 
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record, the cost of maintaining any particular piece of 
equipment is readily available and the use of the proper 
materials for repair or replacement can be quickly de- 
termined, Such an inventory can be used also as the 
basis of a card system to be used as a reminder to a 
Maintenance Department for regular inspections which, 
of course, is actually the basis of any preventative main- 
tenance system. Based on an equipment inventory, the 
Maintenance and Engineering Department can exer- 
cise control over the spare parts inventory normally 


carried in any mill’s storeroom, which definitely should 
be their responsibility. 


In order to complete an accurate card system on 
maintenance costs, it is also necessary to have an ac- 
curate labor cost for any specific maintenance job done 
upon any particular piece of equipment. This labor 
cost will, of course, be kept on some type of form which 
should show what amount of time a man consumed in 
doing some specific job. This form will be also indica- 
tive of a worker’s efficiency, inasmuch as over a period 
of time it becomes apparent to the supervisory em- 
ployees within the Maintenance and Engineering De- 
partment, just what amount of time any particular job 
should consume. There are, of course, many additional 
forms which can be used to facilitate prompt inspec- 
tion, lubrication, and maintenance of equipment and 
proper allocation of costs. However, all of these forms 
should be so designed that they will serve a specific 
purpose and as I stated before, kept to a practical mini- 
mum. There should be a responsible person in charge 
of record keeping who will see to it that the records 
and forms are properly filled out and that they are 
properly kept and made use of. Of course, the proper 
operation of a Maintenance and Engineering Depart- 
ment goes beyond maintaining records and filling out 
forms, and the best utilization of our labor. 


We must remember that we are a service depart- 
ment. We are providing a service primarily to the pro- 


duction departments. We must understand their prob- 
lems and cooperate with them as fully as possible. We 
must remember that perhaps our production depart- 
ments would be well satisfied if we never had any main- 
tenance work to do, and that to them the ideal mill 
would be one where no changes need ever be made. 
Our goal is the same as theirs, the least amount of 
downtime over a long period of time. This calls for 
the installation of the most trouble free equipment, and 
the establishment of a long range program of preventa- 
tive maintenance. The term “maintenance” is sometimes 
confused with repair after breakdown, but preventative 
maintenance is the only kind that is economically 


ble. 


feasi- 


You undoubtedly remember the Deacon’s mz usterpiece 
of the wonderful one horse shay that was built in such 
a logical way that it lasted without attention for one 
hundred years. Then the Deacon’s masterpiece went to 
pieces at once, the same as bubbles do when they burst. 


All machinery will wear out or break down, and we 
know that all machinery needs maintenance work at 
some time. We also know that the paper industry will 
also always be building new machinery and striving for 
more progress. Maintenance work and Engineering 
work will always play an important part in that pro- 
gress, and we who are in these departments must al- 
ways strive for the greatest improvements we can obtain 
from our methods, materials, tools, and men so that we 
can make our full contribution to that progress. 
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Protection of Electrical Power Circuits 


and 


Associated Apparatus in Paper Mills 


By W. M. Emmons, Switchgear Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


SYNCHRONIZING BUS 


E REACTORS 


Reactors 


Motor 
CONTROL 
CuBicLes 


2300 v. MoTORS 


CONTROL 
CENTER 


440 Vv. MOTOR 


FIG. |—Single line diagram of electrical distribution. 


For the protection of electrical power circuits in pa- 
per mills, it is desirable to consider the apparatus asso- 
ciated with the circuits and the equipment employed to 
provide the protection. This paper is an attempt to 
describe the various electrical circuits and apparatus in- 
volved in a typical paper mill, with emphasis on the pro- 
tection essential to properly operate such apparatus and 
circuits. 

A typical paper mill is selected as one in which the 
power is generated, usually at 2400 volts and is dis- 
tributed to load centers for supplying the larger mo- 
tors direct at this voltage. The smaller motors are 
usually supplied at 440 volts from this same distribu- 
tion system with a Power Center or Unit Sub-Sta- 
tion type stepdown transformer. Many mills of this 
type are located in the Southeast. The Southern Kraft 
Division of the International Paper Co.; Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp.; Union Bag & Paper Co.; Champion Pa- 
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per & Fibre Co., and Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co., are typical examples. 

In the newer mills where it is possible to start from 
“scratch,” without any relation to an existing installa- 
tion (or other mills) a higher generator voltage such 
as 4160 volts is used with larger motors of same 
voltage. The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., and the 
Southern Paper Board plants are examples of this 
type of electrical distribution system. In other cases 
it has been found desirable to generate and distribute 
power at even higher voltages such as 12 Kv or 138 
Ky and stepdown at load centers to the selected volt- 
age for both the larger and smaller motors. Ii very 
large motors such as grinder motors are involved, they 
may be of the same voltage as the generators. A mill 
of this classification is being built by the Coosa River 
News-Print Co., but in this case the primary distribu- 
tion voltage of 12 Kv was already determined by an 
existing generating station. There are several factors 
that dictate the choice of the generating, primary dis- 
tribution, and motor voltages. 

No attempt will be made in this discussion to cover 
this subject in detail. However, it might be well to 
merely mention what some of the factors are: (1) size 
of generating units and plant (2) size of motors (3) 
size and cost of circuit-breakers with carrying capacity 
and interrupting capacity available for commercial ap- 
plication (4) size, length, and cost of cable for pri- 
mary and secondary distribution (5) number and size 
of stepdown transformers (6) interchangeability with 
existing equipment (7) voltage drop and _ regulation, 
and (8) cost and complications of a synchronizing bus 
and reactors if required. Economy and interchange- 
ability determine to a large extent the final selection 
of voltages. 

Not because it is necessarily recommended, but be- 
cause it is prevalent in paper mills in the Southeast, 
an installation involving generation and primary dis- 
tribution at 2400 volts with.a synchronizing bus and 
reactors, larger motors 2300 volts, and smaller motors 
440 volts, has been seelcted as the example for this 
paper. The singlg line diagram of this system is shown 
in Figure 1. Another reason for this choice is because 
of the heavy-capacity circuits and equipment with their 
related problems, not all of which are encountered on 
higher voltage systems. The following will be dealt 
with: (1) Generators and Generator Circuits; (2) 
Main Generator Bus Sections; (3) Synchronizing Bus 
Tie Circuits, Synchronizing Bus and Current Limiting 
Reactors; (4) Primary Feeder Circuits; (5) 2300 volt 
Motor Circuits and Motors; (6) Stepdown Transtorm- 
ers; (7) 440 Volt Feeder Circuits; (8) 440 Volt Mo 
tors; and (9) System Grounding. 

The type of protective relay or device and the asso 
ciated breaker or arc interrupting device commonly 
employed to provide protection and disconnect the cr 
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cuit or appartus in trouble from the system will also 
be described. 

(1) Generator Circuits and Generators Since in the 
system in question the generators are the source of elec- 
trical power to operate the mill it is vitally important 
and essential that they be fully protected and kept on 
the line as long as possible. A generator and its cable 
or bus circuit are subject to abnormal conditions such 
as internal faults, overloads, and high temperatures. 
The latter two can be observed and controlled manually 
by the station operators, but it is common practice to 
provide protective relays for internal faults, which will 
operate quickly to disconnect the faulted equipment 
from the system, thus minimizing the damage to the 
faulted apparatus and also preventing severe shock to 
the system. 

Overload relays of the induction type are used on 
the larger generators to provide back-up overload and 
bus fault protection. They should have long time de- 
lay characteristics to prevent operation on momentary 
peak loads and during synchronizing. 


\ differential scheme for generator protection is the 
Sad standard. Briefly this scheme is based on 
the principle of balancing the secondary currents in cur- 
rent transformers in the outgoing and neutral circuits 
of the generator so that under normal conditions, the 
current will circulate in the transformer secondaries, 
and none will pass through the relay. Any difference 
in current represented by an internal fault in the gén- 
erator such as turn to turn breakdown in the windings, 
phase to ground, or phase to phase faults, will flow in 
the relay, and when it reaches a value corresponding to 
the setting of the relay it will function to trip the neces- 
sary breakers and other devices to disconnect the gen- 
erator from the bus and if necessary shut it down. 
This form of protection is sensitive, fast and inherently 
selective. A percentage—differential relay provides this 
protection. In addition to the operating windings it 
has restraining windings which cause the tripping cur- 
rent magnitude to increase in proportion to the current 
instead of remaining constant under all conditions. This 
means extreme sensitivity and prevents tripping on ex- 
ternal faults. 


It is desirable to include the generator cables or bus 
run in the differential zone. This can be done by lo- 
cating one set of current transformers at the end of 
the generator circuit (usually in the generator switch- 
gear In this way a fault in the generator or the 
generator circuit will be detected and cleared by the 
differential relay. 

The differential relays are connected to a multi-con- 
tact auxiliary relay to trip the main generator breaker, 
the field breaker, and the generator neutral breaker (if 
used) and in some cases trip the governor solenoid 
on the turbine to completely shut down the unit. A 
typical generator differential scheme is shown in Fig- 
ure 


_ In generators larger than 7500 Kva at 2400 volts, the 
tull load current will exceed 2000 amperes and it may 
be desirable to install metal-enclosed buses for the gen- 
erator leads instead of cable. These bus runs are of 
the same general design and construction as in metal- 
clad switchgear and can easily be coordinated with 
| 
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akers operating simultaneously are used, since 
the standpoint of economy, physical size, and 
le Switchgear designs it would be objectionable 
breakers of higher ampere rating. It is essen- 
‘at the two parallel paths have approximately the 
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FIG, 2—Generator differential protection. 


same resistance so the current will divide nearly equally 
through the breakers. 

Generators can be protected against excessive tem- 
peratures by means of thermal relays, but this is not 
done in attended stations. The usual practice is to 
connnect temperature detector coils embedded in the 
generator windings to a temperature indicator or re- 
corder mounted on the switchboard. By means of a 
selector switch any one of a number of coils may be 


G. 3—Metal clad switchgear unit with drawout air circuit breaker. 
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FIG. 4—Group of 2300-volt motor contro! cubicles. 


selected for the purpose of checking the highest tem- 
perature. 

Another form of protection for generators is that 
to prevent motorizing but this protection is not con- 
sidered necessary for Steam Turbo-Generators of the 
sizes installed in paper mills, and under proper oper- 
ating procedure they should not motorize. 


(2) Main Generator Bus Sections In the synchroniz- 
ing bus arrangement each generator is connected to its 
bus section and in turn is connected to the common 
synchronizing bus through current limiting reactors. 
The load is divided so that normally each generator car- 
ries the load connected to its bus section and there is 
very little transfer of power through the synchronizing 
bus and reactors. The reactors come into play pri- 
marily to limit the short circuit current on the feeder 
circuits. 

Modern Switchgear for the control of generator and 
feeder circuits is of the metal-clad type, totally en 
closed, with insulated buses and connections, and with 
complete isolation of component parts of the switch- 
gear. The likelihood of a bus fault in this switchgear 
is remote and in general it is not felt that the added ex- 
pense and complications warrant protection of the 
buses. Installations involving open, bare, or exposed 
buses and connections should be protected. 

Many forms of bus protection schemes have been 
devised with modifications of the same scheme, such 
as overcurrent, differential, inear couplers, fault bus, 
etc. In general a differential scheme similar to the one 
described for generators is satisfactory. All incoming 
power to the bus is balanced against all outgoing power 
and any fault within the differential zone will clear the 
bus. Where a number of circuits is involved the relay 
should have several restraint coils to provide a variable 
percentage characteristic. This feature prevents false 
operation of the relay due to difference in d.c. com- 
ponent currents and unequal saturation of the current 
transformers. In addition the relay is responsive to 
low fault currents which is desirable on grounded sys- 
tems where the ground current is limited by a neu- 
tral impedance. 

(3) Synchronizing Bus Tie Circuits—Synchronizing 
Bus and Current Limiting Reactors Often because of 


space requirements, expense, physical limitations, and 
other reasons, synchronizing buses and the connections 
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FIG. 5—Power center with air-cooled transformer and draw 
circuit breakers. 


to them and the reactors are not enclosed, making them 
vulnerable to possible faults. Since at its best the syn- 
chronizing buses and the connections to them and the 
reactors are not enclosed, making them vulnerable to 
possible faults. Since at its best the synchronizing bus 
is a necessary evil, it should be well protected.  Over- 
load protection can be used, but again differential pro- 
tection affords the best protection as the synchroniz- 
ing bus, reactors, and the tie circuits can be included 
in the differential zone. The bus can be cleared quickly 
in event of a fault. 


(4) Primary Feeder Circuits These circuits emanate 
from the Generator Bus Sections and supply power 


to the motor load centers. Induction type overcurrent 
relays with instantaneous trip attachments protect these 
circuits. The inverse time element provides overload 
protection and with current and time adjustments can 
be coordinated with other relays and protective devices 
on the system. It also prevents tripping on momentary 
overloads and motor starting currents. The instan- 
taneous trip attachments provide short circuit protection 
and clear the faulted circuit within a short time thus 
minimizing the disturbance to the system. On grounded 
systems a residual ground relay will provide more sen- 
sitive protection in ‘particular on ground faults. 


(5) 2300 Volt Motor Circuits and Motors As indi 
cated on the single line diagram (Sketch 1) the cir- 
cuits to the 2300 volt motors usually emanate from 4 
load center. At this center is located a group of mo- 
tor control equipment connected to a common bus. 
This equipment should incorporate protection for the 
feeder circuit to the motor as well as protection for 
the motor. The short circuit current requirements 
may be high since with respect to a “short” on the 
main generator bus it is limited only by the imped- 
ance in the feeder cable to the load center. High in- 
terrupting capacity fuses with fast clearing time will 
provide short circuit protection on the motor circuits. 
minimize shock to the system, and protect the motor 
starter. The motor starter in most cases is a mag 
netic contactor, electrically held in. This device }s 
employed to start and stop the motor, and provide 
thermal overload and time delay under voltage protec 
tion. Some engineers: prefer an electrically op: rated 
breaker as the motor starter because of its “latched 
in” and other features of a breaker compared 10 § 
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FIG. 6--Low voltage metal enclosed switchboard with main and 
feeder breakers drawout type. 


contactor. It must be remembered, however, that a 
breaker will not perform as well as a contactor on re- 
petitive service, and the monetary rating may not be 
sufficient for the application. 


(6) Stepdown Transformers Transformers for con- 
verting 2300 volts to 440 volts for the smaller motors 
may be single phase or three phase, and liquid filled 
or dry type (air cooled). Within certain limits (with- 
ina setting of 250% of the full load current of the 
transformer bank) the primary feéder breaker may be 
used to protect the transformers connected to it, but 
where individual protection for the transformer is de- 
sired, fuses and disconnecting switches are used. The 
fuse should have sufficient interrupting capacity to 
meet the requirements. For protection against sus- 
tained overloads thermal relays are recommended. 
These are of the built-in type and measure copper 
temperature as a true indication of the load a trans- 
former will carry without serious damage. The first 
contacts of the relay close at a predetermined tempera- 
ture to give a lamp indication or alarm to the opera- 
tor that the transformer is getting hot. At a higher 
temperature the second contacts will close to trip off 
part or all the load. This form of protection enables 
loading the transformer to its fullest capacity without 
damage. 


(7) 440 Volt Feeder Circuits The 440 volt feeder 
circuits emanate from the stepdown transformers. The 
device used for this protection is usually an air cir- 
cuit breaker with built-in series trip coils of the dual 
overload type, which provide instantaneous magnetic 
trip for short circuit protection and inversetime protec- 
tion on overload. The breakers are extremely fast in 
opening on short circuit, therefore must be capable of 
carrying and interrupting the momentary current pro- 
duced by the fault. Depending on the capacity of the 
systen: and the size and impedance of the transformer 
banks, the short circuit current at 440 volts may figure 
such « high value that from an economical standpoint 
the fveder breakers should be cascaded with a main 
break The main breaker is selected on the basis of 
the maximum available short circuit current but the 
teeder breakers may have an interrupting capacity rat- 
ing one half that of the main breaker. 

(S. 440 Volt Motors The protection of the 440 volt 


motors follows the same pattern as for the 2300 volt 
motors. A combination starter is the accepted standard. 
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FIG. 7—Motor control center for 440-volt motors. 


This starter combines a device to provide short cir- 
cuit protection for the circuit as well as a disconnect- 
ing means, and a magnetic starter for starting and 
stopping the motor and to provide thermal overload 
and time delay undervoltage protection. The short cir- 
cuit device should have sufficient interrupting capacity 
for the application. An enclosed thermal type breaker 
with sealed in interchangeable trip elements and quick 
make and quick break contacts is recommended for 
this service. 

(9) System Grounding For a grounded system it is 
considered the best practice to ground the generators 
through a resistor. This will limit the ground fault 
current to the required value, reduce over and reflected 
voltages to a safe value, provide sentitive relay protec- 
tion, and provide protection to equipment and personnel. 
A neutral breaker will insure clearing the generator 
from all sources of ground current flow in event of 
an internal fault by disconnecting it from the main 
bus and from the neutral bus. The advantages and 
disadvantages of a grounded system is a subject with- 
in itself and will not be dealt with in this paper. 


Apparatus Used to Provide Protection 


The protective relays must be associated with the 
proper switchgear and control equipment if the maxi- 
mum benefits are to be realized. The type switchgear 
and control equipment with associated breakers and 
other are interrupting devices will be described briefly 
below. 

For the protection and control of the generators and 
main feeder circuits metal-clad switchgear is the stand- 
ard. On the older installations steel cubicles with sta- 
tionary mounted oil circuit breakers and disconnect- 
ing switches or open type switchgear were used. In 
recent years the trend has definitely swung to metal 
clad switch-gear with removable type breakers in- 
sulated buses and connections, silverplated and com- 
pound filled joints, complete isolation of component 
parts, etc., and today it is the recognized standard. 
[t incorporates to the fullest extent the desirable fea- 
tures of dead front construction, safety, flexibility, in- 
terchangeability, fast and effective arc interruption, 
and ample interrupting capacity. The removable breaker 
feature insures complete safety to the operator, ease 
of irispéction and adjustment, and ease and speed of 
breaker replacement. All breakers of the same: type 
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and rating are interchangeable. + Positive mechanical 
interlocks prevent removing or inserting the breaker 
unless it is open. The switchgear is built in the self 
contained package type utilizing the front hinged panel 
to mount the instruments, meters, relays, and control 
devices for the protection and control of the apparatus 
or circuit. It is completely factory built, assembled, 
and tested and shipped in assembled sections, thus re- 
ducing the time and cost of installation to a minimum. 

The breakers may be oil or air. The air circuit 
breaker with its many inherent advantages is fast 
gaining favor and in general is recommended. For 
some applications such as for extreme atmospheric 
conditions and in explosive atmospheres the oil circuit 
breaker is preferred. For match up purposes as ex- 
tensions to existing installations where oil circuit 
breakers are installed it is desirable to continue with 
the original design. Switchgear of this type is built up 
to and including breakers having an interrupting ca- 
pacity of 500,000 Kva, 15 Kv and as low as 50,000 
Kva, 5 Kv. A metal clad unit with drawout air cir- 
cuit breaker is shown in Figue 3. 

In applying circuit breakers, the ampere, voltage, in- 
terrupting, momentary, and interrupting capacity limita- 
tion ratings must be taken into consideration. The 
first two are determined by the circuit on which the 
breaker is used. The others are determined by the 
total capacity of the system. Breakers of this type 
have a NEMA Classification of an 8-cycle are clear- 
ing time and are applied on that basis. In calculating 
the interrupting rating the following factors determine 
the selection: (a) Subtransient reactance of all gen- 
erators. (b) Transient reactance of all synchronous 
motors. The reactance of induction motors is neg- 
lected. The multiplying factor is one (1). 


The momentary current occurring during the first 
half-cycle of the fault and which effects the mechan- 
ical stresses and momentary rating of the breaker, is 
determined by the following factors: (a) Subtransient 
reactance of all generators; (b) Subtransient reactance 
of all synchronous motors, and (c) Subtransient re- 


actance of all induction motors. 
tor is 1.6. 

Thus it is seen that the initial inrush current the 
breaker must carry before it opens the fault is some- 
thing in excess of 1.6 times the short circuit current 
to be opened by it. Breakers having a momentary 
rating greater than 60,000 amperes would be prohib- 
itive from a cost stand point and physical size. At 
2400 volts a majority of paper mill installations would 
produce more than 60,000 ampere momentary current 
on fault. The synchronizing bus and reactors are 
used to limit the momentary current to 60,000 amperes. 
If this is done the fault current is automatically limited 
to some value under 150,000 Kva, therefore the most 
economical breaker for 2400 volt feeder circuits is 
1200 ampere, 150,000 Kva interrupting capacity. The 
limiting factor in applying breakers on 2400 volt serv- 
ice is the momentary rating rather than the interrupt- 
ing rating. Incidentally, all breakers do not have the 
full interrupting rating at 2400 volts. The current 
limitation in interrupting capacity should not be ex- 
ceeded. For instance the interrupting capacity of a 
600 ampere breaker rated 150,000 Kva at rated voltage 
is the current interrupting limitation of 25,000 am- 
peres, or 100,00 Kva at 2300 volts. This is another 
reason why 1200 ampere breakers should be used on 
2400 volt service. 

It is not possible to place too much emphasis on 
the interrupting capacity requirements of breakers in- 


The multiplying fac- 
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cluding the momentary rating and the interrupting ¢a- 
pacity limitations. Except by the use of reactors. or 
a higher system voltage which will reduce the mon en- 
tary current in direct proportion to the voltage ind 
will help the interrupting capacity limitation, noting 
can be done to reduce the interrupting requiren nts 
of the main feeder circuit breakers. Breakers having 
all the requirements of sufficient interrupting capscity 
as described above should be installed, and preferably 
of the enclosed metal clad type. After all, the switch- 
gear is the heart of the electrical system and as such 
should be treated accordingly. In some existing in- 
stallations it might be feasible to modernize the old 
breakers or replace them with larger breakers, but 
in general the correct answer is new metal-clad sw itch- 
gear. The existing switchgear could probably be util- 
ized at some distribution center. With the use of 
1200 ampere breakers the number of primary feeders 
could probably be reduced. <A _ replacement program 
of the existing generator and primary feeder distribu- 
tion switchgear with modern metal-clad switchgear is 
now under way by the Southern Kraft Division of 
the International Paper Co., at their Panama City, 
Florida mill. A similar procedure was followed by 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Company and the Gay- 
lord Container Corporation. The other features of com- 
plete operating safety, ease of accessibility and _re- 
placement, improved service continuity, and advanced 
manufacturing and design features, will justify the 
expenditure for modern metal clad switchgear. 
Similar switchgear to that described for the main 
feeder circuits may also be used for the synchronizing 
bus tie feeders and incorporated as an integral part 
of it if so desired. If the reactors can be located near 
the main switchgear and treated as a bus extension 
to same, breakers on the synchronizing bus tie feeders 
can be replaced with disconnecting switches. Some- 
times the breakers or disconnecting switches are com- 
bined with the reactors and even with the synchroniz- 
ing bus in a metal enclosed assembly. In such cases 
consideration must be given to-the temperature rise 
and the other problems associated with reactors and 
high current capacity enclosed buses. 
The primary distribution system in a paper mill 
should be given careful thought and study as to volt- 
age, capacity, number of circuits, flexibility and type 
of system. The radial system is commonly employed, 
but should be supplemented by a spare (or spares) 
feeder or emergency ties. Loop feeders, simple spot 
network, or primary selective network systems may 
be used. Each individual mill will have a be studied 
to arrive at the best solution, all phases considered. 
Regardless of the details of the primary distribu- 
tion system it is important that the power be carried 
to distribution points located at load centers through 
out the mill where it is distributed at the same voltage 
to the larger motors and at 440 volts to the smaller 
motors. This system of distribution has been aided 
by the development of suitable 2300 volt motor control 
equipment and Power Centers for the 440 volt dis 
tribution. It has many advantages including (1) sav- 
ing in cable, (2) less voltage drop, (3) better regula- 
tion, and (4) by the use of smaller transformer the 
short circuit currents on 440 volts are reduced. ‘ 
The development of high interrupting starters or 
2300 (and 4160) volt service has been most helpful. 
The cost of breakers having the required interrupting 
capacity and of the metal-clad type would be prohib- 
itive. Equipment meeting the requirements outlined 
above for circuit and motor protection is assembled 1 
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metal-enclosed cubicles with a common bus and with 
safety and interlocking features to form a group as- 
sembly for each load center. The cubicles are self-con- 
tained, factory built, assembled, and tested, and shipped 
in assembled sections. Short circuit protection is pro- 
vided by current limiting fuses, used also as discon- 
nects to isolate the starter for maintenance and serv- 
icing operations. The interrupting capacity of the 
fuse is based on the instantaneous assymmetrical short 
circuit current occurring during the first half cycle of 
fault as outlined below for low voltage air circuit 
breakers. 

The motor starter is a high interrupting capacity con- 
tactor of the oil immersed or air break type, or an 
electrically operated oil circuit breaker. This device 
provides complete motor protection against sustained 
overloads, locked rotor, undervoltage, and too frequent 
starting. 

The enclosed cubicle with segregated compartments 
for fuses, starters, and low voltage control provides 
the maximum protection for inspection and main- 
tenance. The coordinated design of fuses and starter 
protects the system, the motor, and the starter under 
fault conditions. Existing starters of insufficient in- 
terrupting capacity and safety features can usually be 
replaced with the modern enclosed cubicle. If because 
of cost, space limitations, or other reasons it is felt 
that the old starters cannot be replaced in their en- 
tirety, the condition can be partially remedied by in- 
stalling current limiting fuses ahead of the starter. If 
disconnects in cubicles are involved they can in the 
majority of cases be replaced with fuses without any 
other modifications. A typical 2300 volt motor control 


cubicle installation is shown in photograph Figure 4. 
The introduction of reliable 3-phase transformers of 


the non-inflamable fluid and air cooled type, throat 
connected or close-coupled (in case of air cooled units) 
to metal enclosed switchgear with drawout air circuit 
breakers to form a Power Center, has made possible 
the load center distribution system for paper mills. The 
Power Center includes primary facilities for protec- 
tion, disconnecting and transfer means, and cable 
feeder termination. These are mounted integral with 
the transformer in a terminal chamber or an auxiliary 
compartment. The disconnecting switches are of the 
magnetizing break type suitable for the primary dis- 
tribution system and if necessary may be of the load 
break type. The fuses have high interrupting capacity 
to meet system requirements and with blowing char- 
acteristic for coordinating with relays and other pro- 
tective devices on the system. 

Provisions can be made for adding air blast equip- 
ment in the future to increase the nominal rating or 
fans can be added initially for this purpose. 

Thermal protection can be provided and is recom- 
mended. 

The 440-volt switchgear is of the metal-enclosed type 
involving air circuit breakers of the drawout type. It 
can be combined with the transformer to form a 
Powet Center or it may be a separate assembly. For 
new mills or expansion to existing mills the Power 
Center is recommended. It is desirable to keep the 
transtormer sizes relatively low, within 1500 Kva if 
Possible. so as to reduce the value of the short circuit 
current on the 440 volt side. This eliminates the 
necessity of a main breaker cascaded with the feeder 
breake: . 

For ¢xisting installations where it is not feasible or 
practic:' to replace the transformers, a system study 
will probably reveal the inadequacy of the existing 
440-vo) switchgear from every standpoint of safety, 
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interrupting capacity, circuit protection, accessibility, 
reliability, and flexibility. Unfortunately, in the past 
too little attention was paid to the interrupting ca- 
pacity requirements on low voltage systems with the 
result that a large percentage of old installations, par- 
ticularly the ones with oil circuit breakers, fall far 
short of interrupting capacity, circuit protection and 
other requirements. The development of the low volt- 
age air circuit breaker with modern method of are in- 
terruption and improved tripping features and contacts 
has solved this problem. Modern switchgear of the 
type described includes all the desirable features and 
advantages of safety, protection, flexibility, interrupt- 
ing capacity, ease of operation and maintenance, and 
continuity of service. It is of the “package” type, fac- 
tory assembled, wired and tested, and shipped in one 
or more sections so it can be easily and quickly in- 
stalled. Instruments and meters are mounted on the 
front hinged panels. A typical installation of a ~ 
center with air cooled transformer is shown in Fig. - 

A low voltage metal-enclosed switchboard with main aaa 
feeder breakers, drawn out type is shown in Fig. 6. 

In applying air circuit breakers it must not be over- 
looked that on low voltage systems they are rated 1 
amperes interrupting capacity and the interrupting ca- 
pacity must correspond to the fault current during the 
first half cycle, or the initial inrush current. This 
takes into consideration the motor contribution as well 
as the transformer contribution. It is determined by 
calculating the average value of short circuit current 
at the end of the first half cycle by including the im- 
pedance of the primary system, the transformer 1m- 
pedance, subtransient reactances of synchronous and 
induction motors, and reactance values of all inter- 
vening portions of the circuit to the point of the fault, 
including the conductors, bus runs, current transform- 
ers, circuit breakers, etc. The instantaneous symmetri- 
cal current thus calculated is multiplied by 1.25 to ob- 
tain the instantaneous assymetrical current on which 
pg breaker rating is based. If the fault is calculated 

» be in excess of 50,000 amperes, from an econom- 
ical standpoint it is best to cascade a main 100,000 
ampere interrupting capacity breaker with 50,000 
ampere interrupting capacity feeder breakers. 

The secondary distribution system described above is 
of the radial type. Secondary network systems may 
be used, and they provide the maximum protection and 
advantages from the standpoint of flexibility and serv- 
ice reliability, exceptionally uniform and good voltage 
regulation, high efficiency, future expansion, and the 
highest quality and continuity of service with a mini- 
mum of operating and maintenance expense. Power 
Centers for secondary network systems are available. 

From the 440-volt feeder switchgear circuits emanate 
to secondary load centers at which point motor starters 
are located for the individual control and protection of 
the 440-volt motors. In new mills and in many old 
mills it is advantageous to centralize the control in fac- 
tory built, assembled, and enclosed groups, designated 
as Control Centers. This arrangement provides more 
space at the motors, convenient and accessible location 
of the Control Centers in practically any desired ar- 
rangement and form, reduced installation cost, reduced 
maintenance, greater flexibity, and compactness. Fu- 
ture expansions are easily provided for, as well as 
changes in size of starters. The dimensions are stand- 
ardized by having the same width and depth with only 
the height varying with different size starters but in 
multiples of each other resulting in the greatest degree 
of flexibiilty and interchangeability. 

The two essential elements of the combination starter 
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are the breaker or fused disconnect for instantaneous 
short circuit protection and disconnecting means for 
the contractor, and the magnetic contractor for start- 
ing, stopping, and protecting the motor. Each com- 
bination starter is mounted in its own compartment 
with complete isolation from others in the same struc- 
ture, and from the buses and connections. 

Complete prewiring at the factory to individual and 
master terminal boards means fast, easy, and simple 
installation with less cost. Electrical interlocking or 
sequence starting and stopping of the motors for spe- 
cial operations can be done simply and easily in a Con- 
trol Center. Lighting circuits and feeder circuits to 
some remote mounted starters can be incorporated in 
the Control Center. 

The breaker or device used for short circuit protec- 
tion, being instantaneous in operation, is applied in the 
same manner as the 440 volt feeder breakers, namely 
on the basis of the instantaneous assymetrical short 
circuit current at the point of the fault. A typical Con- 
trol Center for Paper Mill application is shown in 
Figure 7. 

It is important that the Control Centers be located 
at load centers so as to keep the length of the circuits 
to the motors to a minimum. For new mills and ex- 


pansions to old ones this can usually be accomplis! ed 
by making a systematic layout and study. In mode n- 
izing old mills it may mean relocating and grou ng 
the motor starters with associated changes in the <ir- 
cuits. 

Switchgear for system and generator groun: ing 
should preferably be of the metal clad type with re- 
movable breakers, single pole, and having ample in- 
terrupting and voltage rating for the particular aj 
cation. 

Particular emphasis has been placed on interru; 
capacity requirements of all breakers and arc intern 
ing devices on the system, safety, accessibility, 
ibility, reliability, and last but not least, adequat 
paratus and circuit protection. If the maximun) re- 
sults are to be reflected in the operation of a mill, the 
protective relays, protective devices, switchgear, and 
control equipment used must comply with and _pro- 
vide these requirements. Such equipment has been 
developed and is available. It is recommended that 
a study, preferably with an A C Network Calculator, 
be made of the electrical system to determine the short 
circuit current, voltage, load and other requirements, 
all of which are factors in determining the best ar- 
rangement and equipment for a particular mill. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Statistical Methods in 
Research and Production 


persion, 


and tests of significance, the 
book discusses the analysis of variance fer’s writings the text is easy to read 


As in the case of all of Mr. Killef- 


The publication of another statistical 
book might in a superficial way be re- 
garded as contributing little that is 
new. However, this is certainly not 
the case with “Statistical Methods in 
Research and Production,” by O. L. 
Davis, published by Oliver and Boyd, 
London. This book is unique in several 
respects. In particular, the book is the 
joint work of seven men engaged in 
industrial research. The illustrations 
are practical examples drawn from 
branches of the chemical industry—the 
Schopper Riegler freeness test is one. 
Further, the book has been written 
strictly from the point of view of 
those most likely to use the book and 
yet with the professional authority of 
qualified statisticians. 

While the book covers the same 
ground as most general statistical 
texts which assume a working knowl- 
edge of mathematics at the college 
level, it has recognized and overcome, 
at least to the writer’s satisfaction, 
several difficulties present in otherwise 
excellent books. (a) The book may be 
used very readily for reference by 
those who do not claim to be trained 
statisticians. The book includes num- 
erous aids such as (1) a glossary for 
statistical terms, and (2) a listing of 
statistical and mathematical signs, sym- 
bols, and conventions. Because various 
books sometimes use various nomencla 
tures, the inclusion of the 
appendix is most helpful 

(b) The order of introducing the 
subject matter emphasizes the inter- 
relationship of the various statistical 
techniques After considering fre- 
quency distributions, measures of dis 
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before taking up regression and cor- 
relation. The practical application of 
statistics to sampling and control is 
introduced. Each section contains a 
discussion of the application and sig- 
nificance of the techniques presented. 

L. R. Ayers, Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, declares that as a single in- 
troductory book, “Statistical Methods 
in Research and Production” is the 
best that has come to his attention. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
publishers in England at 28 shillings, 
or from Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 
10th Street, New York, at $6.50 per 
copy. 


Genius of Industrial Research 


The Reinhold Publishing Company 
has just issued an interestine book by 
D. H. Killeffer, entitled “The Genius 
of Industrial Research” (270 pp. 6 x 
9). Mr. Killeffer has been the editor 
of a number of scientific publications. 

This book on modern industrial re- 
search is intended to be a guide to 
young researchers to help him attain 
a better mastery of his craft. Although 
the illustrations are largely from the 
field of chemical research, the prin 
ciples apply in all branches of research. 
The point of view throughout is that 
of the individual researcher rather 
than of management or the director. 

Among the 
stating the 
process 


covered -are: 
problem, thinking it out, 
research, product research, 
equipment research, the progressive de- 
velopment of an idea, the pilot plant 
reports, evaluating research, and pat- 
ents. 


subjects 


and he has the skill to hold the readers 
interest from page to page. Most of 
his illustrations refer to work done in 
the past few years. 


Copies may be obtained from the 
Book Department of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. at $4.50 per copy. 


New Departure, GMC 
Outlines Bearing Application 


Outline of Procedure in Bearing Ap- 
plication, the fifth of a series of “Eng'- 
neering Service” books by New De- 
parture, Division of General Motors 
Corporation, is ready for distribution 

In 20 pages it gives a brief outline 
of the principal steps required in de- 
veloping a successful ball bearing 
mounting. Frequent marginal refer- 
ences make it easier to gather addi- 
tional data from other books in th 
series which cover those subjects 
more detail. 

Address Advertising Department. 
New Departure, Division of Gener: 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, asking for Booklet “AP.” 


Wallpaper Remover Patented 


WasHINGTON—Patent of a 
for perforating wallpaper to fa 
its removal from a wall is repor 
the Patent Office. 

The perforations which adm! 
ture are made in the paper by 
apparatus with 
points. 
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Application and Maintenance ‘Techniques 
for Mill Insulation 


85% Magnesia and Diatomaceous Silica 
With Specific Reference to 


By Utley W. Smith 


Manager, Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers Association 


Insulation, rightly considered, is as much a part of 
mill equipment as any digester, cooker or evaporator. 
Like any other equipment, insulation must be properly 
installed and adequately maintained, if it is to operate 
efficiently and economically. 

The techniques used. in applying and finishing the 
insulation and the problems that arise in maintaining 
it are largely determined by the properties of the 
materials used and the operating conditions involved. 

Although insulation thickness specifications would be 
more properly considered under equipment design rather 
than maintenance, nevertheless an understanding of the 
factors involved in such specifications is important to 
an adequate insulation program. 

Insulation is used in the mill, for a variety of 
reasons, among them being temperature control, heat 
conservation, worker protection and worker comfort. 

Since the primary function of the insulation is heat 
conservation, the question as to the thickness to be used 
is one of economics. For many years, insulation thick- 
ness was based upon a fairly routine consideration of 
pipe size, equipment dimensions and _ operating 
temperatures, 

Today, however, the greatly increased cost of heat 
generation makes a more precise determination of thick- 
ness highly desirable. The most economical thickness of 
insulation is that at which the sum of the annual cost 
of insulation and of the annual cost of the heat loss is 
at a minimum. Among the variables involved are hours 
of operation, operating temperatures, rate of amortiza- 
tion, cost of heat production—which is based on fuel, 
labor, equipment and maintenance costs—as well as cost 
of insulation. The Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers 
Association has prepared a study, recently published by 
the American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engi- 
neers on the rapid determination of economical thick- 
nesses of 85% magnesia pipe insulation which takes into 
consideration all the variables mentioned above. A 
similar study has been completed on the economical 
thickness of block insulation, and copies will be available 
after publication in the near future. 

When temperature control is necessary, or when it 
is de +e to keep workroom temperatures within com- 
fortable limits, insulation thicker than the economical 
thickness may be necessary. On insulated outdoor equip- 
ment, about 1% in. is added to the economical insulation 
thickness specifications since heat losses rise sharply with 

locity. Also, there is greater variation in ambient 
nperatures as compared with indoor installations, 
nakes temperature control more difficult. 
Magnesia and Diatomaceous Silica 
oldest of modern insulating materials, 85% 
la, is used extensively on piping and equipment 
ng at temperatures up to about 600 F. As the 
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name implies, the material is composed chiefiy of mag- 
nesium carbonate. Asbestos fiber is added to vive it the 
necessary reinforcing and binding qualities so that it can 
be molded. Its low heat conductivity is due to a low 
density structure composed of minute dead air cells 
formed by the interlocking crystals of magnesium car- 
bonate. 85% magnesia is available in the familiar 
forms of semi-cylindrical and segmental pipe sections, 
curved and flat blocks, and as cement. 


Most mill operators are acquainted with 85% mag- 
nesia as past operating temperatures have been largely 
under 600 F.. However, modern mill practice calls for 
higher temperatures and introduces the problem of 
insulating for temperatures over 600 F. 


Where such temperatures are encountered, a combina- 
tion insulation is used, composed of an inner layer of 
diatomaceous silica insulation and an outer layer of 85% 
magnesia. Combination insulation provides the low heat 
conductivity of the 85% magnesia with the resistance to 
the effects of high temperatures possessed by the dia- 
tomaceous silica. The result is an efficient, long-lasting 


covering that requires a minimum amount of 
maintenance. 


Diatomaceous silica is a naturally occurring material 
composed of microscopic fossilized plants called diatoms. 
Asbestos fiber is added as a binding material, as in the 
case of 85% magnesia. Diatomaceous silica insulation is 
available in the same forms, sections, segments and 
blocks, as 85% magnesia and it is dimensioned so that 
it will fit properly into the outer section of 85% 
magnesia. As with 85% magnesia, diatomaceous silica 
cement, or high temperature insulating cement, as it is 


sometimes called, is simply the molded product ground 
up into a powder. 


These materials can be shipped to, and handled and 
stored at, the mill without excessive breakage, and with- 
out taking any special precautions in the process. They 
can be applied easily and rapidly, with a minimum 
number of tools. Standard shapes can either be sawed 
or cut with a knife, without cracking or crumbling, 
to fit the requirements of odd-shaped equipment or 
fittings. They have enough “give” so that they fit tightly 


against the contour of a surface without breaking apart. 


Application Procedures 


Before insulation is applied, pipe and equipment sur- 
faces should be cleaned of scale, grease, dirt or any 
other debris that might prevent the insulation from 
fitting snugly. Loose-fitting insulation cannot give maxi- 
mum protection against heat loss because air convection 
currents are set up around the equipment suriace. Also 
loose insulation has a tendency to break when subject 
to expansion and contraction. Tight-fitting insulation is 
especially important on high-temperature equipment that 
is alternately heated and cooled, as for instance, a heated 
batch tank or liquor heater, and equipment that is sub- 
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ject to a great deal of vibration, such as pumps, 
turbines, etc. 

When insulation is applied on either piping or equip 
ment, the semi-cylindrical sections, segments or blocks 
are butted tightly together so that heat in the form of 
hot air cannot escape through the cracks. In order that 
there may be no continuous joint from the hot surface 
to the air, joints in the inner and outer layer of com- 
bination ‘insulation are staggered with respect to each 
other. As an added precaution, all joints in a layer are 
sealed with cement made of the same material as the 
respective layer of insulation. 

On pipe bends, insulation is either formed by hand 
to fit the contour of the pipe, or, if the bend is too 
sharp, a section of pipe insulation is fitted by mitering. 
Each mitered piece is wired on separately to prevent it 
from coming loose. 

On piping 3% in. and smaller, valves, flanges and fit- 
tings are insulated entirely with cement. On piping 4 in. 
and larger, pipe or block insulation is used, whichever 
is the more suitable. As an aid in insulating such pieces, 
insulating cement is daubed on first and then the insula- 
tion is applied. The cement helps to keep the insulation 
in place while it is being wired on. 

When flanged connections must be unbolted fre- 
quently, permanent type insulation is impractical. It 
takes time to strip off insulation and reapply new 
material and such a procedure is expensive. However, the 
answer does not lie in letting the flange go uninsulated. 
An 8-in, line operating at a temperature of 00 F, for 
instance, will lose the heat equivalent of more than 
a ton of coal a day for every bare flanged coupling in 
the line. Removable insulation solves the problem, for it 
can be quickly removed and replaced as often as required 
and without damage. 

A template or wire frame of 4 in. galvanized wire 
mesh is built in two parts, to fit around the flange. 
Insulation blocks are cut to fit the shape of the frame 
and are firmly wired to it. Wire mesh is applied over 
the blocks and wired to the frame to serve as a found- 
dation for the cement finish and also make the cover 
more rigid. The entire unit is covered with insulating 
cement, both inside and outside, and, except for the 
finish, is ready for use. 

For vessels, such as tanks, heaters, clarifiers, ete., 
greater than 5 ft. in diameter, insulation is held in place 
with galvanized steel or other corrosion-resistant bands 
instead of the wiring used on piping and smaller 
equipment. 

Insulation around manholes, nozzles, and other 
openings is beveled off so that bolts can be removed 
without disturbing the insulation, 

On vertical apparatus, more than 30 ft. in height, 
angle bars or supports are provided to keep the insula- 
tion ‘from slipping. The supports are welded in place 
at the bottom and at 15-ft. intervals for the entire height 
of the vessel. These supports project horizontally 4 in. 
less than the thickness of the insulation, and are 
equipped with holes to provide anchor points for the 
tie wires. For horizontal tanks or vessels 4 ft. in diame- 
ter and larger, similar supports are provided. In this 
case they are welded along horizontal center lines of 
cylindrical shells and along both heads of the vessel. 


Finishing the Insulation 
Factory-applied canvas is not heavy enough to protect 
the insulation on piping inside the mill. Instead, pipe 
insulation should be finished with an 8-oz. canvas jacket, 
which may be sewed on or pasted on. 
Before the canvas jacket is applied the insulation is 
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wrapped with a layer of rosin-sized paper. If the ca 
vas is pasted on, the edges are lapped, If the canvas 
sewed on, three stitches to the inch are used. The ca 
vas jacket is generally sized and painted with lead-in 
paint. 

Pipe insulation near catwalks, stairways, hoists, mo! 
equipment or other points where it is subject to mech 
ical abuse is enclosed in a galvanized sheet tron ja 
that effectively protects it from damage. 

sefore the paper and jacket are applied on pipe ber 
the insulation is given a hard coat of asbestos cemen 
that a smooth, even surface is presented for the pa 
Similarly, insulation on flanges, fittings and valv 
covered with a % in. thick layer of hard-finish ash 
cement, in two coats, before the jacketing is pasted 
The layer of cement is just thick enough to make 
insulation equal to that on the adjacent pipe. 

The finishing of mill equipment located indoors 1s a 
rather simple procedure. Hexagonal wire mesh is applied 
over the insulation to provide a strong bond between the 
cement coat and the molded insulation surface. On large 
diameter equipment the wire mesh is tied to the insula- 
tion supports mentioned earlier. A ¥% in, thick coat of 
asbestos cement is applied in two coats. The first coat 
is keyed through the mesh, scratched and allowed to 
dry before the second coat is applied. The finish or 
second coat is troweled on smooth. 

Insulation on equipment and piping located outdoors 
requires protection against the effects of winds, rain, 
storms, etc., so that its insulating value may be 
unimpaired. 

Pipe, flange, fitting and valve insulation is protected 
by a 50# to 55+ asphalt-saturated asbestos roofing felt. 
Generous laps are provided at all edges and sealed vith 
asphaltic lap cement. All longitudinal laps are located on 
the side of the pipe and turned downward so as to shed 
moisture. On valves, fittings and flanges too small to 
cover conveniently with the roofing felt, a weather- 
resistant plastic asphalt cement is used. The material 
can be troweled to a smooth, hard finsh. It is also used 
to seal any voids, spaces or cracks around pipe hangers, 
or where the weatherproof finish on the valves, flanges, 
or fittings borders on the adjacent pipe jacket. In other 
words, every precaution is taken to make the insula- 
tion as weather-resistant as possible. 

In some cases, outdoor piping in the mill area runs 

close to the ground and the insulation is subject to abuse 
by traffic. In such cases the weatherproofing can be 
eliminated and a #26 gauge galvanized sheet steel 
jacket can be used instead. 
' Since weather conditions, type of equipment _ used, 
and operating details vary from plant to plant in different 
localities, a wide variety of procedure is used in insulat- 
ing outdoor equipment. It is therefore impossible to 
discuss these insulating procedures in the limited time 
available. 


Maintenance of Insulation 


It should be emphasized that insulation is a valuable 
piece of plant equipment and deserves the same thor- 
ough inspection and maintenance as a recovery boiler of 
a digester. In some cases maintenance and repair can 
be carried out by an insulation contractor. In this way 
the mill has at its disposal a staff of engineers and work- 
men with long years of experience in the insulation field. 
Service arrangements may be made with the contractor 
to handle maintenance work either by routine, per! dic 
inspection and servicing when needed, or by assigm ent 
of permanent crews to the plant if there is enough work 
to warrant such an arrangement. 
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In any event, a thorough insulation maintenance pro- 
gram includes the following phases : 

\ periodic, complete mill check-up should be made 
to determine whether the insulation on any flanges, fit- 
tings or equipment is damaged. A good place to check 
is where there has been some new equipment installed, 
or some operating equipment has been taken off the line 
for repair. Sometimes the men inadvertently damage 
the insulation with scaffolding, or by walking on or 
supporting apparatus on insulation. Some insulated sur- 
faces may have been damaged by passing mobile equip- 
ment or dropped tools. 

Damaged insulation should be cut out and the sec- 
tion replaced with a new one of the same shape. The 
new piece should be wired on securely, cracks filled with 
insulating cement, and the jacketing replaced. 

Some workmen have a habit of ripping insulation off 
flanged fittings even though removable insulation is sup- 
plied. Naturally the insulation should be replaced. If 
this happens too often it may be worthwhile to paint 
the word “removable” on the insulation jacket. 

Outdoor insulation requires careful inspection, espe- 
cially after bad weather. Generally all that is required 
is that a section of the weatherproofing be replaced or 
resealed. It is always a good policy, however, to check 
the insulation underneath for damage, and replace it, 
if necessary. 

Excessive vibration of equipment due to bolts or tie 
rods that have become loose may cause the insulation to 


loosen, with subsequent decrease in insulating efficiency. 
The vibration should be eliminated if possible, and the 
insulation removed, reapplied and tightened. The joints 
should be pointed up with cement and the protective 
covering replaced. 

Another place to check is where scorched spots appear 
on the canvas. This usually indicates inadequate insula- 
tion. Sometimes it indicates that a flanged connection 
has opened up slightly, due to a worn gasket, or that 
the insulation itself has opened up or has been dam- 
aged. The necessary steps should be taken to correct 
the situation and the scorched canvas replaced with new 
material. 

Another phase in the maintenance program is a review 
of insulation thicknesses. Changes in operation or type 
of fuel used might warrant application of thicker 
insulation. 
uninsulated 
unit is installed. 
should be checked for any 
relation to insulation. Temperature control difficulties, 
excessive steam condensation, or uncomfortably hot 
working conditions all are affected by insulation. 

Although the maintenance program has been described 
rather extensively, actually if the materials described 
here are applied properly and_ protected adequately, 
insulation maintenance work will be of a very minor 
nature, once the trouble spots are corrected. 


Mill equipment should be checked for 
equipment, especially when a new 
Operational difficulties 


ire Causes and Protection of Paper Mills’ 


By J. P. Hamilton 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The two fundamentals of good fire protection can be 
briefly stated thus—-(1) Prevent as many fires from 
starting as possible and (2) Keep those that do start 
small. These fundamentals apply to the paper mill in- 
dustry as‘to all other industry. They can be stated simply 
and are not too complicated to put into practice either. 

The manufacture of paper is essentially a single line 
process. There is little duplicate mi ichinery in the various 
processes, making it essential to protect each link in the 
chain in order to insure continuous production. A cotton 
mill for example can lose a few looms, or a few spinning 
frames without unduly affecting the processes or the total 
output. But not so a paper mill. There are many bottle- 
necks, rom the barking drums, the log conveyor and the 
chipping machines, to the paper mz chine itself, there is 
no st ick that can be taken up in the flow of raw stock. 
[he flow of material from start to finish is practically 
continuous. If there is a breakdown failure or fire loss, 
and one process fails, all others are affected. Thus it is 
high!y essential to protect these processes from fire losses. 

First, let us start at the beginning and look at the 
prineipal raw stock in the log yard. Usually there is one 
or more log piles or stacks at every mill, and total con- 
tents may vary from a few thousand to over 200,000 
cord: in size. The piles may be either stacked or ranked. 
Ran!od piles are much to be preferred to stacked piles 
trou. a fire protection standpoint because the former are 
clears, more compact, eliminating air spaces and _re- 
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ducing drafts in the event of fire. We regret that the 
present trend is away from them. 

A deep-seated fire once well established in a large 
stacked logpile is almost impossible to extinguish regard- 
less of the water supplies, and there is little that can be 
done to save the pile except to remove as many logs as 
possible while the fire-fighters retard the spread of the 
Hames. I might add that the word “retard” brings little 
cheer or comfort to fire protection engineers. We like to 
use such words as “prevent” and “extinguish.” 

Fires in pulpwood piles are generally started by quite 
prosaic causes, such as sparks from stacks, including 
railroad locomotives, smoking, exposure fires in grass, 
woods, etc. Since few logs are floated down the river to 
the mills any more, thereby becoming well saturated with 
moisture, but are brought mostly by truck and rail, they 
are relatively dry upon ‘arrival at the log yard, containing 
at times as little as 23% moisture by weight. This means 
a greater fire hazard. 

Arriving at the mill, the dry logs are usually stacked by 
conveyor or stacker. This increases the hazard because 
the piles assume a thatched roof effect which sheds water 
rather effectively and permits only a small penetration. 
Unfortunately, sparks seem to have little difficulty in 
working their way well down into the interior. 

A major factor in fire safety in wood yards is the 
size of the individual piles. This is of paramount im- 
portance in areas where timber cutting is seasonal and 
wood yards may contain as much as a year’s supply. One 
of the largest pulpwood fires on mean occurred in 
Canada in 1932 at Port Alfred, P. Q., when a single 
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pulpwood mountain of 219,000 cords burned for 12 days 
in spite of huge quantities of water, reaching a total of 
nearly 30,000 gallons per minute. Some 180,000 cords 
were consumed and the mill had to shut down. It is 
believed to have started from a spark blown into the 
dry wood refuse under a conveyor at the top of a pile. 

It behooves us then to limit the sizes of individual 
piles. Five 20,000 cords piles are considerably safer 
than one 100,000 cord pile. Some wise man long ago, 
possibly it was Aesop the slave, mentioned “all the eggs 
in one basket.” Limit piles to 20,000 cords, to width of 
200 ft., and height to 95 ft., and maintain a clear space 
of at least 100 ft., between piles and main buildings. 

Keep wood refuse, rotted wood, and bark out of the 

piles. Piles of peeled logs are safer than piles of un- 

barked log for this reason. Remove dry grass, brush, and 
rubbish, and maintain excellent order and neatness 
throughout the wood yard. 

Remove all sheds and combustible buildings unpro- 
tected by sprinklers from the area. Make motor houses 
and conveyors non-combustible and install sprinklers 
where possible. 

Install and maintain spark arrestors on locomotive 
stacks. Do not permit use of gasoline or oil-burning 
equipment on or over stacks. Equip all gasoline or oil- 
burning machinery with water-filled or condensing type 
mufflers, flame arresters on carburetor, air intakes, and 
see that the sediment bowls if any in the fuel lines are 
of metal. Do all refueling of oil-burning equipment and 
garaging during the idle periods, well away from the 
piles. 

Keep moving parts of conveyors well lubricated. Do 
not run conveyers through steel troughs unless water 
sprays are operated. Strictly enforce the “No Smoking” 
rule. 


Provide hourly recorded watchman service at all 
times, and conveniently located fire alarm boxes or 
telephones in larger yards. Wet down piles and sur- 


rounding ground 
weather. 

So much for the preventing of wood yard fires. In 
spite of the best of precautions, fires occasionally start 
and methods and facilities for combatting them must 
also be provided. To protect these piles requires large 
quantities of water at good pressure. Ordinary hydrant 
and hose protection is inadequate. To overcome this, the 
Factory Mutuals developed the log-pile type of monitor 
nozzle some 25 years ago. This is a special nozzle which 
discharges a stream of greater capacity and range than 
ordinary underwriter nozzles and because it is swivel- 
mounted it can command the area in a wide arc. Usually 
these nozzles are located on suitable towers around the 
perimeters of large log piles, spaced sufficiently close so 
that every portion of the pile is well within range of one 
or more nozzles. 

Portable deluge nozzles are a practical supplement to 
monitor nozzles and ordinary hose stream, With their 
two-inch tips, and supplied by three or four siamesed 
hose lines, they can furnish powerful streams which 
are invaluable for close fire-fighting after the surface 
fires have been extinguished by monitor nozzles. 

Adequate water supplies for protection of stacked 
log piles vary with the size and number of piles. The 
minimum should be about 1,500 to 2,000 gallons per 
minute at 100 to 110 Ibs., residual pressure, for small 
piles of about 5,000 cords. As the size of the piles 
increase, additional pumping capacity is needed, until 
at 20,000 cords, there should be about 5,000 gallons per 
minute available. For several 20,0000 cord piles, 10,000 
gallons per minute is not too much. Ranked piles require 
considerably less water. 


once or twice daily during dry 
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Piping systems for such supplies should consist of 
1, 10- and 12-inch mains and possibly 14-inch sup ly 
mains if they are of any appreciable length. Pumps 
should be located as near as practical to the log yard, 
and should have a 100% reliable power supply, prefera- 
bly both electric motor and gasoline engine driven punips 
should be available. Power lines should be kept enti-ely 
clear of piles, and at sufficient distance that they wil! be 
undamaged even by a log pile fire in strong winds. Suc- 
tion supplies should be from inexhaustable supplies in 
river, ponds or canals, 

In order to utilize the full value of this expensive fire 
protective equipment, log yard and mill employes should 
not only be instructed, but should also be well drilled in 
fire fighting methods. This can be best accomplished 
by having brigades organized from key employes on each 
shift. These will act as a nucleus and when supplemented 
by additional help, although probably more or less un- 
trained, an efficient fire-fighting organization can be put 
in action. 

In dealing with pulpwood fires, promptness cannot be 
overemphasized. Quick discovery, a prompt alarm, and 
immediate response of trained fire fighters are equally 
as important as adequate equipment. 

In brief, confine the piles to a maximum of 20,000 
cords, eliminate possible fire causes, and conditions con- 
ducive to the easy starting of fires, provide ample water 
and ample pumping capacity from pumps with fully re- 
liable power supplies, provide closely spaced monitor 
nozzles and hydrants, and have log yard men trained for 
quick and efficient use of these facilities. 

Most fires start at the surfaces of piles and falling em- 
bers carry them downward to the interior, with abundant 
air spaces between logs in a stacked pile, strong drafts 
from the outsides inward tend to hold the fire in the 
interior. As the fire reaches the center of the pile it 
begins to burn slowly towards the sides. The heat causes 
a strong suction at the base of the fire, and against such 
a strong updraft a hose stream, unless applied down- 
ward with force, cannot reach the seat of combustion, 
but is partly evaporated while the remainder is carried 
away by the updraft. Records of fires successfully fought 
clearly emphasize the following cardinal principles: 

(1) Prompt discovery and alarm. These are secured 
by continuous watchman’s service and conveniently 
located call boxes of a fire alarm system or telephone for 
prompt notification of the fire brigade and public fire 
department. 

(2) Immediate application of water. A small amount 
of water applied at the seat of the fire at the start may 
be more valuable than a million gallons applied later 

(3) close-range work. As soon as flame and smoke 
conditions permit, hose lines should be laid up on the 
pile from yard hydrants or from hose connections on 
stackers and conveyers. Speed is essential to prevent 
embers from dropping down into the pile beyond reach 
Hose streams carried up the piles may be necessary t 
reach sheltered surfaces at conveyors or beyond peaks 

(4) Follow the fire down inside the pile. Large hos 
streams should be thrust down between the logs as soon 
as surface flames are extinguished and smoke conditions 
permit. In this way large quantities of water can be 
made to penetrate to greater depths. In one case fire was 
extinguished after following it down to a depth of 40 ft 
Burning logs should be thrown back and the pile tom 
apart in order to reach the fire. After the fire is appat- 
ently out burned and charred logs should be removeé 
throughout the entire area involved, and water should be 
applied until no possibility of fire remains. 

As to the mill itself, happily, many of the processes 
are wet ones which are not hazardous from a fire stand- 
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int. General precautions applicable to all industries 
should be taken. Good housekeeping is essential. Fires 
do not start in the middle of a cleanly swept floor, but 
in the out-of-the-way places into which supervisors and 
mill presidents rarely look, in janitors’ closets, small 
workshops, little used storerooms, etc. Well arranged and 
properly maintained electrical equipment eliminates 
many fires. And possibly because there is no industry 
where electricity is not used in some form, electricity 
remains in top position as the greatest single cause of 
fires in industrial plants. The subject of power supplies 
and electrical equipment fills volumes, and we can only 
touch on it here, but neglect it not if you would reduce 
the number of fires which actually start. 

In this connection I waquld like to comment on smok- 
ing, a problem that is ever with us. Without question, 
many fires would be eliminated if smoking were not 
an almost universal habit, for our second biggest cause of 
fires is smoking and use Df matches. While the insurance 
companies favor the elimination of smoking entirely in 
industrial plants, we know that is non-practical idealism, 
and impossible. The next best choice is our preference 
for controlled smoking in place of surreptitious smoking. 
Controlled snoking is not a blanket approval for un- 
limited smoking in any and all areas, nor for the pro- 
vision of smoking stations just anywhere in the mill. 
Smoking is usually agreed to, if conditions permit, in 
isolated office buildings, non-combustible toilets, or those 
with concrete floors and wooden sprinklered roofs, 
buildings with wet occupancy, etc. It should not be per- 
mitted in locker rooms, around paper machines, broke 
accumulations, storage areas, chip bins or chipping opera- 
tions. Any proposed smoking stations should be worked 
out in cooperation with your insurance carriers, whe 
are anxious to give you their best advice on elimination 
of fire causes. 

The third greatest cause of fires is from cutting and 
welding operations, also a subject about which much 
has been said and written. In cutting and welding 
operations it is impossible to eliminate or usually to 
confine the sparks or globules of glowing metal, and it 
is ignition from these sparks which causes about 90% 

f all cutting and welding fires. Possibly the greatest 
ute factor in preventing such fires is careful supervi- 
sion. In many plants this is accomplished by use of the 
permit system. This system regulates all cutting or weld- 
ing outside of shop areas by requiring the welder to 
obtain a written permit, signed after personal investiga- 


tion of the locality in which the welding is to be done, 
by a responsible party, such as the fire chief, plant 
engineer, master mechanic, or other designated super- 
visor. This permit must be in the possession of the 
welder before a torch is lighted or an arc struck. It is 
much easier and quicker to remove a machine part and 
take it to a safe welding or cutting location than to at- 
tempt to remove or protect combustion that would be 
exposed by bringing the torch to the area where the 
machine is located. If repairs must be made in locations 
that have contained inflammable liquids, gases or com- 
bustible dust, extreme care should be used to ventilate 
the area thoroughly and remove all combustible materi- 
als. No cutting or welding should be done in combustible 
buildings unless they are sprinklered and not then dur- 
ing any impairment to the sprinkler system. Extinguish- 
ers should be handy for use on possible small fires. In 
short, careful planning with good supervision where the 
area is made safe for cutting or welding, or the permit 
denied and other arrangements made for the job, will 
save many fires and interruptions to production. 

There are many more fre causes in paper mills, but 
the above are three of the most frequent, and account 
for some 40% of the number of fires and amount of 
loss. With our old friend, spontaneous heating, usually 
from oxidation of vegetable oil compounds, we can ac- 
count for about half of all industrial fires. 

Our first line of defense against fire in the mill 
buildings is automatic-sprinkler protection. The sprinkler 
systems, including necessary yard hydrants, should have 
an ample water supply, be well supervised and main- 
tained. ‘Most of us are familiar with the merits of sprink- 
ler protection so nothing more will be said on this sub- 
iect. However, before closing, there is another item. 
worthy of mention. This is the paper machine itself. Ex- 
perience has taught, the hard way, that complete auto- 
matic sprinkler protection is needed at paper machines, 
including hoods, pits, or gear housings, large ducts, fan 
casings and economizers, regardless of construction. 

If the hood or ceiling is non-combustible, and if the 
machine is kept clean and has no pit, a line of sprinklers 
at each side over the bearings will give good protection 
to the machine itself. As an example of our reasonmg 
on this subject, figures for 168 paper mill fires over a 
recent 1l-year period showed an average loss per fire 
of $603 where sprinkler protection was complete and 
an average loss per fire of $5,666 where sprinkler protec- 
tion was lacking or incomplete. Need I say more? 


A New Approach to Slime Control" 


By Frederic A. Soderberg 


Director of Paper Service and Development 
General Dyestuff Corporation 


upon a time a paper mill superintendent reading 
rning: newspaper in a luxurious air-conditioned 
used for a moment to press a button beside his 
before returning to the newspaper he looked 
a picture window and watched the paper 
Ss Start up without the help of operating crews. 
er as it reached the reels was perfect in every 
: basis weight, finish, mullen, tear, fold and color 
up to specification. At that point unfortunately 


at the New Orleans Convention of the American Pulp and 
Superintendents Association, May 20, 1948. 
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an alarm clock disturbed his slumbers, reminding him 
that it was four o’clock on Monday morning. He awak- 
ened to the grim reality that paper manufacture requires 
constant supervision. 

During the past few years it has been popular to be- 
lieve that chemicals dropped into the paper-making sys- 
tem will, without further thought or manipulation, com- 
pletely eliminate all slime trouble. The superintendent has 
not accepted this theory due primarily to his many 
years of experience with a manufacturing process that 
involves an amazing number of variables. He demands 
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that any product offered for slime control have maxi- 
mum effectiveness, low cost and ease of manipulation. 
The superintendent also realizes that the end result of 
any application of chemicals such as size, alum, dyestuffs 
or slimicides depends largely upon the ability of the mill 
personnel to make them work satisfactorily under ever- 
changing conditions. 

Before describing this new approach to slime control, 
it may be well to list certain questions which have been 
asked by both consumers and suppliers over a period of 
years. 


Nine Negatives of Slime Control 


(1) Can slime in the paper industry be controlled effi- 
ciently for any reasonable length of time by the use of 
one toxicant? No. 

(2) Is the application of a locked mixture of slimi- 
cides flexible or economical? No. 

(3) Are there any “high-pressure-mystery” 
with exceptional curative powers 
work? No. 


chemicals 
available for this 


(4) Will the wise consumer buy a toxicant when the 
chemical name of the product is not given? No. 

(5) Do materials which are adulterated with water, 
soda, ash, fillers, etc., offer good money value? No. 

(6) Are readymade directions available for eradicat- 
ing slime in all mills or even on a single machine in one 
mill? No 

(7) May we say that bactericides and fungicides are 
the only chemicals worth consideration in the elimination 
of slime growths? No. 

(8) Should the chemical side of slime regulation re- 
ceive sole consideration while mechanical 
are totally disregarded? No. 

(9) Does a trial of one or two weeks’ duration give 
the superintendent a correct evaluation of slimicides ? 


No. 


corrections 


Relation to Dyestuff Manipulation 


In dealing with slime control many of the problems 


which arise are similar to those encountered in the 
coloring of paper. First the dyestuffs have to conform 
with existing conditions and must not upset operating 
procedure. It is also a generally accepted fact that no one 
dyestuff or single mixture of dyestuffs will produce a 
uniform shade. The reason is obvious since variations in 
water, pulp, temperature and chemicals may affect the 
final hue. If water, pulp, temperature, chemicals and air 
play an important part in slime formation, then the 
parallel is established. The same supervision and care 
which insures uniformly colored paper or paperboard 
will be effective when applied to slime elimination. From 
the microbiological ste andpoint, slime as it occurs in the 
paper mz iking system is far too complex to be controlled 
by a single toxicant. When the various physical forms 
of slime, as observed by the paper industry, are con- 
sidered it is also clearly evident that mechanical as well 


as chemical means must be utilized to insure effective 
slime control. 


Definition of Slime 


It would seem logical to define slime, not as it is re- 
produced in a laboratory, not as it is collected on slime 
boards in accessible locations in the mill, but rather as it 
accumulates and grows in places where stock moves 
slowly ; where tanks are without proper agitation and 
where “dead spots” are rarely reached by operators dur- 
ing cleanup periods. These are the critical points of 
infection and as such form the objectives toward which 
all control methods should be pointed. 
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Paper mill slime is an ever-changing accumulation of 


bacteria, fungi, adhesives and spatter. The adhesi. es, 
such as pitch, size, starch, etc., agglomerate and col ect 
on the sides of chests, pipes and other pulp and pa; er- 
making equipment. Spatter, which is composed of ‘ine 
fibre, dirt and chemicals contained in the furnish, adh«res 
to the stocky base, forming a mat. Bacteria and fungi 
attach themselves to this rich feeding ground and grow 
abundantly. As these accumulations become top-heavy 
they drop off and find another resting place, genevally 
on the machine or in the paper web. 

If such a condition is to be corrected by mechanical 
and chemical means we may divide the control proce:lure 
further 

Mechanical: (1) Equipment Changes (a) Stream line 
flow. (b) Smooth Surfaces. (2) Good Housekeeping. 
(a) Periodic Cleanups. (b) Equipment Repair. 

Chemical (1) Anticoagulants (a) Adhesive Disper- 
sion. (b) Prevention of fine accumulation. (2) Toxi- 
cants (a) Bactericides. (b) Fungicides. 


Slime Control Requirements 


Briefly, our overall objective is smooth flow of stock 
through a clean, streamline system, the prevention of 
adhesive accumulations, the dispersion of fines or spatter 
and the control of bacterial or fungal growths. 

Mills which have been operating for many vears are 
full of dead spots where slime may accumulate. Tanks 
with outlets above the floor, pipe sections that have been 
sealed at one end, screens without scrapers, chests with 
insufficient agitation, beaters with attachments that col- 
lect spatter, pipe lines with an excessive number of 
bends, all serve to retard the flow of stock. The ideal 
mill would be one where all the pulp moved continuously 
and rapidly from grinders or digesters to the dryers. 

Smooth-surfaced equipment will to some extent pre- 
vent the agglomeration of adhesives. When replace- 
ments are made, the type of metal or other material 
which is used should receive prime consideration. It is 
also very much worth while to investigate the various 
types of coatings which are being offered at present. If 
they prevent slime lodgements their adaptation will be 
beneficial. Any additional expenditure at the time of 
installation will surely pay for itself if slime trouble is 
reduced. 

It is impossible to say too much about the value of 
good housekeeping in the average mill. Thorough clean- 
ing with hot water, alkali and a dispersing agent is pre- 
requisite to any serious attempt to control microflora 
Machine time that mz iv be lost during a thorough wi ishup 
is negligible when improved quality of product and in- 
cree ased ‘production which ensue are taken into considera- 
tion. Equipment breakdowns that do not otherwise seri- 
ously affect the paper-making process may be respons sible 
for troublesome slime growths. Shower pipes, crepers. 
savealls, screens and agitators should be constantly 
watched and repaired without delay. 

So much for the mechanical side of slime 
Now let us turn to the chemical phase : 

Due to the rapid expansion of the toxicant indus try, 
the bactericides and fungicides have probably received 
more attention than they deserve. Everyone is familiar 
with the type of advertising that says in effect—*‘ Just add 
some of ‘X’ to your stock and go home, completely re- 
lieved of all slime worries.” After several years of © 
perimenting with a host of such compounds, 1 nill men 
know that no single product or fixed combination of 
toxicants will deliver effective slime control over long 
periods of time when applied in quantities that ar 
economically feasible. 

They realize that 
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cannot possibly be eradicated by one slimicide, or even 
by locked mixtures of slimicides whose application can 
only be varied lineally and which will not cope with the 
ever-changing types of infection except in exorbitant 
and wasteful dosages. 

The necessary tools for adequate slime control are: 

(1) Hot water, alkali and an effective dispersing agent 
to clean the system thoroughly. All old accumulations of 
adhesives, spatter, fungi and bacteria should be com- 
pletely removed. 

(2) A dispersing agent which may be added regularly 
to the system in small dosages, the ‘reby preventing ag- 
glomeration of adhesives. This treatment will also fore- 
stall anl buildup of feeding materials and colonies of 
micro-organisms. 

(3) An outstanding bactericide to render the cap- 
sulated bacteria and other slime formers in this category 
impotent. 

(4) An effective fungicide to take care of the 
growths which are immune to the bactericides. 

We have called this a new approach to slime control. 
It is new but only insofar as two to three years of 
practical use in the number of pulp, paper and paper- 
board mills have served as a fair trial period. In each 
instance quality has been maintained throughout the 
various seasons of the year, production has increased and 
the average control cost has been comparatively low. 


Cooperation of Mill Personnel 


The prime reason for the success of this method is 
the interest which it has aroused in the minds of the mill 
men directly responsible for slime elimination. ‘They rea- 


lize that only their proper manipulation of the chemicals 
has kept the microflora under subjugation. It has been 
solely their efforts and zeal which have developed this 


technique. These men feel that a quantitative slime 
analysis by a bacteriological laboratory may be of aca- 
demic interest but not sufficiently flexible for constant 
use. The time factor necessary for plating, incubation 
and identification mitigates against the employment of 
this method. By the time a report on a slime sample is 
returned to the plant the offending organisms may have 
changed radically. Furthermore, a large increase in total 
bacteria-count sometimes accompanies a marked reduc- 
tion in slime trouble. 

The slime board is another innovation which these men 
use. They do not question the fact that such equipment 
will measure an increase in slime accumulation at any 
given point. There is a growing feeling amongst mill 
operators however that by the time the board test detects 
an abnormal build-up of slime the whole system is thor- 
oughly infected. They must then fight this condition with 
their backs more or less against the wall. Only two ave- 
hues of escape are open. One is to shut down and clean 
thoroughly; the other, to use killing dosages of bac- 
tericides and fungicides. The first entails loss of produc- 


tion while the second practic: illy guarantees an excessive 


toxicant cost. 
Here we see the value of close adherence to the old 
adage “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


New Slime Control Method 


It hes been mentioned that effective treatment will 
Vary trom mill to mill and even two machines drawing 
Stock from the same, identical chest may require entirely 
differes control and adjustments. If a simple, infallible 
one product method” of slime control were feasible, 
Water, . ulp, temperature, chemicals and air would have 
to coo) rate far more than they have in the past. 

Wit! three unrelated chemicals, an outstanding dis- 


Persing agent, a condensation product of naphthalene sul- 
. 
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phonic acid (Blancol Cone. Powder), the powerful 
bactericide, phenyl mercuric lactate (Puratized SC) and 
the effective non-toxic fungicide dihydroxydichlorodi- 
phenylmethane (preventol OD), mill operators are able 
to attack slime on a three-dimensional basis. The possible 
combinations of these chemicals are many and sufficiently 
flexible to meet the varied conditions which have been 

enumerated. 

Various modifications of the following pattern will in, 
most cases, take care of the important chemical phase 
of slime treatment: 

(A) Clean Up: Hot Water—Alkali—Anti Coagulant 
(Blancol Conc. Pdr.) 

(B) Keep system Clean: 
Cone. Pdr.) 

(C) Control Bacteria: 
tized SC). 

(D) Destroy Fungi: Fungicide (Preventol CD). 

This treatment in its entirety is designed to produce 
top-quality production at low cost with an absolute mini- 
mum of lost time due to process interruption. Whether 
or not the individual plant adopts all or part of these 
suggestions depends wholly upon localized conditions and 
results which are desired. Perhaps, for example, slime 
spots in the paper without an excessive number of 
machine breaks will be tolerated. In that case the use of 
the anticoagulant alone might suffice. Other plants may 
be satisfied with the partial elimination of microflora. 
This can be taken care of with varying amounts of 
mercuric compound and the anticoagulant. Then too, 
there are certain end-uses which may rule out toxic 
materials. Two non-irritant, non-toxic products: the 
fungicide, which has bactericidal properties, and the 
anti-coagulant, are suggested. The application of these 
chemicals in properly balanced quantities at strategic 
locations will be highly beneficial. 

At the beginning of this discussion we offered nine 
questions with negative answers covering some of the 
important decisions which will be made by paper 
mill operators. The points covered hereim may be sum- 
marized by an additional set of questions: 


Anti Coagulant ( Blancol 


Mercuric Compound ( Pura- 


Nine Positives of Slime Control 

(1) Are mechanical corrections, as well as the ap- 
plication of chemicals, important? Yes. 

(2) Should good housekeeping receive 
sideration? Yes. 

(3) When the chemical nature of a toxicant is not 
revealed would it be advisable to refuse a trial? Yes. 

(4) If a mill cleans up, prevents adhesive agglomera- 
tion, controls bacteria and destroys fungi will slime 
trouble be reduced to a minimum? Yes. 

(5) Does the-use of three totally unrelated chemicals 
offer low cost, flexibility and high efficiency? Yes. 

(6) for a fair comparison should a trial treatment ex- 
tend over a period of four to 12 weeks? Yes. 

(1) Do some types of fungi and bacteria grow rapidly 
in the presence of a single toxicant? Yes. 

(8) Do adjustments in the quantities of chemicals 
added to the papermaking system successfully coun- 
teract changes in microflora? Yes. 

(9) Is the efficiency of this new approach dependant 
to a large extent upon interested cooperation of mill 
operators? Yes. 

You, as superintendents, are the ones most concerned 
with the effect of slime upon mill operation. Down 
through the years you have watched your equipment, 
sometimes for hours on end, tracing the causes of pro- 
duction breakdowns. This close attention to details is 
without question invaluable in combating the destructive 
effects of slime. 


prime con- 
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Re: Wider Markets for Paper... 


ALWAX SIZE IMPARTS WATER RESISTANCE 
... IMPORTANT FOR GOOD INSULATING BOARD 


Moisture resistance is essential to any good insulating 
board to prevent distortion, sagging and general deteri- 
oration. And wax sizes, one of the more important de- 
velopments in paper sizing in the last 140 years, now 
impart this essential quality to insulating board. More- 
over, Cyanamid’s ALwax** size can be incorporated 
either with or without the usual rosin sizes, to achieve 


superior protection against all moisture conditions —be- 
fore, during and after installation. This is one more 
development in the field of paper chemicals which ex- 
tends the range of usefulness of paper and broadens the 
potential market for the paper manufacturer! 


ALWaXx sizes achieve numerous other improvements 
which increase the adaptability of paper to many fields. 
Just a few of them are: 


* Increased lactic acid resistance in paper boards for 
packaging food, dairy products, ice cream, etc. 


* Increased blood serum resistance in butcher wrap. 


* Production of more uniform dyeing with brighter 
and greater color depth in calender coloring or staining 
of paperboard. 


+ Improved water resistance in coating raw stocks 
without sacrifice of pliability. 


* Prevention of sticking when using sodium silicate 
treatment on the calender stack. 
. 


* Reduction of chalky feel and dusting of calcium car- 
bonate filled papers. 


* Minimizing the operating nuisance of asphalt specks 
picking out on the calender rolls of paper board ma- 
chines making test liner. 


Cyanamid has developed a variety of ALwax sizes to 
meet this wide range of needs and is prepared to tailor- 
make others to help meet special requirements. 


In addition, a complete line of paper chemicals is 
available from Cyanamid to help solve the gamut of prob- 
lems that confront the paper manufacturer. Among these, 
Parezt Resins have gained widespread use for their 
ability to impart to paper numerous desirable qualities 
which have served to augment the all-round service- 
ability of paper products. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Edited By R. G. MACDONALD, Secretary 


Neutral Sodium Sulphite for DigeStion of 


Corrugating Strawboard’ 


By B. Franklin Stahl’, 


Abstract 


Twenty mills making pulp from several agricultural 
residues were contacted to learn their experiences in the 
use of neutral sodium sulphite for pulping. The replies 
are tabulated and the results, both beneficial and detri- 
mental, are discussed. 


There are almost as many formulas used in the pulp- 
ing of cereal straws and other agricultural residues as 
there are mills in existence. In scarcely any case are 
two mills following the same procedure of applying 
chemicals to the straw in the digesters. While equip- 
ment for digestion and equipment for refining of the 
pulp are almost universally the same, it still appears 
that the cooking procedure varies widely in the ratio 
of straw to pounds of chemical and water used for 
digestion. 

The oldest common chemical in use for purposes of 
digestion is lime, of which calcium oxide is the chief 
active ingredient. To increase the stiffness of the straw- 
board, as demanded by manufacturers of corrugated 
boxes, new processes have been tried, modifying the 
straight lime cook in many ways. Lime with soda ash 
and lime with caustic soda have been in use for many 
years and apparently have proved themselves by impart- 
ing this required stiffness to the finished board. How- 
ever, while improving the stiffness and other qualities 
necessary in a good boxboard, the freeness of the pulp, 
or its draining rate, was materi illy reduced. 
Modified cooks, in reducing the lime content materi- 
ally, improved the condition of wires and felts on the 
paper machine. In the old days of the straight lime 
cook possibly an hour was lost daily because of neces- 
sary wash-ups. Some mills now run the full length of 
the life of their felts without washing the machine. 
The savings realized, while difficult to analyze in dol- 
lars and cents, must indicate that the modified methods 
of oking straw have been valuable. 

'he proportions of water to straw also vary greatly 
between mills. Some mills find that their pulp works 
off in the refiners better and runs better on the machine 
having been highly diluted in the digester. Other mills 
tend toward keeping their pulp as dry as possible 
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throughout the process in order to keep a higher con- 
centration of straw to chemicals. It is generally agreed, 
however, that the stiffness of a boxboard is determined 
in the digester room and cannot be altered very much 
in the beater room if the cook has not been correctly 
carried out. 


Introduction of Neutral Sodium Sulphite as a 
Cooking Medium 


As early as 1925 sodium sulphite was being used in 
the pulping of straw. Rue and Monsson report this 
cook as using 7.5% soda ash and 1.5% sodium sulphite. 
Today this would cost approximately $3.00 per ton in- 
put of raw straw, which is prohibitive. This cook was 
mentioned in Sutermeister’s “Chemistry of Pulp and 
Paper Making,” 1929 edition, at which time the experi- 
mental work had not been reported on very fully. 

Neutral sodium sulphite has been used in the semi- 
chemical process of pulping wood for some time but its 
values in the pulping of straw have not, until recently, 
been established. In 1946 some experimental work was 
done at a strawboard mill, paving the way for general 
introduction into other mills and final acceptance as a 
modification of former types of cooking media used 
throughout the country. This experimental work has 
been completely covered in a paper delivered at the 
Technical Association meetings in New York in 
February, 1947 (1). 

There was also some experimental work done at the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at Peoria under Dr. S. I. 
Aronovsky (2). This series of cooks was run on lab- 
oratory scale only and is thought to be difficult to dupli- 
cate under commercial condition as it used only 2% 
lime and 2% sulphite. 

This paper intends only to report on some of the 
work done since the first experiments were run at Terre 
Haute, Indiana in 1946. Requests for information rela- 
tive to pulping were recently sent out to twenty mills 
using agricultural residues. Most of these mills pro- 
duce. strawboard for the corrugating industry but some 
few have been using sodium ‘sulphite for the pulping 
of flax shives, old anasiie rope, etc. Almost all of the 
mills have responded fully and promptly but data from 
several mills that could possibly throw more light on 
the subject have not yet been obtained. A complete sur- 
vey of the work is not possible but there is an impres- 
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sive picture of the variations that have been tried and 
also is found the proof that hardly any two strawboard 
mills are using the same cooking procedure. Appar- 
ently, the the only consistent phase of strawboard manu- 
facture is at the refining stage of the process, most’ mills 
using Hollander type beaters and either Claflin type re- 
finers or jordan engines. 
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Cooking Procedures 
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quality. 


In the first trial runs made using sodium sulphite 
it was recommended that this compound be added after 
the last straw fill and that it be put into the digester 
in dry form from the charging room floor instead of 
pumping it up with the slurry of lime and/or other 
chemicals with water. It was thought that possibly the 
formation of insoluble calcium sulphite would precipi- 
tate out and be lost, leaving a weak straight caustic soda 
cook. Later practice led to the addition of the sulphite 
to the lime*water slurry and no difference was seen in 
the results. This practice makes for easier handling. 
[If loading of straw into the digesters can be adjusted 
so that even hundreds of pounds of sodium sulphite can 
be used it reduces handling costs and labor. Arrange- 
ments are being made by one manufacturer to com- 
mence bulk shipments of this compound and _ finer 
metering will result, keeping chemical costs per ton of 
board on a more exact scale. 
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Furnish 


Some strawboard mills are using the one-fill system 
of cooking. That is, all straw, chemical and water is 
put into the digester at the beginning and the digester 
is not opened again until the cook is completed. Other 
mills range from two fills to four fills, back filling with 
straw and in some cases even adding more water and 
more chemical after the original loading. This factor 
is adjusted by the demands of the individual mills, de- 
pending on the capacity of their cooking systems, the 
amount of steam pressure available for cooking, or 
possibly the demands of the mill relative to the constant 
flow of pulp to the machines made necessary because of 
lack of dumping and storage facilities or chest capaci- 
ties further on in the process. 

While still in the zone of cooking procedures it might 
be well to mention the good stability of neutral sodium 
sulphite in storage and also to make note of the safety 
of handling this compound which will not readily burn 
the skin. 
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Refining Qualities of the Pulp 


NEUTRAI 


In the survey which has been made most of the mills 
that have furnished constructive data on the subject 
did not include any statement as to changes in opera- 
tion of their beater rooms for handling cooked stock 
of this sort. Several mills did find that less beating and 
less washing were necessary. One mill superintendent 
discontinued the use of one of his two breaker beaters 
and discontinued the use of one of his seven finishing 
beaters. All of the other six finishing beaters are oper- 
ating with only one of the two washer drums. The 
power saving here, while difficult to analyze, must be 
worth a considerable amount of money. 

In another case, however, where the beater-room en- 
gine is already overloaded very little change in power 
usage has been noted. For several days it was thought 
that the horsepower used for refining sulphite stock was 
decreased considerably but for some unknown reason 
the power factor returned to normal. In this same mill 
it is regrettable to note that all of the cooking and some 
amount of the refining must be done in the digesters 
because of an overloaded beater-room engine. This 
holds true, possibly, in many of the old strawboard mills 
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throughout the country—mills that were designed and 
equipped for about half the tonnage they are called on 
to produce today, and, is hoped, for many days to come. 

By and large, though, stock cooked with decreased 
amounts of lime and sulphite show very little change 
in refining procedure. Some mills believe fewer fines 
are produced because the stock brushes out better or 
easier in the Hollander beater but this factor is also dif- 
ficult to detect. 

Few strawboard mills are beating to a certain stand- 
ard freeness. Most mills depend on the judgment of 
an experienced hand whose “feel” of stock regulates its 
roll-setting and time of dumping. It is known that 
straw pulp could be circulated and washed indefinitely 
without losing completely the yellow color inherent 
with straw, but if a curve is drawn it will show that 
most of the muds and undesirable portions of the 
pulp are washed away .in about 70 minutes, and from 
that time forward mostly usable fiber is lost. , The longer 
the stock is held in a beater after 70 minutes, then, the 
more fines are made and the yield decreases. One or 
two mills have reported that sulphite stock washes more 
readily and makes for better freeness on the machine 
with resultant increases in machine speed and better 
drying. 

One mill also states that experimental work indicates 
its jordans have a greater effect on this type of stock 
than it has on their normal lime-soda ash cook. The 
concrete knowledge of this sort of information is still 
lacking and will not be proved until more mills have 
studied all the angles of the sulphite modified cook. In 
preparing a paper of this sort, however, it is always 
welcomed, to have these items mentioned by anyone 
who has studied this procedure. 


Machine Operations 


In the 1946 experiments at Terre Haute the following 


cook was decided upon for a trial run: 1.25% sodium 
sulphite, 1.25% caustic soda, and 4% lime based on the 
weight of the raw straw. Ten rotaries were cooked with 
this formula, 1800 gallons water used on 8400 pounds 
of straw and the cooks were made at 35 lb. pressure 
for 8 hours after the second and final fill. This stock 
appeared to run “wild” on the machines, necessitating 
a frequent change in the adjustments controlling the 
level of flow in the vats. Other than that there were 
no detrimental results. 

At present the mills that are regular users of sodium 
sulphite apparently find that their best results are ob- 
tained by using only lime with the sulphite and there 
seems to be little benefit to be derived from adding a 
third chemical of any sort. The above-mentioned ex- 
perimental cook costs $1.35 per ton of raw straw. No 
productive runs have been made by others mills on a 
chemical cost as low as this and it appears that higher 
pressures would enable mills to make a good sulphite 
cook at this figure. Straight lime cooks, however, are 
still being made for costs of from $1.00 to $1.10 per 
ton of straw. 

Therefore, in order to justify the additional cost of 
from 50 cents to 80 cents per ton of board some savings 
must be made in other ways. As has been mentioned 
before, it is almost impossible to analyze the savings in 
power at the beater-room, cost of washer faces, beater 
rolls, cylinder wires, etc., per ton of board but these 
are all factors in the cost of paper mill operations. The 
use of acid to clean felts and wires that have been 
caked with lime on the machines through the use of a 
straight lime cook probably costs a maximum of 5 cents 
per ton of board. The general impression used in re- 
ferring to a sulphite modified cook is that the running 
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qualities of the entire mill are generally impr. 
Longer felt life is reported, as are the following: less 
shrinkage on the driers, less tear-off at the win ‘ers, 
tripling the period between wash-ups on the maciine, 
higher yield, better color (where color pertains tc the 
quality of the paper made), increased bursting str igth 
and Riehle tests. On the other hand, one mill ex! ibits 
a decreased freeness and slower running speeds bevause 
of poorer drying, when using sulphite. It would appear, 
in this case, that possibly too much sulphite was used 
without any lime, and the resulting cook cost bout 
$2.50 per ton of board more than a successful cook in 
some other mills. 


ed. 


Conclusions 


A study of the following reference table and its data 
will probably indicate the author’ s own conclusions that 
the field is still fairly wide open for development. There 
are definite indications that most of the regular users 
of sulphite have found better general running condi- 
tions. There are very little data that point toward detri- 
mental results and yet there is very little, in print, to 
show any revolutionary effect in the use of neutral so- 
dium sulphite on agricultural residues. 

There is fairly concrete evidence that a straight sul- 
phite cook is prohibitively expensive. In the same 
words while it is not likely that the use of cheap lime 
will be dispensed with as a cooking medium, if the 
amount of lime used can be cut by as much as 2 
pounds per rotary load of 4 tons indications are that 
other savings will compensate for the additional cost. 

The evidence submitted by the mills, the names of 
which are held confidential, listed in Table I shows the 
following: higher costs than former lime or lime-caustic 
cooks, possibly higher yields, less liming of felts and 
wires, less shrinkage on driers, better drying perfor- 
mance, less washing necessary. 
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Chemical Architecture 


Interscience Publishers, Inc. has just issued the fifth 
volume in its series on the Frontiers of Chemistry 
These are published under the auspices of Western 
Reserve University. The present volume is entitled 
“Chemical Architecture” and consists of 
sections edited by R. E. Burk and Oliver Grummit. 

The following general contents will describe the 
fields covered: Application of Molecular Geometry 
the Field of Reaction Mechanism, by Hugh Taylor 0! 
Princeton University; Dipole Moment, Resonance and 
Molecular Structure, by Charles P. Smyth of Princeton; 
Structure of Coordination Compounds, by W. Conrad 
Fernelius of Syracuse University; X-ray Studies of 
Randomness in Various Materials, by B. E. Warren of 
M. I. T.; High Scattering in Polymer Solutions, by H. 
Mark, Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn; and the Nature 
of Inorganic Gels, by M. W. Taniele, Shell Development 
Company, Emeryville, Calif. ; 

The standing of a authors in their respectiy field 
is probably sufficient recommendation for this a ithori- 
tative text. Although it is by no means easy reading, 
it is the kind of information that is needed by men 
engaged in chemical research. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and !’aper 
Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
at $4.50 per copy. 
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The Department of Industrial Cooperation 
At the University of Maine’ 


By L. C. Jenness' 


Abstract 


The part of a typical State University to foster and de- 
velop research in cooperation with industrial companies 
is considered and the objectives and organization of the 
Department of Industrial Cooperation at the University 
of Maine is described. 
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Department of Industrial Cooperation—Administration 


The purpose of this paper is to describe an attempt 
on the part of a typical State University to foster and 
develop research in cooperation with industrial com- 
panies. The objectives and organization of the Depart- 


ment of Industrial Cooperation at the University of 
Maine, its existing facilities of equipment and personnel, 
the variety of industrial research, and the mutual ad- 
vantages that result therefrom will be briefly described. 


Industrial research and service are not new activities 
at the University of Maine. Various staff members in 
many departments have participated in such activities 
for a period of many years. It is only within the last 
three years, however, that these duties have been organ- 
ized by a separate department of the University adminis- 
tration. 

The objective of this department, from the time of 
its inception, has been to render service to industry 
and to the state, on a self sustaining basis. This concept 
has necessitated that the department be University wide 
in scope and not be a sub-division of any existing 
administrative department. In order to be largely self- 
supporting it has been necessary for the existing staff 
to supervise and conduct the bulk of the research in- 
vestigations. Some problems are of such scope that the 
cooperation of staff members from two or more de- 
partments or colleges is very desirable. 

In accordance with these objectives a Department of 
Industrial Cooperation was organized about three years 
ago. The administrative relationship of the department 
is shown in Fig. 1. The director of the department is 
responsible to the President of the University. The 
en receives the advice and counsel of two 
committees, one composed of men who are actively 
engay. d in industrial pursuits and the other of Univer- 
sity staff members. The Director of this department acts 
to coordinate the prosecution of projects by the Uni- 
versity staff members with cooperation of the various 
Deans and Directors of the Experiment Stations. 

_ The possible field of cooperative investigations is un- 
limite’. The nature of a problem might be purely eco- 
Pe, 
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Fic. 2 


nomic and be assigned to the College of Arts and 
Sciences. It might involve a combination of econemics 
and engineering and be investigated jointly by staff 
members of those departments. It might involve agri- 
cultural products and technological problems in which 
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case a biochemist, a bacteriologist, and a chemical 
engineer would jointly direct the investigation. The 
latter situation existed during the war in connection with 
research on the dehydration of potatoes. The nature 
of a problem might also require that a chemist and 
chemical engineer work in cooperation with each other. 
Equipment Available 

Most endowed state universities have established per- 
sonnel in these various departments of instruction. The 
type of equipment available, however, is subject to some 
variation largely dependent upon the nature and extent 
of the economic resources of the state. Pieces of equip- 
ment that have been useful in cooperative research at 
the University of Maine are presented in ligs. 2—10 
inclusive. 
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Figure 2 shows an air classifier available in the 
Department of Geology. Figure 3 shows a standard 
laboratory beater of the Division of Pulp and Paper 
Technology and pulping equipment of the same de- 
partment is shown in Fig. 4. High voltage equipment 
utilized by the Electrical Engineering Department for 
a study of the smoking of fish is depicted in Fig. 5. 
Figure 6 shows equipment utilized by the Physics De- 
partment in connection with the interfe rometry of gases. 
Figure 7 shows a large pump and pipe line availab le in 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering. Figure 8 
presents a view of equipment constructed by the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering for an investigation 
of the combustion and spray drying of sulphite waste 


Fic. 7 


liquor. Figure 9 shows absorption towers utilized 
that department for ea in progress on the produc- 


tion of cooking acids. Bowen Spray Drier used by 
the same department ie a study of the spray drying 
of sulphite waste liquor, and various food products, is 
shown in Fig. 10. Figure 11 presents a view of a triple 
effect evaporator in the Department of Chemical 
Engineering. 


The utilization of this, and accessory laboratory space 
and facilities, is accomplished by contractual agreement 
with the sponsor. The sponsor agrees to finance the 
cost of the investigation including a charge for salaries 
supplies, special equipment, depreciation and overhead. 
The University agrees to provide space, stock equip” 
ment, and personnel. It is also agreed that the results of 
such contracted investigations are the sole property 0! 
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the sponsor and are not published without the approval 
of the sponsor. 

Research investigations contracted for in this manner 
constitute the major activity of the Department of 
Industrial Cooperation. The department also serves as 
a “clearing house” for services to industry that are of 
insufficient magnitude to warrant a formal contract. 
Another function of the department is to cooperate 
with industrial companies on the assignment of fellow- 
ship projects. Such fellowships gewerally provide for 
the stipend of a student assistant and a small allowance 
for materials and accessory equipment. The results of 
a investigations are generally available for pub- 
ication. 


Staff 


The variety of equipment utilized, and magnitude of 
scope of problems entertained by the department, re- 
quires an extremely versatile staff. At present the active 
supervision of any project is assigned to one or more 
regularly employed University staff members. The 
prosecution of the investigation is made by them with 
necessary assistance from graduate students and tech- 
micians. Since the primary duty of the staff members 
is teaching, and since the number of graduate students 
is limited the availability of personnel has been a prob- 
lem of major significance to date. It is desirable, if 
the urgency of the problem permits, to do most of the 
research work in the summer months because many 


imstructors are available at that time for full time re- 
Searc] 


During the existence of the department several ad- 
Vantages have been observed to result from cooperative 


service to both the university and to the sponsor. The 
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announced objective of this department is to provide 
facilities for research’ to small companies and organiza- 
tions many of whom are not able to maintain adequate 
research departments. This objective is being met. 
Another advantage to the sponsor, particularly in the 
case of fellowship grants, is that of becoming acquainted 
with graduate students who are good potential employees. 

Some of the benefits that result to the university are 
as follows: 

1. The attainment of interest in practical applications 
by the participating staff. 


2. The accumulation of useful equipment for research 
and instructional purposes. 


3. Some financial return to staff members and students. 
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4. And possibly most important—a practical appeal 
to students by giving them the opportunity of applying 
educational techniques to industrial problems. 

Although the department is very young the following 
statistics for the fiscal year 1947 indicate the progress 
that has been made to date: 

Twenty regular staff members, ten graduate students 
and seven undergraduate students were involved in re- 
search projects under the auspices of the Department 
of Industrial Cooperation. These projects were dis- 
tributed among the departments of Biochemistry, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Chemical Engineer- 
ing including the Pulp and Paper division. Approxi- 
mately $10,000 worth of equipment was made available 
for the prosecution of these projects that was not pre- 
viously available for instructional purposes. It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge the industrial organizations 
that have contributed funds for equipment or fellowships 
during that year. 

These organizations are: The Chemical Corps. of the 
U. S. Army, the State Department of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries, The Eastwood Nealley Corporation, The Sol- 
vay Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
The Naval Research Department of the U. S. Navy, 
Downingtown Manufacturing Company, The D. S. and 
R. H. Gottesmann Foundation, The Eastern Corporation, 
The Maine Development Commission, and the State 
Highway Commission. 

Since the major industries of the state are agriculture, 
textiles and pulp and paper it is interesting to note that 
the bulk of the volume of research handled by this de- 
partment in 1947 was in two of these fields. Figure 12 
shows that over half the cooperative research was in 
the field of chemical engineering and pulp and paper 
and about a quarter of the work in the field of food 
technology. 


TAPPI Notes 


J. Howard Wright formerly of Sitroux, Inc., is now 
engineer for the St. Johns Sulphite Company, St. John, 
N. B. 

J. O. Mason is now executive vice president of the 
Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

William A. Kraske, formerly of the Scott Paper 
Company, is now in the technical service department, 
Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. J. Cady & Company have moved to 134 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il. 
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Department of Industrial Cooperation—Distribution of Research 


C. R. Van de Carr is now president and H. E. 
Whitaker is now vice president in charge of operations 
of the Mead Corporation in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Harvey D. Erickson, formerly of West Virginia Uni- 
versity is now at the College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Herbert F. Gardner, formerly of Stein, Hall & Com- 
pany is now in the research department of the Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Recent visitors to New York were Christian von 
Sydow, president and general manager of Holmens 
Bruks och Fabriks A/B, Norrkoping, Sweden, and D. 
P. Brockman of Papierfabriek Gelderland, Nimegen, 
Holland. . 

The annual outing of the TAPPI Kalamazoo Valley 
Section will be held at the Gull Lake Country Club, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. on Tuesday, June 22nd. Golf will 
begin at 1 p.m. An entertaining program has been ar- 
ranged for the dinner meeting at 7 p.m. The arrange- 
ments committee consists of D. Militzer, chairman, F. 
Kilers, W. Lunsford, and R. E. Martens. 


Statistics Training Course at Rochester 


The Rochester Institute of Technology, has an- 
nounced its fourth intensive training course in Quality 
Control for the Chemical Industries, to be offered, June 
15-23, 1948 at Rochester, New York. 

While this course will provide instruction in basic 
statistical control methods, it will also include many of 
the advanced techniques which are found useful in the 
chemical industries. 

The course is designed for those engaged in analytical 
laboratory work or for those responsible for controlling 
quality of product where a continuous production proc- 
ess is involved. The instructional staff of the previous 
courses will be on hand and will again emphasize the 
practical application of quality control. 

The tuition of $100.00 per person will include books 
and supplies. Room accommodations will be available 
at the Hotel Rochester. 

Please address the course coordinator: Alfred L. 
Davis, Associate Director, Evening and Extension Divi- 
sion, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, 
New York. 

Recent visitors from abroad include Walter Ameen, 
chief engineer, Billeruds A/B, Saffle, Sweden, (scat 
Rolls, chief engineer, Honefoss A/B, Norway, Lett 
Grogaard, vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 
Union Company, Oslo, Norway, and Raoul L. Naville, 
managing director, Pavag A/G, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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The Influence of Physical Properties on 
Adhesion of High Polymers to Cellulose* 


By A. Douglas McLaren! 


Abstract 


It has been found that the adhesion of polymers to 
cellulose is a function of tack temperatures and dielectric 
constants of polymers and of dipole moments of polymer 
polar substituents. By coating polymers on cellulose 
impregnated with chromium—complexes of acids bearing 
polar groups, it has also been found that adhesion is a 
specific function of the nature of the polar groups within 
the polymer and on the modified cellulose. The inter- 
dependence of heat of sorption and cohesive energy on 
the temperature dependence of adhesion is discussed. 


McBain and Lee (1) examined a large number of 
pure chemical substances as adhesives for metals. They 
found that a close connection exists between adhesion 
and molecular architecture: many of the stronger joints 
were given by substances containing hydroxyl and car- 
bonyl groups and, in general, aromatic compounds 
tended to give stronger joints than aliphatic compounds. 
These workers a'so considered the role of deformability 
of an adhesive (2) and concluded that an adhesive 
must be adaptable to volume changes accompanying 
setting, aging, shrinking, swelling, temperature and hu- 
midity fluctuations, etc. In addition, these workers con- 
tend that an unmistakable although imperfect parallelism 
is extant between the strength of joints and such prop- 
erties as internal pressures, tensile strength, elasticity, 
hardness, and inversely between compressibility and 
atomic volume of the materials joined. 

That tackiness, spinnability and adhesion express 
more or less the same general intrinsic characteristic 
of high polymeric substances have been considered by 
Josefowitz and Mark (3). These authors considered 
adhesion in terms of conditions which favor stickiness, 
namely, increase of temperature, degradation, presence 
of solvent or plasticizer, and those which do not, such 
as cross-linking, gelation, and crystallization. 

An investigation of the adhesion of polymers to any 
substrate must of necessity involve an intricate com- 
posite of physicochemical factors including cohesion, 
surface tension, wetting and absorption, molecular ori- 
entation, intermoleuclar forces, nature of chain sub- 
stituents and spacing of same, tensile strength, shear 
strength, elasticity, and certain electrical properties all 
Operating under various conditions of temperature, 
pressure, humidity, and light. Some of these factors 
have been evaluated with respect to the adhesion of high 
polymers to plain and modified cellulose and results are 
reported as follows: It is to be anticipated that both co- 
hesive, vicous forces and dipole-dipole interaction are 
involved in the adhesion of polymers to cellulose. These 
factors are discussed in order. 

All polymers must have about the same fluidity at 
their respective tack temperatures (defined as the low- 
est temperature at which two polymer films will just 
fuse under an arbitrary pressure and for an arbitrary 
time) in order for mergence to take place under ex- 
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isting experimental conditions. Tack temperature is 
closely related to the isoelastic temperatures of Tuckett 
(4) whereat all polymers have an arbitrarily chosen 
orientation time and for which polymers of different 
chemical composition behave most similarly; i. e. have 
viscosities of a fixed value depending on the test con- 
ditions. It may be deduced from the work of Flory (5) 
that for a related series of polymers, the one with lowest 
tack temperature will also have the lowest viscosity at 
some other temperature. Generally, then, the lower the 
tack temperature, the lower is the viscosity of a polymer 
and the more easily will it become adapted to the cel- 
lulose interface during the coating and heat-sealing (see 
below) operation. Also, the lower the viscosity of a 
material, the more likely will it remain adapted to the 
interface during evaporation of solvent or reduction in 
temperature, other things (e.g., dipolarity and chemical 
composition) being equal. That is to say, the lower 
the tack temperature (viscosity) the more will the ad- 
hesive forces predominate over the cohesive forces 
within the coating which would tend to disrupt dipole- 
dipole attraction at a polymer-cellulose interface (6). 

Work of Lord Kelvin (7) involving the attraction of 
a dipole for a conducting surface, and of Frohlich (8) 
which takes into account the attarction of a dipole for 
other dipoles in a plane, show that the energy of inter- 
action is proportional to the dipole moment squared, p?. 
Furthermore, Frohlich (8) and less skillfully Moll(9) 
have demonstrated that such interaction energy is also 
inversely proportioned to the dielectric constant, e, of 
the medium. One might expect that a relationship be- 
tween adhesion of polymers to cellulose and a factor 
fr po/e (where p, and pe are dipoles in interpolymers, 
e.g. w, = 1.9D for C-Cl and pw, = 3.4D for C-CN;; if 
only one kind of dipole is present then pipe = py”) 
might exist. On the other hand, since cellulose has its 
own dipoles, it is even more probable that selective ad- 
hesion would occur: if a polymer has dipoles of a mag- 
nitude much greater than hydroxyl (1.8D) the polymer 
would tend to be internally satiated to the exclusion of 
cellulose hydroxyl, whereas if the polymer moments 
are of low magnitude, they will be excluded by internal 
compensation of mutually bonded hydroxyls. At inter- 


mediate values, adhesion is expected to exhibit a maxi- 
mum. 


Effect of Tack Temperature and Electrical 
Properties on Adhesion 


Thus, adhesion of polymers to cellulose might well 
be a function of their tack temperatures and electrical 
properties. To illustrate, the following experiment was 
performed. Regenerated cellulose sheeting was coated 
on both sides with polymers, from suitable solvents, to 
the extent of about 0.1 to 0.2 mil. After suitable con- 
ditioning at 35% relative humidity and 24°, two 
coated samples of a given polymer coated film were 
fused (heat sealed) at a temperature 30° above the 
tack temperature (defined as the lowest temperature 
at which two films will just fuse under a pressure of 
20 p.s.i. which is applied for 2 seconds) over an area 
of 0.75 X 1.5 inches near one end, the seal extending 
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completely across the short width of the sample. Sealed 
films were again allowed to come to equilibrium with 
air at 35% relative humidity (24°C.), Sealed samples 
were then pulled on a Suter tester at a constant rate. 
The relative adhesion of polymers to cellulose was ob- 
served in terms of grams pull per linear inch and one- 
half as the polymer stripped from one side or the other 
from the cellulose-polymer interface. 

Tack temperatures of the polymers were determined 
and their respective dielectric constants were taken from 
the literature. 

The polymers investigated were quite varied in type, 
being comprised of cellulose derivatives and many mis- 
cellaneous vinyl and methacrylate polymers containing 
halogen, alkyl, carbalkoxy, cyano, hydroxyl, keto, ester, 
acetal, etc. 

It was found that if tack temperatures are plotted 
as ordinate and pip./e values as abscissa, an adhesion 
area results which is parabolic in shape and opens 
toward lower tack temperatures. 

Above 100° and for pypy2/e values less than 0.6 or 
more than 1.5, little or no adhesion is observed. At 
lower tack temperatures, the limits of pip2/e expand so 
that polymers with tack temperatures below 40° adhere 
to cellulose irrespective of the electrical parometer, pre- 
sumably because cohesive values are quite low compared 
to adhesive values (6). 

To determine whether or not it is reasonable to ex- 
pect adhesion of polymers to center around some value 
Of pipe/e, which for cellulose seems to be about 1.0, 
it must first be shown that a specific attraction exists 
between dipoles in a polymer and on a substrate. For 
this purpose cellulose film was impregnated (10) with 
organochromium compounds of the Werner type con- 
taining acid radicals bearing polar groups of e.g. halo- 
gen, nitrile, aryloxy, nitro, as well as nonpolar alkyl 
and aryl groups. The dried, impregnated films were 
then coated with vinylidene chloride-vinyl chloride and 
vinylidene chloride-acrylonitrile interpolymers. A_ plot 
of relative adhesion values for these polymers versus 
the dipole moments of groups in the impregnants re- 
veals a maximum of adhesion at 1.2D for both polymers 
(C-Cl to C-Cl dipole-dipole bond) but a maximum 
(very high) at 34D (C-CN to C-CN dipole-dipole 
bond) for only the acrylonitrile copolymer. One may 
thus conclude that adhesion between polar groups is 
specific and that if two dipoles are of quite divergent 
magnitude dipolar attraction between coating and sub- 
strates is less pronounced than if they are of roughly 
the same value. If they are of nearly the same value and 
are high, adhesion is good. 

It is to be noted that if the acid radical is aliphatic, 
a stripping action ensues: The polymer has very little 
or no adhesion to such a surface. Thus polarity promotes 
adhesion whereas aliphaticity reduces adhesion.* 

In previous papers in this series (6, 11) several im- 
portant factors involved in adhesion have been discussed 
and illustrated experimentally. Tack temperature was 
defined mathematically and the role of adsorption in 
adhesion was illustrated with vinyl copolymers containing 
increasing amounts of carboxyl groups. The adhesion of 
polymers to cellulose has been interpreted to involve a 
competition between adsorption of polymer on the sub- 
strate (an exothermic phenomenon) and cohesion of the 
polymer for itself. The heat of adhesion appears to be 
the sum of a heat sorption of polymer on cellulose and a 
heat “vaporization” (endothermic) of the polymer. 
Previously the term heat of fluidity was used instead ot 


*A large part of this work was carried out while the author was 
search chemist with E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., In 
See J. Polymer Sci. 3 (1948). 
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heat of “vaporization.” In calculating a heat of sorption 
experimentally determined heat of fluidity was employed. 
Since we look upon adhesion of polymers to a substrate 
as analogous to the sorption of liquid mercury by char- 
coal (12), which also increases with temperature, we 
would be more correct to use in our calculations a heat 
of “evaporation.” For small molecules the heat of e ‘p- 
oration is about four times the heat of fluidity (73). ‘+ is 
not known just what the corresponding quantity would 
mean in high polymers which do not evaporate, but in 
terms of the mobile unit of about twenty carbon atoms 
length (13) it would probably be of the same order of 
magnitude as the heat of fluidity because the “vaporiza- 
tion” here means only an emergence to the interface of 
polymer chain segments with polar groups. Since we are 
dealing with an interfacial phenomenon, however, the 
cohesive energy per cubic centimeter is probably the more 
appropriate quantity. In any case the situation, qualita- 
tively, is one in which (1) there is a specific attraction 
between polar groups in the cellulose and polar or hydro- 
gen bonding groups in the polymer which involves heats 
of sorption, (2) there is a cohesive attraction of the 
polymer internally which involves an energy of cohesion, 
and (3) the relative magnitudes of these energies de- 
termines the influence of temperature on adhesion: if 
the energy of cohesion is greater than the heat of sorp- 
tion, adhesion will increase with increasing temperature. 
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Princeton University 


Dard Hunter’s Papermaking 


The revised and enlarged second edition of Paper- 
making—The History and Technique of an Ancient 
Craft has recently been issued by Alfred A. Knopt. 
(611 pp. and index 6x9). 

The first edition was published in 1942 and _ the 
present volume is a complete new printing. Many 
additional plates have been added. There are new 
chapters devoted to the technique and handmade paper 
fabrication and present day watermarking practices. 
There are chapters dealing with the history of paper- 
making in every country. ra 

Among the chapters are the following: Writing sub- 
stances of the ancients, the hand mould, the maceration 
of materials for papermaking, early papermaking proc- 
esses, use of paper in the Orient for ceremonial pur- 
early European and American papermakers, 
ancient watermarks, recent watermarks, development ot 
printing, the paper machine and its inventor, present 
hand made paper methods, chronology of papermaking, 
bibliography. 4 

This is a book that should be in the library ot 
everyone who has pride in the history and art of paper 
making. The author Dard Hunter is unique in his 
persistent investigation of the subject. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Papert 
Industry, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. a 
$12.50 per copy. 
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